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Preface 

I  know  that  of  making  books  of  travel  there  is 
no  limit — ^they  come  from  the  press  in  a  never-ending 
stream;  but  no  one  can  say  that  any  one  of  these  is 
superfluous  if  it  finds  appreciative  readers*  even 
though  they  be  but  few. 

My  chief  excuse  for  the  present  volume  is  the 
success  of  my  previous  books  of  motor  travel,  which 
have  run  through  several  fair-sized  editions.  I  have 
had  many  warmly  appreciative  letters  concerning 
these  from  native  Englishmen  and  the  books  were 
commended  by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  Journal 
as  accurate  and  readable.  So  I  take  it  that  my  point 
of  view  from  the  wheel  of  a  motor  car  interests  some 
people,  and  I  shall  feel  justified  in  writing  such  books 
so  long  as  this  is  the  case. 

I  know  that  m  some  instances  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  hackneyed  subjects;  but  I  have  striven  for  a 
different  viewpoint  and  I  hope  I  have  contributed 
something  worth  while  in  describing  even  well- 
known  places.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  that  I 
have  discovered  many  delightful  nooks  and  comers 
in  Britain  that  even  the  guide-books  have  overlooked. 
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Besides,  I  am  sure  that  books  of  travel  have 
ample  justification  in  the  fact  that  travel  itself  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  educators  and  civilizers.  It 
teaches  us  that  we  are  not  the  only  people — that 
wisdom  shall  not  die  with  us  alone.  It  shows  us 
that  in  some  things  other  people  may  do  better  than 
we  are  doing  and  it  may  enable  us  to  avoid  mis* 
takes  that  others  make.  In  short,  it  widens  our 
horizon  and  tones  down  our  self-conceit — or  it 
should  do  all  of  this  if  we  keep  ears  and  eyes  open 
when  abroad. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  present  volume  deals  with  the  Mother- 
land, even  if  its  title  does  not  so  indicate.  Her 
romantic  charm  is  as  limitless  as  the  sea  that  encir- 
cles her.  Even  now,  after  our  long  joumeyings  in 
every  comer  of  the  Island,  I  would  not  undertake 
to  say  to  what  extent  we  might  still  carry  our  ex- 
ploration in  historic  and  picturesque  Britain.  Should 
one  delight  in  ivy-covered  castles,  rambling 
old  manors,  ruined  abbeys,  romantic  coun- 
try-seats, haunted  houses,  great  cathedrals 
and  storied  churches  past  numbering,  I 
know  not  where  the  limit  may  be.  But 
I  do  know  that  the  little  party  upon  whose 
experiences  this  book  is  founded  is  still  far  from 
being  satisfied  after  nearly  twenty  thousand  miles 
of  motoring  in  the  Kingdom,  and  if  I  fail  to  make 
plain  why  we  still  think  of  the  highways  and  byways 
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of  Britain  with  an  undiminished  longing,  the  fault 
is  mine  rather  than  that  of  my  subject. 

In  this  book,  as  in  my  previous  ones,  the  illustra- 
tions play  a  principal  part.  The  color  plates  are 
from  originals  by  distinguished  artists  and  the  photo- 
graphs have  been  carefully  selected  and  perfectly 
reproduced.  The  maps  will  also  be  of  assistance 
in  following  the  text.  I  hope  that  these  valuable 
adjuncts  may  make  amends  for  the  many  literary 
shortcomings  of  my  text. 

THOMAS  D.  MURPHY 
Red  Oak.  Iowa,  January  1,  1914. 
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On  Old-WorlJ  Higkways 
I 

BOULOGNE    TO    ROUEN 

Our  three  summer  pilgrimages  in  Britain  have 
left  few  unexplored  comers  in  the  tight  little  island 
— ^we  are  thinking  of  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
Beyond  the  narrow  channel  the  green  hills  of 
France  offer  the  nearest  and  most  attractive  field. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  accessible  of  foreign  coim- 
tries  for  the  motorist  in  Elngland  and  every  year 
increasing  numbers  of  Elnglish-speaking  tourists 
are  seen  in  the  neighboring  republic.  The  service 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  with  its  usual 
enterprise  and  thoroughness,  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired in  arranging  the  details  of  a  trip  and  sup- 
plies complete  information  as  to  route.  An  asso- 
ciate membership  was  accorded  me  on  behalf  of 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  whose  card  I 
presented  and  which  serves  an  American  many  use- 
ful ends  in  European  motordom.  Mr.  Maroney, 
the  genial  touring  secretary,  at  once  interested  him- 
self in^our  proposed  tour.     He  undertook  to  out- 
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THROUGH  SUMMER  FRANCS 

line  a  route*  to  arrange  for  tranq>ortation  of  our 
car  across  the  Channel*  to  provide  for  duties  and 
licenses  and,  lastly,  to  secure  a  courier-^de  famiHar 
with  the  countries  we  proposed  to  invade  and  pro- 
ficient in  the  French  and  German  languages.  The 
necessary  guide-books  and  road-maps  are  carried  in 
stock  by  the  club  and  the  only  charge  made  is  for 
these.  Our  proposed  route  was  traced  on  the  map, 
a  typewritten  list  of  towns  and  distances  was  made 
and  a  day  or  two  later  I  was  advised  that  a  guide 
had  been  engaged.  Mr  Maroney  expressed  regret 
that  the  young  men  who  serve  the  club  regularly 
in  this  capacity  were  already  employed,  but  he  had 
investigated  the  man  secured  for  us  and  found  him 
competent  and  reliable. 

*'Still,'*  said  Mr.  Maroney  with  characteristic 
British  caution,  *Ve  would  feel  better  satisfied  with 
one  of  our  own  men  on  the  job;  but  it  is  the  best 
we  can  do  for  you  under  the  circumstances.** 

We  learned  that  our  guide  was  a  young  Elnglish- 
man  of  good  family,  at  present  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances,  which  made  him  willing 
to  accept  any  position  for  which  his  talents  might 
fit  him.  He  had  previously  piloted  motor  parties 
through  France  and  Italy  and  spoke  four  languages 
with  perfect  fluency.  He  had  done  a  lot  of  knock- 
ing about,  having  recently  been  in  a  shipwreck  otf 
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BOULOQ-NB  TO  ROUBN! 

the  coast  of  South  America  and  having  held  a  cap^ 
tains  commission  in  the  South  African  War.  We 
therefore  caOed  him  **the  Captain/*  and  I  may  as 
weD  adopt  that  designation  in  referring  to  him  in 
these  pages,  since  his  real  name  would  mterest  no 
one.  He  was  able  to  drive  the  car  and  declared 
willingness  to  do  a  chau£Feur*s  part  in  caring  for 
it.  The  only  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  Maroney 
was  that  the  Captain  might  *'forget  his  place** — 
that  of  a  servant — and  before  long  consider  himself 
a  member  of  our  party,  and  with  characteristic 
fiankness  die  touring  secretary  cautioned  our  guide 
b  my  presence  against  any  such  presumption. 

It  is  a  fine  May  afternoon  when  we  drive  from 
London  to  Folkestone  to  be  on  hand  m  time  to 
attend  to  the  formalities  for  crossing  the  Channel  on 
die  following  day.  Police  traps,  we  are  wamed, 
abound  along  the  road  and  we  proceed  quite  soberly, 
taking  some  four  hours  for  the  seventy-five  miles 
including  the  slow  work  of  getting  out  of  London. 
TTie  Royal  Pavilion  Hotel  on  low  groimd  near  the 
docks  is  strictly  first-^lass  and  its  rates  prove  more 
moderate  than  we  foimd  at  its  competitors  on  the 
clitf. 

Our  car  is  left  at  the  dock,  arrangements  for  its 
transport  having  been  made  beforehand  by  the 
Royal  Automobfle  Club;  but  we  saunter  down  in 
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THROUGH    SUMMER   FRANOB 

the  morning  to  see  it  loaded.  We  need  not  wony 
about  this,  for  it  goes  **at  the  company's  risk,**  a 
provision  which  costs  us  ten  shillings  extra.  It  is 
pushed  upon  a  large  platform  and  a  steam  crane 
soon  swings  it  high  m  the  air  preparatory  to  deposit^ 
ing  it  on  the  steamer  decL 

''She^s  an  airship  now,**  said  an  old  salt  as  die 
car  reached  its  highest  pomt  '*We  did  fetch  ovor 
a  sure-enou^  airship  last  week — bel<Miged  to  diat 
fellow  Paulhan  and  he*s  a  decentish  chap,  too; 
you*d  never  think  he  was  a  Frenchman!** — which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  entente  cordiale  had 
not  entirely  cleared  away  prejudice  from  the 
mind  of  our  sailor-friend. 

Our  crossing  was  as  comfortable  as  any  Channel 
crossing  could  be — ^which  in  our  case  is  not  saying 
much,  for  that  green,  rushing  streak  of  salt  water, 
the  English  Qiannel,  always  gives  us  a  squeamish 
feeling,  no  matter  how  **smooth**  it  may  be.  We 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  on  terra  firma  in  Boulogne 
and  to  see  our  car  ahnost  immediately  swung  to 
the  dock. 

I  had  read  in  a  recently  published  book  by  a 
motor  tourist  of  the  dreadful  ordeal  he  underwent 
in  securing  his  license  to  drive;  a  stem  official  sat 
beside  him  and  put  him  through  all  his  paces  to 
ascertain  if  he  was  competent   to  pOot  a  car  in 
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BOULOGNB  TO  ROUESN 

France.  I  was  e3q>ectiiig  to  be  compelled  to  give 
a  similar  exhibit,  when  the  Captain  came  out  of 
the  station  with  driving  licenses  for  both  himself  and 
me  and  annouiced  that  we  would  be  ready  to 
proceed  as  soon  as  he  attached  a  pair  of  very  indis- 
tinct number  plates. 

**But  the  examination  *pour  competence/  **  I 
said. 

"O/*  he  replied,  I  just  explained  to  his  nobs 
that  we  were  in  a  great  huny  and  couldn't  wait  for 
an  exammation — and  a  five-franc  piece  did  the 
rest."  A  piece  of  diplomacy  which  no  doubt  left 
the  honest  official  feeling  happier  than  if  I  had  given 
him  a  joy-ride  over  the  cobbles  of  Boulogne. 

Filling  our  tank  with  "essence/*  which  we  learn, 
after  translating  some  jargon  concerning  "litres**  and 
"francs/*  wiU  cost  about  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon 
— ^we  strike  out  on  the  road  to  Montreuil.  It  proves 
a  typical  French  highway  and  our  first  impressions 
are  confirmed  later  on.  The  road  is  broad,  with 
perfect  ccmtour  and  easy  grades,  running  straight 
away  for  miles — or  should  I  say  kilometers? — and 
showing  every  evidence  of  engineering  skill  and  care- 
ful construction.  But  it  is  old-fashioned  macadam 
without  any  binding  material.  The  motor  car  has 
torn  up  the  surface  and  scattered  it  in  loose  dust 
which  rises  m  clouds  from  our  wheels  or  has  been 
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swept  away  by  die  wind,  leaving  the  roadbed  bare 
but  rough  and  jagged — a  perfect  grindstone  on 
rubber  tires.  The  same  descripti<Hi  applies  to  nearly 
all  the  roads  we  traversed  in  France,  and  no  doubt 
the  vast  preponderance  of  them  are  still  in  the  same 
state  or  worse.  A  movement  for  re-surfacing  die 
main  highways  is  now  in  progress  and  in  a  few 
years  France  will  again  be  at  the  front,  diough  at 
this  time  she  is  far  behind  Elngland  in  the  matter 
of  modem  automobile  roads.  Tlie  Icng  straight 
stretches  and  the  absence  of  police  traps  m  the 
country  make  feist  time  possible — if  one  is  willing 
to  pay  the  tire  bill.  Thirty  miles  an  hour  is  an  easy 
jog  and  though  we  left  Boulogne  after  three,  we  find 
we  have  covered  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  at  night- 
fall, including  a  stop  for  luncheon.  At  Mcntreuil 
we  strike  the  first  and  only  serious  grade,  a  long, 
steep  hill  up  which  winds  the  cobble^paved  main 
street  of  the  town — our  first  experience  with  the 
cobble  pavement  of  the  provincial  towns,  of  which 
more  anon. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Montreuil  the  Captain  steers 
us  into  a  narrow  byroad  which  leads  into  the  quaint 
little  fisher  town  of  Berck-sur-Mer  and,  bdeed,  the 
much-abused  **quaint**  is  not  misapplied  here.  The 
old  buildings  straggle  along  the  single  street,  quite 
devoid  of  any  touch  of  the  picturesque  and  thronged 
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by  people  of  all  degrees.  We  see  many  queer 
four-wheeled  vehicles — not  much  larger  than  toy 
wagons — drawn  by  ponies  and  donkeys»  the  drivers 
lying  at  full  length  on  their  backs,  staring  at  the 
sky  or  asleep,  their  motive  power  wandering  along 
at  its  own  sweet  will.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to 
see  full-grown  men  riding  in  such  a  primitive  fashion, 
but  the  sight  is  not  unusual.  We  meet  a  troop  of 
prawn  fishers  coming  m  from  the  sea — as  miserable 
specimens  of  humanity  as  we  ever  beheld — ^ragged, 
bedraggled,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  creatures; 
many  old  women  among  them,  prancmg  along  like 
animated  rag-bags. 

Swinging  back  into  the  main  highway,  we  soon 
reach  Abbeville,  whose  roughly  paved  streets  wind 
between  bare,  unattractive  buildings.  In  places 
malodorous  streams  run  along  the  streets — practically 
open  sewers,  if  the  smell  is  any  indication.  Abbe- 
ville affords  an  example  of  the  tenible  cobblestone 
pavement  that  we  found  m  nearly  all  French  cities 
of  the  second  class.  The  round,  uneven  stones — ^in 
the  States  we  call  them  "niggerheads** — have  prob- 
ably lam  undisturbed  for  centuries.  Besides  the 
natural  roughness  of  such  a  pavement,  there  are 
numerous  chuck-holes.  No  matter  how  slowly  we 
drive,  we  bounce  and  jump  over  these  st<Mies,  which 
strike   the    tires    with   sledge-hammer  force,  send- 
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mg  a  series  of  shivers  throughout  the  car.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  pavements  and  the  grmdstcme 
roads  often  limit  the  life  of  tires  to  a  few  hun- 
dred miles.  j  J 
Out  of  Abbeville  we  "hit  up"  pretty  strongly, 
for  it  is  nearly  dark  and  we  plan  to  reach  Rouen 
for  the  night  The  straight  fine  road  otf ers  tempta- 
tion to  q[>eed,  under  the  circumstances,  and  our 
odometer  does  not  vary  much  from  forty  miles — 
when  we  are  suddenly  treated  to  a  surprise  that 
makes  us  more  cautious  about  q>eeding  on  French 
roads  at  dusk.  In  a  little  hollow  we  strike  a  ditch 
six  inches  deep  by  two  or  three  feet  b  width — a  "can- 
ivau/*  as  they  designate  it  in  France — with  a  terri- 
fic jolt  which  almost  threatens  the  car  with  destruc- 
tion. The  frame  strikes  the  axles  with  fearful  force; 
it  seems  impossible  that  nothing  should  be  broken. 
A  careful  search  fails  to  reveal  any  apparent  dam- 
age, though  a  fractured  axle-rod  a  short  time  later 
is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  violent  blow.  It 
seems  strange  that  an  important  main  road  should 
have  such  a  dangerous  defect,  though  we  find  many 
similar  cases  later;  but  as  we  travel  no  more  after 
dusk,  and  generally  at  much  more  moderate  q>eed, 
we  have  no  further  mishap  of  the  kind.  We  light 
our  lamps  and  proceed  at  a  more  sober  pace  to 
Neufchatel,  where  we  decide  to  stop  for  the  night 
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at  the  rather  unattractive-looking  Lion  d*Or.  We 
have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves*  for  the  way- 
side inn  is  really  preferable  to  the  Angletene  at 
Rouen  and  die  rates  are  scarcely  half  so  much.  It 
is  a  rambling  old  house*  partly  sunounding  a  stable- 
yard  court  where  the  motor  is  stored  for  the  night. 
The  regular  meal  time  is  past,  but  a  plain  supper 
is  prepared  for  us.  We  are  tired  enough  not  to  be 
too  critical  of  our  accommodations  and  the  rooms 
and  beds  are  clean  and  fairly  comfortable.  We 
have  breakfast  at  a  long  table  where  the  guests  all 
sit  together  and  the  fare,  while  plain,  is  good. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  Neufchatel,  though 
its  cheese  has  given  it  a  world-wide  fame.  It  is 
a  market  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  people,  de- 
pending largely  on  the  prosperous  country  sunound- 
ing it. 

We  are  early  away  for  Rouen  and  m  course  of 
an  hour  we  come  m  sight  of  the  cathedral  spire, 
the  highest  in  all  France,  rising  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  and  overtopping  Salisbury,  the  loftiest  in  Elng- 
land,  by  almost  one  hundred  feet.  At  the  Cap- 
tarn's  recommendation  we  seek  the  Hotel  Angleterre 
— ^which  means  the  Hotel  Ejigland — a  bid,  no  doubt, 
for  the  patronage  of  the  numerous  Ejiglish-speak- 
ing  tourists  who  visit  the  city.  There  is  a  deal  of 
dickering  before  we  get  settled,  for  the  rates  are 
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unreasonably  hie^;  but  after  considerable  parley  a 
bargain  is  made.  We  enter  the  diminutive  **lift,** 
which  holds  two  persons  by  a  little  crowding,  but 
after  the  first  trip  we  use  the  stairway  to  save  time. 
One  could  not  **do**  Rouen  in  the  guide-book 
sense  m  less  than  a  week — but  such  is  not  the  object 
of  our  present  tour.  If  one  brings  a  motor  to  France 
he  can  hardly  atford  to  let  it  stand  idle  to  spend 
several  days  in  any  city.  We  shall  see  what  we 
can  of  Rouen  m  a  day  and  take  the  road  again 
in  the  morning. 

Our  first  thought  is  of  Jeanne  d*Arc  and  her 
martyrdom  in  the  old  city  and  our  second  of  the 
cathedral,  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  Europe.  It  is  but  a  stone*s  dirow  from  our 
hotel  and  is  consequently  our  first  attraction.  The 
facade  is  imposing  despite  its  incongruous  architec- 
tural details  and  has  a  world  of  mtricate  carving  and 
sculpture,  partly  concealed  by  scaffolding,  for  the 
church  is  being  restored.  The  towers  flanking  the 
facade  are  unfinished,  both  lacking  the  tall  Gothic 
spire  originally  planned  and,  mdeed,  necessary  to 
give  a  harmonious  effect  to  the  whole.  A  spire  of 
open  iron-work  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  height 
replaces  the  original  wooden  structure  burned  by 
lightning  in  1822  and  is  severely  criticised  as  being 
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out  of  keeping  with  the  elaborate  stone  building 
which  it  surmounts. 

Once  inside  we  are  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of 
vastness — ^the  great  church  is  nearly  five  hundred 
feet  in  length,  while  the  transept  is  a  third  as  wide. 
The  arches  of  the  nave  seem  ahnost  lost  m  the  dim, 
sofdy  tcMied  light  that  streams  in  from  the  richly 
colored  windows,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
twelfth  century.  If  the  exterior  is  incongruous,  the 
interior  is  indeed  a  symphony  in  stone,  despite  a 
few  jarring  notes  in  the  decorations  of  some  of  the 
private  chapels.  There  are  many  beautiful  monu- 
ments, mainly  to  French  church  dignitaries  whom 
we  never  heard  of  and  care  little  about,  but  the 
battered  gigantic  limestone  effigy  discovered  m  1838 
is  full  of  f ascmating  interest,  for  it  represents  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted — the  Richard  of  "Ivanhoe** — 
whose  heart,  enclosed  in  a  triple  casket  of  lead, 
wood  and  silver,  is  buried  beneath.  The  figure  is 
nearly  seven  feet  in  length  and  we  wonder  if  this 
is  a  true  representation  of  the  stature  of  our  child- 
hood*s  hero,  who, 

"starred  with  idle  glory,  came 
Bearing  from  leaguered  Ascalon 

The  barren  splendour  of  his  fame. 
And,  vanquished  by  an  unknown  bow. 
Lies  vainly  great  at  Fontevraud.** 
11 
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FcNT  Richard's  body  was  interred  at  Fontevraud, 
near  Orleans,  with  other  members  of  English  royalty. 
Henry  II.  is  also  buried  in  Rouen  Cathedral — all 
indicative  that  there  was  a  day  when  English  kings 
regarded  Normandy  as  their  home  I 

Another  memorial  which  mterests  us  is  dedicated 
to  LaSalle,  the  great  e3q>lorer,  who  was  bom  in 
Rouen.  He  was  buried,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
m  the  great  river  which  he  discovered,  but  his 
memory  is  cherished  by  his  native  city  as  the  man 
who  gave  the  empire  of  Lx>uisiana  to  France. 

Rouen  has  at  least  two  other  churches  of  first 
magnitude — St  Ouen  and  St  Madou — but  we 
shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  cursory  glance 
at  their  magnificence.  The  former  is  declared  to 
be  **one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  churches  in 
existence,  surpassing  the  cathedral  both  m  extent 
and  excellence  of  style.**  Such  is  the  pronounce- 
ment of  that  final  authority  on  such  matters,  Herr 
Baedeker! 

But,  after  all,  is  not  Rouen  best  known  to  the 
world  because  of  its  connection  with  the  strange 
figure  of  Jeanne  d*Arc?  Indeed,  her  career  savors 
of  myth  and  legend — not  the  sober  fact  of  history 
— and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  scene  that  toc^ 
place  around  the  fatal  spot  in  the  Vieux-Marche, 
now  marked  with  a  large  stone  bearing  the  inscrip- 
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don,  **Jeaime  d*Arc  30  Mar.  1431/*  Here  a 
tender  young  woman  whose  only  crime  was  an  im- 
plicit belief  that  she  was  divinely  inspired,  was 
burned  at  the  stake  by  order  of  a  reverend  bishop 
who,  surrounded  by  his  satellites,  approvingly 
looked  on  the  dreadful  scene.  And  these  men  were 
not  pamted  savages,  but  high  dignitaries  of  Christen- 
dom.  Much  of  old  Rouen  stands  to-day  as  it  stood 
then,  but  what  a  vast  change  has  been  wrought  in 
humankind!  Only  a  single  rumous  tower  remains 
of  the  castle  where  the  Maid  was  confined.  While 
imprisoned  here  she  was  intimidated  by  being  shown 
the  mstruments  of  torture;  but  she  withstood  the 
callous  brutality  of  her  persecutors  with  fortitude  and 
heroism  that  baffled  them,  though  it  only  enraged 
them  the  more. 

We  acknowledge  the  hopelessness  of  getting  any 
adequate  idea  of  a  city  of  such  antiquity  and  im- 
portance in  a  day  and  the  Captain  says  we  may 
as  well  quit  trjring.  He  suggests  that  we  take  the 
tram  for  Bonsecours,  situated  on  the  steep  hill 
towering  high  over  the  town  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  Here  is  a  modem  Catholic  cemetery 
with  many  handsome  tombs  and  moniunents  and,  in 
the  center,  a  recently  erected  memorial  to  Joan 
of  Arc.  This  consists  of  three  little  temples  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  the  central  chapel  enclosing  a 
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marble  Statue  of  the  Maid.  There  is  a  modem  chinch 
near  by  whose  interior — a  solid  mass  of  bright 
green,  red  and  gold — is  the  most  gorgeous  we  have 
seen.  The  q>ecialty  of  this  church  is  **votive  tableb*' 
— the  walls  are  covered  with  little  marUe  placards 
telling  what  some  particular  saint  has  done  for  the 
donor  in  req>onse  to  a  vow.  A  round  charge,  the 
04>tain  says,  is  made  for  each  tablet,  so  that  die 
inoMne  of  Bonsecours  Church  must  be  a  good  one. 
But  one  will  not  visit  Bonsecours  to  see  the 
church  or  the  memorial,  though  both  are  interesting 
in  their  way,  but  for  the  unmatched  view  of  the 
city  and  the  Seine  VaUey,  which  good  audiorities 
pronounce  one  of  the  finest  pancnramas  in  Europe. 
From  the  memorial  the  whole  city  lies  spread  out 
like  a  map — so  far  beneath  that  the  five-hundred- 
foot  spire  of  Notre  Dame  is  below  the  level  of  our 
vision.  The  city,  with  its  4>lendid  q;>ires  rising 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  streets  and  house-roofs, 
fills  the  vaUey  near  at  hand  and  the  broad,  shining 
folds  of  the  Seme,  with  its  old  bridges  and  wooded 
shores,  lends  a  glorious  variety  to  the  scene.  The 
view  up  and  down  the  river  is  quite  unobstructed, 
covering  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  valley  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  verdant  hills  of  Normandy. 
This  view  alone  well  repays  a  visit  to  Bonsecours, 
whether  one's  stay  m  Rouen  be  short  or  long. 
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In  leaving  Rouen  we  cross  the  Seine  and  follow 
the  fine  straight  road  which  runs  through  Pont 
Audemer  to  Honfleur  on  the  coast  Hiis  was  not 
our  prearranged  route,  but  the  Captain  apparently 
gravitates  toward  the  sea  whenever  possible,  and 
he  is  responsible  for  the  diversion.  From  Honfleur 
we  foUow  the  narrow  road  along  the  coast — ^its 
sharp  turns,  devious  windings,  short  steep  hills  and 
the  hedgerows  which  border  it  in  places  recalling 
the  byways  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  We  again 
come  out  on  the  shore  at  Trouville-sur-Mer,  a  water- 
ing place  with  an  array  of  imposing  hotels.  It  is 
not  yet  the  **season**  and  many  of  the  hotels  are 
closed,  but  the  Belvue,  one  of  the  largest,  is  domg 
business  and  we  have  an  elaborate  luncheon  here 
which  costs  more  than  we  like  to  pay. 

Out  of  Trouville  our  road  still  pursues  the  coast, 
running  through  a  series  of  resorts  and  fishing  vil- 
lages until  it  swings  inland  for  Caen — a  quaint,  ir- 
regular old  place  which,  next  to  Rouen,  declares 
Baedeker,  is  the  most  interesting  city  m  Normandy. 
We  are  sorry  that  many  of  its  show-places  are  closed 
to  us,  for  it  is  Sunday  and  the  churches  are  not 
open  to  tourist  inspection.  In  St  Stephen's  we 
might  have  seen  the  tomb  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
though  his  remams  no  longer  rest  beneath  it,  having 
been  dismterred  and  scattered  by  the  Huguenots  in 
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1562.  Caen  has  two  other  great  churches — St 
Peter's  and  Trinity*  which  we  can  view  only  from 
the  outside. 

It  is  Pentecost  Sunday  and  the  streets  are 
thronged  with  young  girls  in  white  who  have  taken 
part  in  confirmation  services;  we  have  seen  others 
at  many  places  during  the  day.  It  is  about  the 
only  thing  to  remind  us  that  it  is  Sunday,  for  the 
shops  are  open,  work  is  going  on  in  the  fields,  and 
road-making  is  in  progress;  we  note  little  suspension 
of  week-day  activities.  The  peasants  whcmi  we 
see  by  the  roadside  and  in  the  little  villages  are 
generally  very  dirty  but  seem  happy  and  content. 
The  farm  houses  are  usually  unattractive,  often  with 
filthy  surroundings — muck-heaps  in  front  of  the 
doors — ^not  unlike  what  we  saw  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland. 

The  road  from  Caen  to  Bayeux  runs  as  straight  as 
an  arrow's  flight,  broad,  level  and  bordered — as 
most  main  roads  are  in  France — by  rows  of  stately 
trees.  We  give  the  motor  full  rein  and  the  green 
sunny  fields  flit  joyously  past  us.  What  a  relief  to 
**open  her  up"  without  thought  of  a  policeman  be- 
hind every  bush!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  oft- 
trapped  Elnglishman  considers  France  a  motorist's 
paradise? 

The  spires  of  Bayeux  Cathedral  soon  rise  before  us 
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and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  exterior  of 
this  magnificent  church.  Not  so  with  the  museum 
which  contains  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  for  the  lac^ 
member  of  our  party  is  determined  to  see  this  famous 
piece  of  needlework,  willy  nilly.  The  custodian  is 
finally  located  and  we  are  admitted  to  view  the 
relic.  It  is  a  strip  of  linen  cloth  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  two  hundred  thirty  feet  long,  embroidered 
in  colored  thread  with  scenes  representing  the  Con- 
quest of  Elngland  by  WOliam  of  Normandy.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  work  was  done  by  Queen  Ma- 
tilda and  her  maidens,  though  this  is  disputed  by 
some  authorities;  but  its  importance  as  a  contem- 
porary representation  of  historic  events  of  the  time 
of  William  I.  far  outweighs  its  artistic  significance. 

The  main  road  from  Bayeux  to  St.  Lo  is  one 
of  the  most  glorious  highways  in  France.  It  runs 
through  an  ahnost  unbroken  forest  of  giant  trees 
for  a  good  part  of  the  distance — a  little  more  than 
twenty  miles — and  the  sunset  sky  gleaming  through 
the  stately  trunks  relieves  the  otherwise  somber 
effect. 

By  happy  accident  we  reach  St.  Lx>  at  night- 
fall and  turn  into  the  courtyard  of  the  Hotel  de 
Univers,  a  comfortable-looking  old  house  invitingly 
close  to  the  roadside.  I  say  by  happy  accident, 
for  we  never  planned  to  stop  at  St.  Lo  and  but 
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for  chance  mifl^t  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  little  cathedral  towns  in 
France.  Indeed*  we  fed  that  St  Lo  is  oun  by 
right  of  discovery,  for  we  find  but  scant  menticm 
of  it  in  the  guide-books.  After  an  excellent  thouf^ 
unpretentious  dinner,  we  sally  forth  from  our  inn 
to  view  our  surroundings  in  the  deepening  twilight 
The  town  is  situated  cm  the  margin  of  a  stiU  little 
river  vAddi  wonderfully  reflects  the  ancient  vine- 
covered  houses  that  climb  the  sharply  sloping  hiD- 
side.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  cathedral  looms  mys- 
teriously over  the  town  and  its  soaring  twin  spires 
are  sharply  outlined  against  the  dim  moonlit  sky. 
The  towers  are  not  exact  duplicates,  as  diey  ap- 
pear from  a  distance,  but  both  exhibit  the  same 
general  characteristics  of  Gothic  style.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  of  enchanting  beauty;  the  dull  glow  of 
the  river,  the  houses  massed  on  the  hillside,  with 
lighted  windows  gleaming  here  and  there  and 
and  crowning  all  the  vast  sentinellike  form  of  the 
cathedral — a  scene  that  would  lose  half  its  charm 
if  viewed  by  the  flaunting  light  of  day.  And  we 
secretly  resolve  that  we  shall  have  no  such  disen- 
chantment; we  shall  steal  quietly  out  of  St.  Lx>  in 
the  early  morning  with  never  a  backward  glance. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  see  the  mterior  of  the  church, 
which  has  several  features  of  peculiar  interest,  and 
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we  may  be  pardoned  for  adopting  the  description 
of  an  Elnglish  writer: 

**Notre  Dame  de  Saint-Lx>  has  a  very  unusual 
and  original  plan,  widening  towards  the  east  and 
adding  another  aisle  to  the  north  and  south  ambula- 
tories. On  the  north  side  is  its  chief  curiosity,  an 
out-door  pulpit,  built  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  probably  used  by  Huguenot  preachers, 
to  whom  a  sermon  was  a  sermon,  whether  preached 
under  a  vaulted  roof  or  the  open  sky.  What  strikes 
one  most  about  the  interior  of  the  church  is  its  want 
of  light.  The  nave  is  absolutely  unlighted,  having 
neither  tri-forium  nor  clerestory,  and  the  aisles  have 
only  one  tier  of  large  windows,  whose  glass  is  old 
and  very  fine,  though  in  most  cases  pieced  together; 
the  nave  piers  are  massive,  with  a  cluster  of  three 
shafts;  those  of  the  choir  are  quite  simple,  and 
have  one  noticeable  feature,  the  absence  of  capitals, 
the  vault  mouldings  dying  away  into  the  pier.** 

We  shall  remember  our  hotel  as  the  best  type 
of  the  small-town  French  inn — a  simple,  old-fash- 
ioned house  where  we  had  attentive  service  and  a 
studied  effort  to  please  was  made  by  all  connected 
with  the  place.  And  not  the  least  of  its  merits 
are  its  moderate  charges — ^less  than  half  we  paid 
at  many  of  the  larger  places,  often  for  less  satisfactory 
accommodations. 
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Twenty  miles  westward  from  St  Lo  we  oHiie 
to  Coutances,  which  boasts  of  a  cathedral  church 
of  the  first  magnitude  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  Nor- 
mandy* dating  almost  in  entirety  frcnii  the  thirteenth 
century.  Leaving  the  main  hi^^way  a  little  beyond 
Coutances,  we  foUow  the  narrow  byroad  running 
about  a  mile  from  the  coast  through  Granville,  a 
well-known  seaside  resort,  to  Avranches.  This 
road  is  scarcely  more  than  a  winding  lane  with 
many  sharp  little  hills,  hedge-bordered  in  places  and 
often  overarched  by  trees — a  little  like  the  roads  of 
Southern  England,  a  type  not  very  comm<xi  in 
France.  South  of  Granville  it  closely  foDows  the 
shore  for  a  few  miles,  then  swings  inland  for  a  mile 
or  two,  affording  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  sea. 
Avranches,  from  its  commanding  site  on  a  lofty  hill, 
soon  breaks  into  view,  and  the  Captam  suggests 
luncheon  at  the  Grand  Hotel  de  France  et  de 
Londres,  which  he  says  is  famous  in  diis  section. 
Besides,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  ascend  the  hill 
for  the  panorama  of  St.  Michel*s  Bay,  with  its 
cathedral-crowned  islet,  which  may  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  from  the  town.  It  is  a  stiff,  wind- 
ing climb  to  the  summit,  but  we  reach  the  cobbk* 
paved,  vine-embowered  court  of  the  hotel  just  in 
time  for  dinner.  I  suppose  the  **Londres**  was 
added  to  the  name  of  the  jnn  with  a  view  of 
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catching  the  ELnglish-speaking  trade,  which  is  con- 
siderable m  Avranches.  since  the  town  is  the  stop- 
ping-place of  many  tourists  who  visit  Mont  St 
Michel.  From  the  courtyard  we  are  ushered  into 
the  dining-room  where,  after  the  fashion  of  country 
inns  m  France,  a  single  long  table  serves  all  the 
guests.  At  the  head  sits  the  proprietor,  a  suave, 
gray-bearded  gentleman  who  graciously  does  the 
courtesies  of  the  table.  The  meal  is  quite  an  elab- 
orate one  and  there  is  plenty  of  old  port  wine  for 
the  bibulously  inclined.  I  might  say  here  that  this 
inclusion  of  wmes  without  extra  charge  is  a  common 
but  not  universal  practice  with  the  French  country 
inns;  generally  these  liquors  are  of  the  cheapest 
quality,  little  better  than  vinegar,  and  one  trial  will 
make  the  average  tourist  a  teetotaler  unless  he  wishes 
to  order  a  better  grade  as  an  **extra.**  After  the 
meal  our  host  comes  out  to  wish  us  '*bon  voyage** 
as  we  depart  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
his  intention  when  he  picks  up  a  small  ladder  and 
begins  climbing  up  the  wall.  We  see,  however, 
that  a  rose-vine  bearing  a  few  beautiful  blossoms 
clings  to  the  stones  above  a  window.  The  old  gen- 
tleman cuts  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  pre- 
sents them,  with  a  gracious  bow,  to  the  lady  of 
our  party. 

The  new  causeway  makes  Mont  St.  Michel  easily 
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accessible  to  motorists  and  atfords  a  splendid  view 
as  one  approaches  the  towered  and  pinnacled  rock 
and  the  little  town  that  climbs  its  steep  sides.  For- 
merly the  tide  covered  the  rough  road  that  led  to 
the  mount,  much  the  same  as  it  still  covers  the 
approach  to  the  G>mish  St  Michael;  but  the  new 
grade  is  above  high-tide  level  and  die  abbey  may 
be  reached  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  a  wear- 
isome climb  to  the  summit — for  the  car  cannot  enter 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  town — and  for  scmie  time 
we  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  guide,  who,  being  a 
government  official,  does  not  permit  himself  to  be 
unduly  hurried.  He  speaks  only  French  and  but 
for  the  Captain's  services  we  should  know  little  of 
his  story.  To  our  half-serious  remark  that  a  lift 
would  save  visitors  some  hard  work  he  replies 
with  a  shrug, 

"A  lift  in  Mont  St.  Michel?  It  wouldn't  be 
Mont  St.  Michel  any  longer!** — a  hmt  of  how 
carefully  the  atmosphere  of  mediaevalism  is  pre- 
served here. 

The  abbey  as  it  stands  to-day  is  largely  the  result 
of  an  extensive  restoration  begun  by  the  government 
in  1863.  This  accounts  for  the  surprisingly  perfect 
condition  of  much  of  the  building,  and  it  also  con- 
firms the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking  by  which  a 
great   service   has  been   rendered   to  architecture. 
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Previous  to  the  restoration  the  abbey  was  used  as 
a  priscm,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  a  show-place,  though 
services  are  regularly  conducted  in  the  chapel. 
Elspecially  noteworthy  are  the  cloisters,  a  thirteendn 
century  reproduction,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty 
colunms  of  polished  granite  embedded  in  the  wall 
and  ranged  in  double  arcades,  the  graceful  vaults 
decorated  with  exquisite  carving  and  a  beautiful 
frieze.  The  most  notable  apartment  is  the  Hall  of 
the  Chevaliers,  likewise  a  thirteenth-century  replica. 
Hie  vaulting  of  solid  stone  is  supported  by  a  triple 
row  of  massive  columns  running  the  full  length  of 
nearly  one  hundred  feet — like  ranks  of  giant  tree 
trunks.  There  is  a  beautiful  chapel  and  dungeons 
and  crypts  galore,  the  names  of  which  we  made 
no  attempt  to  remember.  Likewise  we  gave  litde 
attention  to  the  historic  episodes  of  the  mount, 
which  are  not  of  great  importance.  The  interest 
of  the  tourist  centers  m  the  remarkably  striking 
effect  of  the  great  group  of  Gothic  buildings  crown- 
ing the  rock  and  in  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  archi- 
tectural details.  Many  wonderful  views  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  hills  and  towns  around  the  bay  may  be 
seen  to  splendid  advantage  from  the  terraces  and 
battlements.  There  are  a  number  of  pleasant  little  tea 
gardens  where  one  may  order  light  refreshments  and 
in  the  meanwhile  enjoy  a  most  mspiring  view  of  the 
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sea  and  distant  landscape.  The  little  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  is  a  quaint  dd-worid  place  with 
a  single  street  but  a  few  feet  wide.  The  snuJ! 
population  subsists  on  tourist  trade — restaurants  and 
souvenir  shops  making  up  the  village.  Little  is 
doing  to-day,  as  we  are  m  advance  of  the  liveliest 
season.  Tie  greatest  number  of  visitors  come  on 
Sunday — a  gala  day  at  Mont  St  Michel  in  sununer. 

A  roufl^  stony  road  takes  us  to  St  Malo  and 
adds  considerable  wearisome  tire  trouble  to  an  al- 
ready strenuous  day.  We  are  glad  to  stop  at  the 
Hotel  de  UniverB,  even  though  it  is  not  prepos- 
sessing from  without 

St  Malo*s  antiquity  and  quaintness  are  its  stock 
in  trade,  and  these,  together  with  its  position  <hi 
a  peninsula,  with  the  sea  on  eveiy  hand,  make  it 
one  <A  the  most  popular  resorts  m  France.  Steamers 
from  Southampton  bring  numbers  of  Elnglish  visitors 
— ^we  find  no  mterpreter  needed  at  the  hotel  The 
town  is  encircled  by  walls,  the  greater  part  recendy 
restored.  They  are  none  the  less  picturesque  and 
the  mighty  towers  at  the  entrance  gateways  savor 
strongly  indeed  of  mediaevalism.  In  the  older  part 
of  the  town  the  streets  are  so  narrow  and  crooked 
as  to  exclude  motors,  the  widest  not  exceeding  twen- 
ty feet,  and  there  are  seldom  walks  on  either  side. 
Hie  houses  bordering  them  show  every  evidence  of 
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age — St  Malo  is  best  described  by  the  often  over- 
worked term,  "old-world."  The  huge  church — for- 
merly a  cathedral — ^is  so  hedged  in  by  buildings  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  exterior  or  to 
take  a  satisfactoiy  photograph.  As  a  result  of  such 
crowding  it  is  poorly  lighted  inside,  though  it  really 
has  an  impressive  mterior.  A  walk  round  the  walls 
or  ramparts  of  St  Malo  atfords  a  wonderful  view  of 
the  sea  and  surrounding  country  and  also  many 
interesting  glimpses  of  queer  nooks  and  comers  in 
the  town  itself.  The  bay  is  finest  at  full  tide,  which 
rises  here  to  the  astonishing  height  of  forty-nine  feet 
above  low  water.  There  are  numerous  fortified 
islands  and  it  is  possible  to  reach  some  of  these  on 
foot  when  the  tide  is  out  St  Malo  was  besieged 
many  times  during  the  endless  wars  between  Elng- 
land  and  France,  but  owing  to  its  remarkable  forti- 
fications was  never  taken. 

There  is  more  rough,  badly  worn  road  between 
St  Malo  and  Rennes,  though  m  the  main  it  is 
broad  and  level.  Its  effect  on  tires  is  mdeed  dis- 
heartening— ^we  have  run  less  than  a  thousand  mOes 
since  landing  and  new  envelopes  are  showing  signs 
of  dissolution.  Part  of  the  game,  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  hard  to  be  cheerful  losers  m  such  a  game,  to 
say  the  least 

Rennes,  we  find,  has  other  claims  to  fame  than 
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the  Dreyfus  trial,  which  is  the  first  distmctioii  that 
comes  to  mind.  Its  public  museum  and  galleries 
contain  one  of  the  best  provincial  coUections  in 
Fiance,  and  there  is  an  imposing  modern  cathe* 
dral.  We  have  an  exceOent  lunch  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  though  it  is  a  dingy-looldng  place  diat  would 
hardly  mvite  a  lengthy  stop  if  appearances  should 
be  considered.  It  is  not  Baedeker's  number  one 
and  there  is  doubtless  a  better  hotd  in  Rennes. 

The  road  v^ch  we  f oUow  in  leaving  the  town 
is  the  best  we  have  yet  traversed  in  France;  it  is 
broad,  straight  and  ne^y  surfaced,  and  the  thirty 
or  more  miles  to  Chateaubriant  are  rapidly  covered. 
Here  we  find  an  ancient  town  of  a  few  thousand 
people,  and  an  enormous  old  casde  partly  in  ruins, 
a  fit  match  for  Omway  or  Harlech  in  Britain.  Its 
square-topped,  crenelated  towers  and  long  em- 
brasured battlements  are  quite  different  from  ihe 
pointed  Gothic  style  of  the  usual  French  chateau. 

Beyond  Chateaubriant  the  road  runs  broad  and 
straight  for  miles  through  a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
country.  Evidently  the  land  is  immensely  fertile 
and  tilled  with  the  thoroughness  that  characterizes 
French  agriculture.  The  small  village  is  the  only 
discordant  note.  We  pass  through  several  all  alike, 
bare,  dirty  and  uninteresting,  quite  different  from 
the  trim,  flower-decked  beauty  of  the  English  village. 
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And  they  grow  steadily  more  repulsive  as  we  pro- 
gress farther  inland  until,  as  we  near  the  German 
border — but  the  subject  is  not  pleasant  enough  to 
anticipate! 

Angers  is  a  cathedral  town  of  eighty  thousand 
people  on  the  River  Maine,  two  or  three  mOes 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Loire.  It  is  of  ancient 
origin,  but  the  French  passion  for  making  every- 
thing new  (according  to  an  English  critic)  has 
swept  away  most  of  its  old-time  landmarks  save  the 
castle  and  cathedral.  The  former  was  one  of  the 
most  extensive  mediaeval  fortresses  in  all  France  and 
is  still  imposing,  despite  the  fact  that  several  of  its 
original  seventeen  towers  have  been  razed  and  its 
great  moat  filled  up.  It  is  now  more  massive  than 
picturesque.  '*It  has  no  beauty,  no  grace,  no  detail, 
nothing  to  chann  or  detain  you;  it  is  simply  very  old 
and  very  big.  and  it  takes  its  place  m  your  recollect- 
tions  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  superannuated 
feudal  stronf^old.**  The  huge  bastions,  girded  with 
iron  bands,  and  the  high  perpendicular  walls  spring- 
ing out  of  the  dark  waters  of  the  moat  must  have 
made  the  castle  impregnable  against  any  method  of 
assault  before  the  days  of  artillery.  The  castle  is 
easily  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Angers  and 
the  one  every  visitor  should  see,  though  I  must  con- 
fess we  failed  to  visit  it    We  should  also  have  seen 
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the  caAedral  and  muteunu  but  muaeoms  consume 
time  and  time  is  the  first  consideration  on  a  mottv 
tour. 

Our  HoteL  the  Grand,  though  old,  is  cleanly  and 
pleasant,  with  hig^  ceilings  and  broad  corridors 
which  have  immense  fuD-lengdi  mirrors  at  every 
turn.  The  prices  for  all  this  magnificence  are  quite 
moderate — largdy  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  Captain*s 
prearrangement  with  the  manager.  The  service, 
however,  is  a  little  slack,  eq>ecially  at  the  table. 

At  Angers  we  are  in  the  edge  of  the  Chateau 
District,  and  as  my  chapter  has  already  run  to 
considerable  length,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  logical 
stopping  place.  The  story  of  the  French  chateaus 
has  filled  many  a  good-sized  volume  and  may  wdl 
occupy  a  separate  chapter  in  this  rather  hurried 
record. 
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THE  CHATEAU  DISTRICT 

For  more  than  two  hundred  miles  after  leaving 
Angers  we  (oUow  a  road  that  may  justly  be  described 
as  one  of  the  most  unique  and  picturesque  m  France. 
It  seldom  takes  us  out  of  sight  of  the 
shining  Loire  and  most  of  the  way  it  runs 
on  an  embankment  directly  overlooking  the 
river,  affording  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
fertile  valley  which  stretches  to  green  hills  on 
either  side.  Tie  embankment  is  primarily  to  confine 
the  waters  during  freshets,  but  its  broad  level  top 
makes  an  ezceDent  roadbed,  which  is  generally  m 
good  condition.  A  few  miles  out  of  Angers  we  get 
our  first  view  of  the  Loire,  a  majestic  river  diree  or 
four  hundred  yards  in  width  and  in  full  flow  at  the 
present  time.  Occarional  islets  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  and  the  landscape  on  either  hand 
is  studded  with  splendid  trees.  It  b  an  opulent 
looking  country  and  we  pass  miles  of  green  fields 
mterspersed  at  times  with  unbroken  stretches  of  forest. 
There  are  several  towns  and  villages  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  and  they  are  cleaner  and  better  m 
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q>pearaiice  than  those  we  passed  yesterday.  Near 
Tours  the  country  becomes  more  broken  and  the 
hillsides  are  covered  with  endless  vineyards.  In 
places  the  clifflike  hills  rise  close  to  the  roadside 
and  these  are  honeycombed  with  caves;  scMne  are 
occupied  as  dwellings  by  the  peasants,  but  the 
greater  number  serve  as  storage  cellars  for  wine, 
which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  m  this  vicin- 
ity. These  modem  'cliff-dwellers**  are  not  so  poor 
as  their  homes  would  mdicate;  there  are  many  weO- 
to-do  peasants  among  them.  In  fact,  the  very  poor 
are  scarce  m  rural  France;  the  universal  habits  of 
industry  and  economy  have  spread  proq>erity  among 
all  classes  of  people;  rough  attire  and  squalid  sur- 
roundings are  seldom  mdicative  of  real  poverty,  as 
in  England.  Everybody  is  engaged  m  some  useful 
occupation— old  women  may  be  seen  herding  a 
cow,  donkey  or  geese  by  the  roadside  and  knitting 
industriously  the  while. 

Tours  is  (me  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  older 
French  provincial  cities.  We  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  town  from  across  the  Loire  as  we  approach, 
for  it  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  It  is  a 
famous  tourist  center — perhaps  the  first  objective, 
after  Paris,  of  the  majority  of  Americans  and  Elng- 
lish,  and  it  has  several  pretentious  hotels.  We 
choose  the  newest,  the  Metropole,  which  proves 

SO 
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very  satisfactory.  Here  die  Captain's  wiles  faO  to 
reduce  the  first-named  taritf,  for  the  hotel  is  full, 
and  we  can  only  guess  what  the  charge  might  have 
been  if  not  agreed  upon  in  advance.  In  defense 
of  his  bargaining  the  Captain  tells  a  story  of  a 
previous  trip  he  made  with  an  American  party  in 
Italy.  Elnglish  was  spoken  at  a  hotel  where  erne 
of  die  party  asked  die  rates  and  die  proprietor, 
assuming  that  his  prospective  guests  did  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  country,  had  a  litde  by- 
talk  with  a  henchman  as  to  charges  and  remarked 
that  the  tourists,  being  Americans,  would  probably 
stand  three  or  four  times  the  regular  rates,  which 
the  inn-keeper  proceeded  to  ask.  He  was  gready 
chagrinned  when  the  Captain  repeated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  he  had  heard  and  told 
the  would-be  robber  that  the  party  would  seek  ac* 
commodations  elsewhere. 

I  will  let  this  little  digression  take  the  place  of 
descriptive  remarks  concerning  Tours,  which  has 
probably  been  written  about  more  than  any  other 
city  in  France  excepting  Paris.  The  cathedral 
everyone  will  see;  it  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
the  facade,  which  is  the  best  and  most  ornate  exam- 
ple of  the  so-called  Flamboyant  style  in  existence. 
The  great  Renaissance  towers  are  comparatively 
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modem  and  to  our  mind  lack  the  grace  and  fit- 
ness <A  the  pointed  Gothic  style. 

The  country  about  Tours  has  more  to  attract  the 
tourist  than  the  city  itself,  for  widim  a  few  miles 
are  the  famous  chateaus  which  have  been  eiploited 
by  literary  travelers  of  all  degrees.  But  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  chann  on  diat  account  and  peifaaps  every 
writer  has  presented  to  scmie  extent  a  ditferent  view- 
point of  its  beauty  and  romance.  Touraine  is  quite 
unlike  any  other  part  of  France;  its  vistas  of  grasrish- 
green  levels,  diversified  with  slim  shimmering  pop- 
lars and  flashes  of  its  broad  lazy  rivers,  are  quite 
unique  and  characteristic.  And  when  such  a  land- 
scape is  dotted  with  an  array  of  splendid  historic 
palaces  such  as  Blois,  Amboise,  Chinon,  Chaumont 
and  Chenonceaux,  it  assuredly  reaches  the  height 
of  romantic  interest  All  of  these,  it  is  true,  are 
not  within  die  exact  political  limits  of  Tourame, 
but  all  are  within  easy  reach  of  Tours. 

We  make  Chenonceaux  our  objective  for  the 
afternoon.  It  lies  a  litde  more  than  twenty  miles 
east  of  Tours  and  the  road  follows  the  course  of 
the  Cher  almost  the  whole  distance.  The  palace 
stands  directly  above  the  river,  supported  on  mas- 
sive arches  which  rest  on  pfles  m  die  bed  of  the 
stream.  A  narrow  drawbridge  at  either  end  cuts 
the  entrances  from  the  shore,  though  these  bridges 
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were  never  intended  as  a  means  of  defense.  Chen- 
<xiceaux  was  in  no  sense  a  military  fortress — its 
memories  are  of  love  and  jealousy  and  not  of  war 
or  assassination.  It  was  built  early  in  the  sixteendi 
centuiy  by  a  receiver  of  taxes  to  King  Francis,  but 
so  much  of  the  public  funds  went  into  the  work 
that  its  projector  died  in  disgrace  and  his  son 
at<xied  as  best  he  could  by  turning  the  chateau  over 
to  the  king. 

And  here«  in  the  heart  of  old  France,  we  OHne 
upon  another  memory  of  Mary  Stuart,  for  here,  with 
Francis  11.,  she  spent  her  honeymoon — if,  indeed, 
we  may  st^e  her  ^ort  loveless  marriage  a  honey- 
moon—coming direct  from  Amboise,  where  she  had 
unwillingly  witnessed  the  awjful  scenes  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots.  What  must  have  been 
the  reveries  of  the  girl-queen  at  Chenonceauxl  In 
a  foreign  land,  surrounded  by  a  wicked,  intriguing 
court,  with  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  deadi  on  every 
hand  and  wedded  to  a  hopeless  imbecile,  fore- 
doomed to  early  death — surely  ,even  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  river  palace  could  not  have  driven 
these  terrible  ghosts  from  her  mind. 

Chenonceaux  has  many  memories  of  love  and 
mtrigue,  for  here  in  1546  Francis  I.  and  his  fnis- 
tress,  the  famous  Diane  of  Poitiers,  gave  a  great 
hunting  party;  but  the  heir-apparent.  Prince  Henry, 
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sooD  gamed  the  affectioiu  of  die  fair  Diane  and  oo 
his  accession  to  the  throne  presented  her  with  die 
chateau,  to  which  she  had  taken  a  great  fanqr. 
She  it  was  "who  built  the  bridgelike  haD  connecting 
the  casde  widi  die  south  bank  of  die  river  and 
she  otherwise  improved  the  palace  and  grouncb; 
but  on  die  death  <rf  the  king,  twehre  years  later, 
the  queen — die  terrible  Cadierine  de  Medici— com- 
pelled Diane  to  give  up  Chenonceaux  and  to  be- 
take herself  to  die  older  and  less  attractive  Qiau- 
mont  The  chateau  escaped  serious  injuiy  during 
the  fiery  period  of  the  Revoluticm,  but  the  insur- 
rectionists compelled  the  then  owner,  Madame 
Dupin,  to  surrender  her  securities,  furniture,  price- 
less paintings  and  objects  of  art — the  coDecticm  of 
nearly  three  centuries — and  all  were  destroyed  in 
a  bonfire. 

Chenonceaux  is  now  the  property  of  a  wealthy 
Cuban  who  has  spent  a  fortune  in  ib  restoration 
and  improving  die  grounds,  which  accounts  for  die 
trim,  new  appearance  of  the  place.  The  great 
avenue  leading  from  the  public  entrance  passes 
through  formal  gardens  brilliant  with  flowers  and 
beautified  widi  rare  shrubbery  and  majestic  trees. 
It  is  a  pleasant  and  romantic  place  and  the  con- 
siderateness  of  the  owner  in  opening  it  to  visitors 
for  a  trifling  fee  deserves  commendation. 
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Quite  different  are  the  memories  of  Amboise, 
the  vast*  acropolislike  p3e  \^ch  towers  over  the 
Loire  some  dozen  miles  beyond  Tours  and  which 
we  reach  early  the  next  day  after  a  delightful  run 
along  the  broad  river.  We  have  kept  to  the  north 
bank  and  cross  the  river  into  the  little  viUage.  from 
which  a  steep  ascent  leads  to  die  chateau.  The 
present  structure  is  largely  the  result  of  modem 
restoration,  the  huge  round  tower  being  about  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  castle.  This  contains 
a  circular  inclmed  plane,  up  which  Ejnperor  Charles 
V.  of  the  Holy  Roman  Elmpire  rode  on  horseback 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  1539,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  medium-sized  automobile  to  make  die 
ascent  to-day. 

Amboise  is  chie^  remembered  for  the  awful 
deeds  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  from 
the  balcony  overlooking  the  town  watched 
the  massacre,  which  she  personally  di- 
rected, of  twehre  hundred  Huguenob.  Widi  her 
were  the  young  king,  Francis  II.,  and  his  bride, 
Mary  Stuart,  who  were  compelled  to  witness  the 
series  of  horrible  executions  which  were  carried  out 
m  the  presence  of  die  court.  The  leaders  were 
hung  from  the  iron  balconies  and  odiers  were  mur- 
dered in  die  courtyard.  They  met  their  fate  with 
stem  religious  enthusiasm,  singing,  it  is  recorded, 
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untO  death  alenced  their  voices.  The  direct  cause 
ci  the  massacre  was  the  discoveiy  of  a  plot  on 
die  part  <rf  the  Huguenot  leaden  to  abduct  die 
young  king  m  order  to  get  him  from  under  die 
evil  influence  of  his  mother. 

The  chateau  contains  a  tomb  diat  alone  diodd 
make  it  the  shrine  of  innumerable  pilgrims,  for 
here  is  buried  diat  many-^ded  genius,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  who  died  in  Amboise  in  1519  and  whom 
many  authorities  regard  as  the  most  remarkable  man 
the  human  race  has  yet  produced. 

But  enough  of  horrors  and  tombs;  we  go  out  on 
die  balcony,  where  the  old  tigress  stood  in  diat 
far-otf  day,  and  contemplate  the  enchanting  scene 
diat  lies  beneadi  us.  Out  beycmd  the  Uue  river 
a  wide  peaceful  plain  stretches  to  the  paq>le  hills 
in  the  far  distance;  just  below  are  the  gray  roofs 
of  the  town  and  there  are  glorious  vistas  up  and 
down  the  broad  stream.  This  is  die  memoiy  we 
should  prefer  to  carry  away  with  us,  radier  than 
that  of  the  murderous  deeds  of  Catherine  de  Me<ficil 

On  arriving  at  Blois,  twenty  miles  farther  down 
the  river  road,  thoughts  of  belated  luncheon  first 
engage  our  minds  and  the  Hotel  de  Angleterre 
sounds  good,  looks  good,  and  proves  good,  indeed. 
Its  dining-room  is  a  glass-enclosed  balcony  over- 
hanging die  river,  which  adds  a  (Hcturesque  view 
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to  a  veiy  ezcdient  meal.  The  chateau*  a  vast  quad- 
rangular pile  surrounding  a  great  court,  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  hotel.  Only  the  historic 
apartments  are  shown— quite  enough,  since  several 
hours  would  be  required  to  make  a  complete  round 
of  the  enormous  edifice.  The  castle  has  passed 
into  die  hands  ci  the  govenunent  and  is  being  care- 
fully restored.  It  is  planned  to  make  it  a  great 
museum  of  art  and  history  and  several  rooms  already 
contain  an  important  collection.  The  palace  was 
built  at  different  periods,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  was  originally  a  noble- 
man's home,  but  later  a  residence  of  the  kings  of 
France. 

Inside  die  court  our  attention  is  attracted  by  the 
elaborate  decorations  and  carvings  of  the  walls.  On 
<xie  side  is  a  long  open  gallery  supported  by  richly 
wrought  columns;  but  most  marvelous  is  the  great 
winding  stairway  projecting  from  the  wall  and  open 
on  the  inner  side.  Every  inch  of  this  structure — ^its 
balconies,  its  pillars  and  its  huge  central  column — 
is  wrought  over  widi  beautiful  images  and  strange 
devices,  among  which  the  salamander  of  Francis  I. 
is  most  noticeable.  When  we  have  admired  the 
details  of  the  court  to  our  satisfaction,  die  guide 
conducts  us  through  a  labyrinth  of  gorgeously 
decorated  rooms  with  many  magnificent  fireplaces 
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and  mantdt  but  otherwiae  quite  unfuniuked.  The 
apartments  <rf  the  crafty  and  crud  Cadierine  de 
Medici  are  eq>eciany  noteworthy*  cme  ci  them — 
her  study — having  no  fewer  dian  one  hundred  and 
fifty  carved  panels  which  conceal  secret  oypb  and 
hiding-places.  These  range  from  small  boxes— evi- 
dently (or  jewels  or  papers — to  a  closet  large  enou^ 
for  one  to  hide  in. 

The  overshadowing  tragic  event  of  Bkns — there 
were  a  host  of  minor  ones — was  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1588.  Henry  HI.,  a 
weak  and  vaciDating  king,  was  omipletdy  dominated 
by  this  powerful  nobleman,  whose  fanatical  rdigious 
zeal  led  him  to  establish  a  league  to  restore  the 
supremacy  of  the  Catholic  rdigion.  The  king  was 
forced  to  proclaim  die  duke  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom  and  to  pledge  himself  to  extirpate  die 
heretics;  but  despite  his  outward  omipliance  Henry 
was  resolved  on  vengeance.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  the  times  an  objectionable  courtier  could 
best  be  removed  by  assassination  and  this  the  king 
determined  upon.  He  piously  ordered  two  court 
priests  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  plan  and  sum- 
moned the  duke  to  his  presence.  Guise  was  stand- 
ing before  the  fire  m  the  great  dining-room  and 
though  he  doubdess  suspected  his  royal  master^s 
kind  intentions  toward  him,  walked  into  the  next 
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room^  where  nine  of  the  king's  henchmen  awaited 
him.  They  offered  no  immediate  violence,  but  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  corridor,  where  they  at  cmce 
drew  swords  and  fell  upon  him.  Even  against  such 
odds  the  duke,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  made 
a  strong  resistance  and  though  repeatedly  stabbed, 
fought  his  way  to  the  king's  room,  where  he  fell 
at  die  foot  of  the  loydl  bed.  Henry,  when  assured 
that  his  enemy  was  really  dead,  came  trembling  out 
of  the  adjoining  room  and  kicking  the  corpse,  ex- 
claimed, '*How  big  he  is;  bigger  dead  than  alive  I** 
The  next  morning  the  duke*s  brodier,  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorrame,  was  also  murdered  in  the  castle  as  he 
was  hastening  to  pbey  a  summons  from  the  king. 

There  is  little  suggestion  of  such  horrors  in  die 
polished  floors  and  gilded  walls  that  sunound  us 
today  as  we  hear  the  Captam  translate  die  grue^ 
some  details  from  the  guide's  voluble  sentences. 
We  listen  only  perfunctorily;  it  all  seems  unreason- 
able and  unreal  as  the  sun,  breaking  from  the  clouds 
that  have  prevailed  much  of  die  day,  floods  the 
great  apartments  widi  light.  We  have  not  followed 
diis  tale  of  blood  and  treachery  closely;  it  is  only 
another  reminder  that  cruelty  and  inhumanity  were 
very  ccnnmon  a  few  centuries  ago. 

There  is  a  minor  cathedral  m  Blois,  but  the  most 
interesting  church  is  St.  Nicholas,  formerly  a  part 
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of  the  abbey  and  dating  from  1138.  Its  hand- 
some facade  with  twin  towers  is  the  iHoduct  of 
recent  restoration.  There  are  also  many  quaint 
timbered  house  in  Blois,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century  and  later,  but  we  pay  litde  attention  to 
them.  I  hardly  know  why  our  enthusiasm  for  old 
French  houses  is  so  limited,  considering  how  eagedy 
we  sought  such  bits  of  antiquity  in  Fngland, 

We  purnie  the  river  road  the  rest  of  the  day, 
though  in  places  it  swings  several  miles  from  die 
Loire— or  does  the  LxMre  swing  from  the  road, 
which  seems  arrow-straight  eveiywhere> — and  cuti 
across  some  lovely  rural  country.  Fields  of  grain, 
just  beginning  to  ripen,  predominate  and  there  are 
also  green  meadows  and  patches  ci  carmine  clover. 
Crims<Hi  poppies  and  blue  cornflowers  gleam  annmg 
the  wheat,  lending  a  touch  of  brilliant  color  to 
the  billowy  fields. 

The  village  of  Beaugency,  whidk  we  passed 
about  midway  between  Tours  and  Orleans,  is  one 
that  will  arrest  the  attention  of  die  casual  passer- 
by. It  is  more  reminiscent  of  the  castellated  small 
town  of  England  dian  one  often  finds  in  France. 
It  is  overshadowed  by  a  huge  Norman  keep  with 
sheltered,  ivy-grown  parapets,  die  sole  remaimng 
portion  of  an  eleventh-century  casde.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  present  casde  was  built  as  a  strong- 
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hold  against  the  English*  only  to  be  taken  by  diem 
shorty  after  its  coiiq>letion.  The  invaders*  however, 
were  driven  out  by  the  French  anny  under  Joan 
of  Arc  in  1429.  The  bridge  at  Beaugency  is  die 
oldest  on  the  Loire*  having  ^panned  the  river  since 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.  The  town  has  stood  several 
neges  and  was  the  scene  of  terrible  excesses  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  abbey 
having  been  burned  by  the  Protestants  m  1567. 

Towards  evening  we  again  come  to  the  river 
bank  and  ere  long  die  towers  of  Orleans  break  on 
our  view.  De^ite  its  great  andquity  die  city  ap- 
pears quite  modem,  for  it  has  been  so  rebuilt  that 
but  few  of  its  ancient  landmarks  remain.  Even  the 
cathedral  is  a  modem  restoration — almost  m  toto 
— and  there  is  scarcely  a  complete  building  in  the 
town  antedating  1500.  The  main  streets  are  broad 
and  well-paved  and  electric  trains  run  on  many  of 
them.  Our  hotel,  the  Grand  Aignan,  is  rather 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  dingy,  but  it  is  dean 
and  comfortable  and  its  rates  are  not  exoibitant 
There  is  a  modem  and  more  fashionable  hotel  in 
the  city,  but  we  have  teamed  that  second-class  inns 
in  cides  of  medium  size  are  often  good  and  much 
easier  on  one's  purse. 

Our  first  thought,  when  we  begm  our  after- 
dinner  ramble,  is  that  Orleans  should  change  ib 
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name  to  Jeanne  d^ArcviDe.  I  know  ci  no  odier 
instance  where  a  city  of  seventy  thousand  people 
is  so  completely  dominated  by  a  single  name.  The 
statues,  the  streets,  the  galleries,  museums,  churches 
and  shops^-^  remind  one  of  die  immortal  Maid 
who  made  her  first  triumphal  entry  into  Orleans  in 
1429,  when  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
English  besiegers.  Every  postcard  and  souvenir 
urged  up<m  the  visitor  has  somediing  to  do  with 
the  patron  saint  of  die  town  and,  after  a  litde,  one 
falls  in  with  die  spirit  ci  the  place,  rejoicing  diat 
the  memories  of  Orleans  are  mily  oi  success  and 
triumph  and  forgetting  Rouen*s  dark  chapter  of 
defeat  and  deadi. 

hi  the  morning  we  first  go  to  die  cathedral — 
an  ornate  and  imposing  church,  though  one  diat 
the  critics  have  dealt  widi  rather  roughly.  It  faces 
the  wide  Rue  Jeanne  d*Arc — again  Orleans* 
charmed  name — and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  whole 
vast  structure  might  well  be  styled  a  memorial  to 
the  immortal  Maid  of  France.  The  facade  is 
remarkable  for  its  Late-Godiic  towers,  neariy  diree 
hundred  feet  high,  while  between  them  to  the  rear 
rises  the  central  spire,  some  fifty  feet  higher.  There 
are  three  great  portals  beneath  massive  arches,  rising 
peihaps  one-fourth  the  height  of  the  towers,  and 
above  each  of  these  is  an  immense  rose  window. 
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Perhaps  the  design  as  a  whole  is  not  according  to 
the  best  architectural  tenets,  but  the  caAedral 
seems  grand  to  such  unsophisticated  critics  as  our- 
selves. Bemg  a  rather  late  restoration*  it  does  not 
show  die  wear  and  tear  of  the  ages,  like  so  many  of 
its  ancient  rivals,  and  perhaps  loses  a  Ktde  chaim  on 
this  account  The  vast  vaultlike  interior  is  qrnte 
free  from  obstructions  to  one's  vision  and  is  lighted 
by  windows  of  beautifully  toned  modem  glass. 
These  depict  scenes  in  die  life  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
beginning  with  the  appearance  of  her  heavenly  mon- 
itors and  ending  with  her  martyrdom  at  the  stake. 
The  designing  is  of  remarkably  high  order  and  the 
color  toning  is  much  more  effective  than  one  often 
finds  m  modem  glass.  There  are  a  number  of  pamt-* 
ings  and  images,  many  of  them  referring  to  the  ca- 
reer of  the  now  venerated  Maid.  The  usual  gaudy 
chapels  and  altars  of  French  cathedrals  are  in  evi- 
dence, though  none  are  especially  mteresting. 

Orleans  has  several  other  churches  and  all  pay 
some  tribute  to  the  heroine  of  the  town.  A  small 
part  of  St.  Peter*s  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  one 
of  die  few  relics  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  Orleans. 
The  Hotel  dc  Ville,  built  about  1530,  has  a  beau- 
tiful marble  figure  of  Joan  in  the  court,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Maid  is  m  die  Grand 
Salon  of  die  building,  representing  her  horse  in  the 
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act  ci  trampling  a  mortally  wounded  RngKAman. 
Both  of  these  statues  are  the  work  oi  Princess 
Marie  oi  Qrleans-^a  scion  of  the  old  royal  family 
of  France.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  also  recalls  a 
memory  oi  Mary  Stuart;  here  in  1560  her  boy- 
husband*  Francis  IL,  e3q>ircd  in  the  arms  ci  his 
wife,  and  her  career  was  soon  transferred  from 
the  French  court  to  iti  no  less  troubled  and  cruel 
contemporary  in  Scotland  The  town  possesses  an 
unusually  good  museum,  which  includes  a  large  his- 
torical collection,  and  the  gallery  contains  a  number 
of  paintings  and  sculptures  of  real  merit  Of 
course  one  will  wish  to  see  the  house  where  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town  lodged,  and  diis  may  be 
found  at  No.  37  Rue  de  Tabour.  There  is  also 
on  the  same  street  the  Musee  Jeanne  d*Arc  which 
contains  a  number  of  relics  and  paintings  rdating 
to  the  heroine  and  her  times. 

But  for  aD  the  worship  of  Joan  of  Arc  in 
Orleans,  she  was  not  a  native  of  the  place  and  actu- 
ally spent  <mly  a  short  time  within  the  walls  of 
the  old  city.  The  Maid  was  bom  in  die  litde 
village  of  Domremy  in  Lorraine,  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  eastward,  where  her  humble  birthplace 
may  still  be  seen  and  which  we  hope  to  visit  when 
we  make  our  next  mcursion  into  France. 
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We  have  no  more  delightful  run  in  France  dian 
our  easy  jaunt  from  Oileans  to  Nevers.  We  still 
follow  the  Loire  Valley,  though  the  road  only 
occasionally  brings  us  in  sight  of  the  somewhat 
diminished  river.  The  distance  is  but  ninety-^ix 
miles  over  the  most  perfect  of  roads  and  we  pro- 
ceed leisurely,  often  pausing  to  admire  the  land^ 
scapes — ^beautiful  beyond  any  ability  of  mine  to 
adequately  describe.  The  roadside  resembles  a 
well-kept  lawn;  it  is  bordered  by  endless  rows  of 
majestic  trees  and  on  either  hand  are  fertile  fields 
which  show  every  evidence  of  the  careful  work  of 
the  farmer.  The  silken  sheen  of  bearded  wheat 
and  rye  is  dotted  with  crimscm  poppies  and  starred 
with  palerblue  cornflowers.  At  times  the  p<^pies 
have  gained  the  mastery  and  bum  like  a  spot  of 
flame  amidst  the  emerald-green  of  the  fields. 
Patches  of  dark-red  clover  lend  another  color  varia- 
tion, and  here  and  there  are  dashes  of  bright  yellow 
or  gleaming  white  of  buttercups  and  daisies.  With 
such  surroundings  and  on  such  a  dear,  exhilarat- 
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ing  day  our  preconceived  ideals  of  the  beauty  of 
Summer  France  sutfer  no  disenchantment 

G)sne  is  an  old  river  town  now  rather  dominated 
by  manufactories  and  here  Pope  Pius  VII.  so- 
journed when  he  came  to  France  iq>on  the  neis^ 
body  invitation  of  Napoleon  I.  He  stopped  at  die 
Hotel  du  Cerf,  but  we  try  die  Modeme  for 
luncheon,  which  proves  unosuaDy  good. 

About  three  o'clock  we  reach  Neven  and  a 
sudden  thunder  shower  determines  us  to  stop  for 
the  night  at  the  Hotd  de  France.  Outside  it  is 
quite  unpretending,  though  queer  ornamental  panek 
between  the  windows  and  a  roof  of  moss^green 
tiles  redeem  it  somewhat  from  the  omunonplace. 
We  have  no  reas<»i  to  rq>ent  our  decision,  for  die 
rambling  old  inn  is  scrupulously  clean  and  die  ser- 
vice has  the  personal  touch  that  indicates  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  managing  proprietor.  We  are 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  a  white-dad  chef  very 
much  in  evidence  about  the  hotel  and  even  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  guests  who  have  suffered  a  break- 
down and  are  wrestling  with  their  car  in  the  stable- 
yard  garage.  We  learn  that  this  chef  is  the  pro- 
prietor, and  his  wife,  an  Elnglish  woman,  is  the 
manageress.  The  combination  is  an  effective  one; 
English-speaking  guests  are  made  very  much  at 
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home  and  the  ezceDence  of  the  meak  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  coiiq)eteiice  of  the  proprietor-^hef • 

Nevers  has  a  cathedral  dating  in  part  frcxn  the 
twelfth  century,  though  the  elaborate  tower  with 
its  host  of  sculptured  prophets,  apostles  and  saints 
was  built  some  three  hundred  years  later.  The 
most  notable  relic  of  mediaevalism  in  the  town  is 
the  queer  old  Port  du  Crouz,  a  fourteentlKentury 
watchrtower  which  one  time  formed  part  of  die 
fortifications.  It  is  a  noble  example  of  mediaeval 
defense — a  taU  gateway  tower  with  long  lancet 
openings  and  two  pomted  tunets  flanking  the  steep, 
tile-covered  roof.  The  ducal  palace  and  the  Hotd 
de  Ville  are  also  interesting  old<-time  structures, 
though  neither  is  of  great  historic  importance.  The 
history  of  Nevers  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  die 
checkered  career  of  ib  neighbor,  Orleans,  being 
quite  uneventful  and  prosaic.  It  is  a  quiet  place 
to-day,  its  chief  industry  being  the  potteries,  which 
have  been  in  existence  some  centuries. 

The  next  day,  thirty  miles  on  the  road  to  Autun, 
we  experience  our  first  break-down  in  eighteen 
thousand  miles  of  motoring  in  Europe — ^that  is,  a 
break-down  that  means  we  must  abandon  the  car 
for  the  time.  Near  the  litde  village  of  Tamnay-* 
Chatillon  an  axle-rod  breaks  and  a  new  one  must 
be  made  before  we  can  proceed.     Our  objective 
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poinU  Dtjott.  k  fiat  nearest  |dace  where  we  wiD 
be  likely  to  find  bcilities  for  rqpair  and  we  readve 
to  go  thither  by  train.  We  have  been  so  delayed 
that  train-time  is  past  and  we  shaD  have  to  pass 
die  nii^  at  the  village  inn.  It  is  extremely  annoy*- 
ing  at  the  time,  dioug^  in  retrospect  we  are  fl^ 
of  our  experience  with  at  least  one  very  small  coun- 
try road-house  in  France.  The  inn  peofAt  q>are 
no  effort  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as  possible  and 
we  have  had  many  wone  meals  in  good-sized  cities 
dian  is  served  to  us  diis  evening.  Our  beds,  thou|^ 
apparendy  dean,  are  not  very  restfuL  but  we  are 
too  weary  to  be  excessively  criticaL  The  next 
morning,  leaving  die  crippled  car  m  die  stable-yard, 
we  take  the  train  for  Dijon.  The  Captain  carries 
the  broken  axle-rod  as  a  pattern  and  soon  after  our 
arrival  a  workman  is  shaping  a  new  one  from  a 
steel  bar.  And  m  this  connection  I  might  remark 
that  we  found  the  average  French  mechanic  quick 
and  intelligent,  with  almost  an  intuitive  understand- 
ing of  a  piece  of  machmery.  Our  job  proves  slower 
than  we  anticipated;  the  work  can  be  done  by  only 
one  man  at  a  time  and  it  is  not  completed  before 
midnight  of  the  following  day. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  have  established  ourselves 
at  the  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Cloche,  a  i^etentious — 
and,  as  it  proves,  a  very  expensive  stopping-place. 
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We  have  large,  well-fumisfaed  rooms  which  afford 
an  outlook  upon  a  small  park  fronting  the  hotel. 
Our  enforced  leisure  aDows  us  considerabty  more 
time  to  look  about  Dijon  than  we  have  been  giving 
to  such  towns  and  we  endeavor  to  make  the  most 
of  it  The  town  is  one  of  the  military  centers  of 
France,  being  defended  by  no  fewer  than  ei^^t 
detached  forts,  and  we  see  numerous  companies  of 
soldiers  on  the  streets. 

The  museum,  we  are  assured,  is  the  greatest 
''object  of  interest**  in  die  city  and,  indeed,  it  comes 
up  to  the  claims  made  for  it  The  municipal 
art  gaDery  contains  possibly  die  best  provincial  col- 
lection of  paintings  in  France — an  endless  array  of 
pictures  of  priceless  value,  representing  the  greatest 
names  of  French  art.  There  is  also  a  splen- 
did showing  of  sculpture,  occupying  five  separate 
rooms.  The  marble  tombs  of  Phi^  die  Brave 
and  John  die  Fearless,  old-time  dukes  of  Buigum^, 
are  wonderful  creations.  They  were  origmally  in 
the  Giurch  of  Giartreuse,  destroyed  in  1 793,  when 
the  tombs  were  removed  to  the  cadiedral  m  a  some- 
what damaged  condition.  They  were  later  placed 
in  the  museum  and  restored  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  their  original  state.  Both  have  a  multitude  of 
marble  statuettes,  every  one  a  distinct  artistic  study 
—some  representing  mourners  for  the  deceased — 
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and  each  fitde  Cace  hat  tome  peculiar  and  diar* 
actantbc  eipietiion  or  gnef.  ihe  ttaong  oootnMt 
o(  white  and  black  marblet  it  idieved  bgr  judickmi 
gilding  and,  altogether,  we  count  diete  die  moit 
elaborate  and  artittic  mediaeval  tombt  we  have 
teen,  if  we  ezcq>t  the  Percy  monument  at  BevcHy 
in  Elngland.  The  muteum  alao  hat  an  important 
archaeological  coDedion,  inchiding  a  number  of 
hittorical  relict  found  in  the  vicinity,  for  die  ci^ 
datet  back  to  R<mian  timet.  The  diowing  of 
coint,  gemt,  vatet,  ivoiy,  cabinelt  and  jewehy  would 
do  credit  to  any  metropolitan  muteum.  And 
all  thit  in  a  town  of  but  teventy-five 
thoutand  people — ^^ch  thowt  how  far  die  French 
municipaliliet  have  advanced  m  tuch  mattert.  Dqon 
is  no  exception  m  thit  regard,  though  other  cities 
of  die  datt  may  not  quite  equal  diit  coDecdoo, 
which  I  have  detcribed  m  merett  oudine. 

Dijon  hat  teveral  churchet  of  the  first  order, 
though  none  of  diem  hat  any  notable  diitinguithing 
feature.  The  Cathedral  of  St  Benigne  it  the  old- 
ett,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  about  1280, 
though  there  are  portions  which  go  back  ttill  fardier. 
It  wat  originally  built  at  an  abbey  church,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  abbatial  buildingt  have  ditap- 
peared.  St  Michad*t  Church  it  tome  four  hun- 
dred years  Uter  than  die  cathedral,  and  hat,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  guide-books,  a  Renaissance  facade, 
though  it  seems  to  us  to  be  better  described  as  a 
Moori^  adaptaticm  of  the  Gothic  style.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  an  inartistic  and  unattractive  structure  and 
iUustrates  the  poor  results  often  attained  in  too 
great  an  effort  after  the  unusual.  Notre  Dame  is 
about  the  same  date  as  the  cathedral,  diough  it 
has  been  so  extensively  restored  as  to  have  quite 
a  new  appearance.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is 
its  queer  statuettes — ^nearly  a  hundred  little  figures 
contorted  into  endless  expressions  and  attitudes — 
which  serve  as  gargoyles.  The  churches  of  Dijon 
are  not  particularly  noteworthy  for  their  interiors 
and  none  has  especially  good  windows.  Our  ex- 
tended sojourn  in  the  city  enables  us  to  visit  a 
number  of  shq>s,  for  which  we  have  heretofore 
found  little  time.  These  are  well-stocked  and  at- 
tractive and  quite  in  keeping  with  a  city  of  the 
size  of  Dijon.  According  to  Herr  Baedeker,  the 
town  is  famous  "for  wine  and  com,  and  its  mustard 
and  gingerbread  enjoy  a  wide  reputation.** 

The  Captain  and  myself  take  an  early  train 
for  Tanmay-Chatillon  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  the  new  axle-rod  a  perfect  fit  We  enjoy 
the  open  car  and  the  fine  road  more  than  ever 
after  our  enforced  experience  with  the  railway 
train.     The  country  between  Tamnay  and  Dijon 
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is  rolling  and  the  road  oftea  winds  up  or  down  a 
great  hill  for  two  or  diree  miles  at  a  strelcht  aKirayt 
with  even  and  weD-engineered  gradients  diat  in* 
sure  an  easy  climb  or  a  long  exhilarating  coasL 
There  are  many  glorious  panoramas  from  the  hiD* 
crests — wide  reaches  of  hill  and  vaDey»  with  groves 
and  vineyards  and  red-tiled  villages  nestling  m 
wooded  vales  or  lying  on  die  sunny  slopes.  Most 
of  die  towns  remain  unknown  to  us  by  name,  but 
the  Captam  pomts  out  Chateau  Chinon  clinging 
to  a  rather  steq>  hillside  and  overshadowed  by  die 
vast  ruined  casde  which  once  d^ended  it  A 
portion  of  the  old  wall  with  three  watch-towers 
still  standi — die  whole  etfect  being  veiy  grim  and 
ancient  Near  the  town  of  Pommard  the  hills 
are  literally  **vinc^lad,** — vineyards  eveiywhere 
running  up  to  the  very  edge  of  die  tovm* 

The  Hotel  St  Louis  et  de  la  Poste  at  Autun 
does  not  present  a  very  attractive  exterior,  but  it 
proves  a  pleasant  surprise  and  we  are  hungry  enough 
to  do  justice  to  an  excellent  luncheon,  having 
breakfasted  in  Dijon  at  five  o*cIock.  Autun  has 
an  unusual  cathedral — ^"'a  curious  buildBng  of  the 
transition  period** — some  parts  of  which  go  back 
as  far  as  the  tenth  century.  The  beautiful  Gothic 
spire — ^the  first  object  to  greet  our  eyes  when  ap- 
proaching the  town — ^was  built  about  1470.    Por- 
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tions  of  the  old  fortifications  still  remain.  St  Axh 
drew's  Gate,  partly  a  restoration*  is  an  imposing 
portal  pierced  by  four  archwa3rs  and  forms  one 
of  the  main  entrances.  There  is  also  the  usual 
museum  and  Hotel  de  Ville  to  be  found  in  all 
enterprising  provincial  towns  of  France. 

Beyond  Autun  the  character  of  the  country 
changes  again;  we  come  into  a  less  prosperous 
section,  intersected  by  stone  fences  which  cut  the 
rocky  hillsides  into  smaU  irregular  fields.  We  pass 
an  occasional  bare-looking  village  and  one  or  two 
ruined  chateaus  and  we  remark  on  the  scarcity  of 
ruins  in  France,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it,  as 
compared  with  England.  A  more  fertOe  and 
thriving  country  sunounds  Dijon,  which  we  reach 
in  the  late  afternoon. 

We  have  had  quite  enough  of  Dijon,  but  we 
shaU  remain  until  mommg;  an  early  start  should 
carry  us  well  toward  the  Gennan  frontier  before 
night.  We  find  some  terribly  rough  roads  to 
Gray  and  Vesoul — macadam  which  has  begun  to 
disintegrate.  The  country  grows  quite  hilly  and 
while,  m  the  words  of  the  old  h]rmn,  **every  pros- 
pect pleases,**  we  are  mdeed  tempted  to  add  that 
"only  man  is  vile.**  For  the  filthiness  of  some  of 
the  villages  and  people  can  only  be  designated  as 
unq>eakable;  if  I  should  describe    in    plain    lang- 
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uage  the  conditioiit  we  bdiolcL  my  book  wifjbk  be 
excluded  (irom  the  maikl  Tke  boutes  of  diete 
miserable  litde  bamlets  stretch  in  single  file  along 
both  sides  of  die  broad  highway.  In  one  end  of 
the  house  lives  the  family  and  in  die  other  die 
domestic  animals — pigs,  cows  and  donkeys.  Along 
the  road  on  each  side  the  muck-piles  are  ahnoit 
continuous  and  reach  to  the  windows  of  the 
cottages.  Recent  rains  have  flooded  the  streets 
with  seepage,  which  covers  the  road  to  a  depth 
of  two  or  diree  inches,  and  the  odors  may  be 
imagmed — ^if  one  feels  adequate  to  such  a  tasL 
The  muck  is  drained  into  pools  and  cisterns 
from  which  huge  wooden  or  iron  pumps  tower 
above  the  street  By  means  of  diese  the  malodo- 
rous liquid  is  elevated  into  wagon-tanks  to  be 
hauled  away  to  the  fields.  And  this  work  is  usually 
done  by  the  women  I  In  fact,  women  are  ac- 
corded equal  privileges  with  a  vengeance  in  dm 
part  of  rural  France — ^they  outnumber  the  men  in 
the  fields  and  no  occupation  appears  too  heavy  or 
degraded  for  them  to  engage  in.  We  see  many  of 
the  older  ones  herding  domestic  animals — or  even 
geese  and  ducks — by  the  roadside.  Sometimes  it 
is  only  a  single  animal — a  cow,  donkey,  goat  or 
jMg — that  engages  the  old  crcme,  who  is  usual^r 
knitting  as  well.     The  pigs,  no  doubt  becauw  of 
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their  beadstrong  procfivitiet»  are  Waaler  oonfined 
by  a  ami  hdd  hy  thdr  keepen»  and  with  one  of 
these  we  have  an  amusing  adventure.  The  pig  b^ 
comes  unnibr.  heading  straifl^t  for  our  car,  and 
only  a  vigorous  i4>pIication  of  die  brakes  prevents 
disaster  to  the  obstreperous  brute.  But  the  guar- 
dian of  his  hogship— who  has  been  hauled  around 
pretty  roug^  while  hanging  to  die  cord — is  in  a 
towering  rage  and  screams  no  end  of  scathing 
language  at  us.  *Tou,  too,  are  pigs.**  is  one  of 
her  compliments  which  the  Captab  translates,  and 
he  says  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  some  of  her  remaib 
stand  in  die  originall 

As  we  approach  Remiremont,  where  we  propose 
to  stop  for  die  nii^t,  we  enter  the  great  range  of 
hills  which  form  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany  and  which  atford  many  fine  vistas. 
Endless  pme  forests  dodie  die  hillsides  and  deep 
narrow  valleys  slope  away  from  the  road  which 
winds  upvrard  along  the  edges  of  the  hiDs. 
Remiremcmt  is  a  pleasant  old  frontier  town  lying 
akng  die  Moselle  River  at  the  base  of  a  fortified 
hill  two  diousand  feet  in  height  It  is  cleaner 
than  die  average  French  town  of  ten  thousand  and 
clear  streams  of  mountain  water  run  akmgside  many 
of  its  streets.  The  Hotel  du  Cheval  de  Bronze 
seems  a  soUdt  comfortable  old  inn  and  vit  turn  mto 
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die  courtyard  for  our  nii^tfy  slop.  The  cour^rard 
immediately  adjoins  the  hold  apaitmenb  on  die 
rear  and  is  not  entirely  free  from  objectionaUe 
odors— -our  only  complaint  against  die  Cheval  de 
Bronze.  Our  rooms  front  on  the  street,  the  noise 
being  decidedly  preferable  to  the  assortment  of 
smells  in  the  rear.  The  town  has  nodiing  to  d^ 
tain  one,  and  is  rather  unattractive,  despite  ib  pleas- 
ing appearance  from  a  distance.  On  the  main 
street  near  our  hotel  are  the  arcades,  which  have 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  famous  rows  of 
Chester. 

We  are  awakened  eaily  in  the  morning  by  the 
tramp  of  a  large  company  of  soldiers  along  die 
street,  for  Remiremont,  being  so  near  the  frontier, 
is  heavily  garriscmed.  These  French  soldiers  we 
have  seen  everywhere,  in  die  towns  and  on  die 
roads,  enough  of  them  to  remind  us  that  the  country 
is  really  a  vast  military  camp.  They  are  radier 
undersized,  as  a  rule,  and  their  attire  is  often 
slouchy  and  worse  for  wear.  Their  bearing  seems 
to  us  anything  but  soldierly  as  they  shuffle  along 
the  streets.  Perhaps  we  remember  this  the  more 
because  of  the  ccmtrast  we  see  in  Germany  a  litlle 
later.  A  good  authority,  however,  tdls  us  diat 
the  French  army  is  in  a  fine  state  of  prqiaredness 
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and  would  give  a  good  account  of  itself  if  called 
into  action. 

We  are  early  away  from  Remiremont  on  a  fine 
toad  winding  among  the  pme^d  hills.  Some 
sixteen  miles  out  of  the  town  we  find  a  splendid 
hotel  at  Gerardmer  on  a  beautiful  little  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Vosges  Forest*  where  we 
should  no  doubt  have  had  quite  different  service 
from  the  Cheval  de  Bronze.  We  have  no  regrets* 
however,  since  Remiremont  is  worth  seeing  as  a 
typical  small  frontier  town.  At  Gerardmer  we 
begm  the  long  dimb  over  die  mountain  pass  which 
crosses  the  German  border;  there  are  several  mfles 
of  the  ascent  and  in  some  places  the  grades  are 
steep  enough  to  seriously  heat  the  motor.  We  stop 
many  times  on  the  way  and  there  is  a  dear  litde 
stream  by  the  roadside  from  which  we  replenish 
the  water  in  the  heated  engine.  The  air  grows 
cooler  and  more  bracbg  as  we  ascend  and  thous^ 
it  is  a  fine  June  day,  we  see  banks  of  snow  along 
the  road.  On  either  side  are  great  pme  trees, 
through  which  we  catch  occasional  glimpses  of 
wooded  hills  and  verdant  valleys  lying  far  beneath 
us.  Despite  the  cool  air,  flowers  blo<»n  along  die 
road  and  the  ascent,  though  rather  strenuous,  is  a 
delightful  one. 

At  the  summit  we  come  to  the  customs  <^ces 
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of  the  two  countries,  a  few  yards  apart  Here 
we  bid  f areweD  to  France  and  dip  acron  die  bolder 
into  the  Fatheiiand,  as  its  natives  so  love  to  call  it 
A  wonderful  old  officiaL  who  seems  to  embodljr 
aU  the  (fignity  and  power  of  die  empire  he  serves, 
comes  out  of  the  customs  house.  His  flowing  gray 
beard  is  a  full  yard  long  and  die  stem  of  his 
mighty  porcelain  pipe  is  still  longer.  He  is  dad 
in  a  fauldess  uniform  and  wears  a  miBtaiy  cap 
bespangled  with  appropriate  emblems — altogedier, 
a  marvel  of  that  official  glory  in  which  the  Germans 
so  delight  His  functions,  however,  do  not  cat' 
reqiond  with  his  personal  splendor,  for  he  on^  of- 
ficially counterrigns  our  Royal  Automobile  Qub 
pasq>ort  delivers  us  a  pair  of  number  plates  and, 
lastly,  collects  a  fee  of  some  fifteen  marls.  He 
gives  us  a  certificate  showing  that  we  are  now  en- 
tided  to  travel  the  highways  of  the  empire  for  two 
weeks,  and  should  we  remain  longer  we  shaD  have 
to  pay  an  additional  fee  on  leavmg  die  country. 
The  Captain  waves  an  approved  military  adieu,  to 
which  the  official  solemnly  responds  and  we  set  out 
in  search  of  adventure  m  the  land  of  the  Kaiser. 
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Had  we  crossed  a  sea  instead  of  an  imagmaiy 
dividing  line  we  could  hardly  have  found  a  more 
abrupt  change  in  the  characteristics  of  people  and 
country  than  we  cKscover  when  we  descend  into 
the  broad  green  vaUey  of  the  Rhine.  We  have 
a  series  of  fine  views  as  we  glide  down  the  easy 
grades  and  around  the  sweeping  curves  of  the 
splendid  road  that  leads  from  the  crest  to  the 
wide  plain  along  the  river — glimpses  of  towns  and 
villages  lying  far  beneath,  beyond  long  stretches  of 
wooded  hills.  On  our  way  we  meet  peasants 
driving  teams  of  huge  horses  hitched  to  heavy 
logging  wagons.  The  horses  go  mto  a  panic  at 
the  sii^t  of  the  car  and  the  drivers  seem  even  more 
panicky  than  the  brutes;  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  motor  is  not  so  common  in  Gennany  as  in 
England  and  France. 

The  provmce  of  Alsace,  by  which  we  enter 
Germany,  was  held  by  France  from  the  time  of 
Napoleon  until  1871*  but  it  never  entirdy  lost  its 
Gmnan  peculiarities  during  the  French  occupation. 
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Its  villages  and  fannlKnises  are  distinctljr  Teiitoiiic» 
though  the  larger  towns  show  more  traces  of  French 
influence.  '  Cobnar,  some  twenty  mfles  from  Ae 
border,  is  the  first  city — a  place  of  about  forty 
diousand  people  and  interesting  to  Americans  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  senator,  Bartholdi,  who  de- 
signed die  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor. 
It  is  a  substantially  built  town  with  an  enormous 
Gothic  church  and  its  museum  has  a  funoos  col- 
lection of  pictures  by  earbr  Gcnnan  masters. 

A  few  miles  from  Colmar  we  come  to  die  Rhine, 
so  famed  in  German  song  and  story*  a  green,  rush- 
ing flood  that  seems  momentarily  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  pontoon  bridge  which  bears  us 
across.  Beyond  the  river  the  level  but  pocnly 
surfaced  road  leads  to  Freiburg,  a  handsome  dty 
of  about  seventy-five  diousand  people.  It  tt  a 
noted  manubicturing  town  and  has  an  ancient  uni- 
versity widi  about  two  thousand  students.  Its 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in 
Germany,  the  great  tower,  three  hundred  and  tafjtkty 
feet  m  height,  being  the  earliest  and  most  perfect 
of  its  kind.  The  wmdows  of  fburteenth<c&tniy 
glass  are  particularly  fine  and  there  are  many  re- 
mariuible  paintings  of  a  litde  later  date.  The  dty 
has  other  important  churches  and  many  beautiful 
public  buildings  and  monuments.    Indeed,  Freflniig 
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is  a  good  example  of  die  neatness,  cleanliness  and 
civic  pride  that  prevails  in  most  of  the  laiger  Ger- 
man cities.  It  has  many  ezceDent  hotels  and  we 
have  a  well-served  Imicheon  at  the  Victoria.  We 
should  stop  for  the  day  at  Freibmg  were  it  not 
for  our  unexpected  delay  at  Dijcm;  we  must  hasten 
if  we  are  to  reach  Oherammergau  in  time  for  our 
reservations.  In  the  diree  remaining  dayfig^t  hours 
we  make  a  swift  run  to  Tuttlmgen,  some  nx^ 
miles  eastward*  passing  several  small  villages  and 
two  good-sized  towns*  Neustadt  and  Donaueschin- 
gen,  on  the  way.  The  latter  is  near  the  head 
waters  of  die  Danube,  and  frcxn  here  we  foDow 
the  nvtx  to  Tuttlingen.  We  pass  dirous^  a 
beautifully  wooded  country  and  several  inns  along 
the  way  indicate  that  diis  section  is  a  frequented 
pleasure  resort  There  are  many  charming  pano- 
ramas from  the  road,  which  in  places  swings 
around  the  hillsides  some  distance  above  the 
river. 

Had  we  known  the  fate  in  store  for  us  at 
Tuttlingen,  we  should  surely  have  stopped  at  one 
of  the  hotels  which  we  hastily  passed  in  our  dash 
for  that  town.  But  we  reach  it  just  at  dusk — a 
place  of  about  fifteen  thousand  people — and  tum 
in  rather  dubiously  at  the  unattractive  Post  Hotel. 
If  the  Post  is  a  fair  sample  of  die  country  inns  of 
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Gennany*  die  tourist  AmAi  keep  detr  of  oomliy 
nmt  wben  poMble.  Od  entenng  we  meet  an  as- 
sortment of  odors  not  eq>ecially  conducive  to  good 
an>etite  for  the  evening  meaL  and  dm  proves  of 
die  land  diat  requires  a  good  MpptAe.  We  are 
faungiy,  but  not  hungiy  enough  to  eat  the  Post's 
fare  with  anything  like  relish  and  we  are  haunted 
by  considerable  misgivings  about  die  little  we  do 
consume.  The  Post,  however,  does  not  lack  pat- 
ronage, dious^  it  seems  to  come  main^  faom  Ger- 
man commercial  men  who  are  seeking  trade  in  die 
thriving  town. 

We  are  away  earfar  in  the  morning,  following  a 
rough,  neglected  road  some  dozen  miles  to  Lad- 
wigshaven  at  the  head  of  Lake  Gmstance,  or  die 
Boden  See,  as  the  Gennans  style  it  A  new  hif^ 
way  leading  down  to  the  lake  diore  tt  not  yet  opco» 
though  nearfar  ready,  and  we  descend  over  a  tempo- 
rary road  which  winds  among  tree  stumps  and 
drops  down  twenty  per  cent  grades  for  a  coiq[>Ie  of 
miles.  We  are  thankful  that  we  have  od|y  die 
descent  to  make;  I  doubt  whether  our  forly<4ioi«e 
engine  would  ever  have  pulled  us  iq>  die  *l>ank,** 
as  a  Yorkshire  man  would  describe  it 

But  having  reached  the  level  of  the  lake,  we  find 
a  splendid  road  closely  following  the  diore  for  forty 
miles  and  affording  views  of  some  of  die  finest  and 
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most  famous  scenery  in  Europe.  In  aD  our  joumqr* 
ings  we  have  had  few  more  glorious  runs.  The 
clear  bahny  June  day  floods  everything  with  light 
and  color.  The  lake  lies  still  and  blue  as  the 
heavens  above*  and  beyond  its  shining  eaqpanse  rise 
the  snow-capped  forms  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  their 
rugged  ranks  standing  sharply  against  the  sthreiy 
horizon.  At  dieir  feet  stretches  the  green  Ime  of 
the  shore  and  above  it  the  dense  shadows  of  the 
pines  that  cover  the  sl<^>es  to  the  snow  line.  It  is 
a  scene  of  inq>iring  beauty  that  one  sees  to  best  ad- 
vantage from  the  open  road.  Near  at  hand  green 
fields  stretch  to  the  hills,  no  great  distance  away, 
and  the  belated  fruit-tree  blossoms  load  the  air  with 
perfume.  Hay-making  is  in  progress  in  the  little 
fieMs — ^women  swing  the  scythes  or  handle  the 
rakes  and  pitchforks  while  staid  old  cows  draw  the 
heavy,  awkward  carts.  There  are  several  pleasant 
little  towns  along  the  shore,  rather  neater  and  cleaner 
than  the  average  German  village,  though  even  these 
are  not  free  from  occasional  touches  of  filthiness. 
Near  the  center  of  the  lake  is  Friedrichshafen,  a 
popular  resort  with  numerous  hotels.  There  is  a 
beautiful  drive  along  the  lake,  bordered  with  shrubs 
and  trees,  and  frontmg  on  this  is  the  comfortable- 
looking  Deutsches  Haus,  sunounded  by  gardens 
^^ch  extend  to   the   shore.    We   remember   the 
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Deutsches  Haus  particulaily,  since  on  ib  fjigM^etf 
closed  veranda  we  are  served  with  an  excdknt 
luncheon.  As  we  resume  our  journey,  (eding  at 
peace  with  the  workL  and  open  up  a  little  on  the 
smooth  lakeside  road,  the  Captam  exclaims: 

**!(  I  had  all  die  money  I  could  possibly  want, 
do  you  know  what  I'd  do?  Fd  just  buy  a  motor, 
don't  you  know,  and  do  nothing  on  eardi  but  tour 
about  Europe!" 

And  we  all  agree  that  under  such  conditions  and 
on  such  a  day  his  proposed  vocation  seems  an  ideal 
one. 

Friedrichshafen,  I  should  have  said,  was  the  home 
of  C>unt  Zeppelin  of  airship  fame,  and  as  we 
passed  through  the  town  his  immense  craft  was  being 
made  ready  for  an  experimental  trip.  It  was  then 
attracting  much  attention  in  Germany  and  was  the 
precourser  of  the  only  Ime  of  commercial  airships 
now  in  existence. 

Lindau,  a  small  resort  built  on  an  island  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  marks  the 
point  of  our  departure  from  Lake  Constance.  We 
enter  the  town  over  a  narrow  causeway  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  main  road,  but  find  litde  to  detain 
us.  We  dimb  the  steep  winding  road  leacfing  out 
of  the  valley  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  our 
course  wends  among  the  foothills  of  die  Bavarian 
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Alps.  It  proves  a  delightful  run;  we  witness  con- 
stantly changing  displa]rs  of  color  and  glorious  ef- 
fects of  light  and  shadow.  Thunder  stonns  are 
raging  in  the  mountains  and  at  intervals  they  sweep 
down  and  envdop  our  road  in  a  dash  of  summer 
ram.  Above  us  tower  the  majestic  Alps;  in  places 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow  still  lies  against 
the  barren  rocks  or  amidst  the  dense  green  of  the 
pines,  while  above  the  summits  roll  blue-gray  cumu- 
lus clouds  glowing  with  vivid  lightning  or  briDiant 
with  occasional  bursts  of  sunshme.  Near  at  hand 
stretch  green  meadows  of  the  fooduDs,  variegated 
with  great  flashes  of  blue  or  yeOow  flowers  as 
though  some  giant  painter  had  swept  his  brudi 
across  the  landscape.  TTie  effect  is  shown  with 
striking  fidelity  b  the  picture  by  the  late  John  Mac- 
Whirter  R.  A.  which  I  have  reproduced,  though 
it  is  quite  impossible  on  so  smaU  a  scale  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  origmal  canvas — much  less  of 
the  enchanting  scene  itself. 

Among  the  foothills  and  often  weO  up  the 
mountainsides  are  the  characteristic  chalets  of  Tyrol 
and  an  occasional  ruined  castle  crowns  some  seem- 
ingly inaccessible  rock.  We  pass  several  quamt 
little  towns  and  many  isolated  houses,  aU  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  plaster  and  often  ornamented 
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with  queer  desgns  and  pictures  in  brilliant  colors. 
Tke  people  are  picturesque,  too;  the  women  and 
giris  dress  in  the  peculiar  costume  of  the  country; 
the  men  wear  knitted  jackets  and  knee  pants  with 
silver  buckles  and  their  peaked  hats  are  often  deco- 
rated with  a  feather  or  two. 

Our  road  averages  fair,  thou^^  a  few  short 
stretches  are  deqperatel^  bad — this  unevenness  we 
have  noted  in  Gennan  roads  generally,  hi  one  place 
where  the  rain  has  been  eq)eciany  heavy  we 
plunge  dirough  a  veritable  quagmire,  and  we  find 
spots  so  rough  and  stony  as  to  make  very  uncom- 
fortable going.  We  finaUy  strike  the  fine  highway 
which  follows  the  River  Lech  and  brings  us  into 
the  mountain  town  of  Fussen.  It  is  a  snug  little 
place  of  some  five  thousand  people,  nestling  in  a 
narrow  valley  through  which  rushes  a  swift,  emer- 
ald-green river.  The  Bayerischer-Hof  proves  a 
pleasant  surprise;  one  of  the  cleanest,  brightest  and 
best-conducted  inns  we  have  found  an3rwhere.  Our 
large,  weD-lighted  rooms  atford  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  snow-capped  mountains,  which  seem  only  a 
little  distance  away.  The  landlord,  a  fine-looking, 
full-bearded  native  who  speaks  English  fluently, 
gives  the  touch  of  personal  attention  that  oat  so 
much  appreciates  in  the  often  monotonous  round  of 
hotel  life.    To  the  rear  of  the  hotel  is  a  beer-garden 
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%^are  brilliant  li^^ts  and  good  music  in  the  evening 
attract  the  guests  and  townspeople  in  considerable 
numbers.  Several  other  American  motor  parties 
stop  at  die  hotel  and  we  especially  notice  one  French 
car  because  it  carries  nine  people — and  it  is  not  a 
large  car,  eidierl  The  Bayerischer-Hof  is  first'<Jass 
in  every  particular,  and  we  find  when  we  come  to 
depart  that  the  charges  are  first-<Jass»  too.  The 
Captain  is  exasperated  when  we  are  asked  sixty 
cents  per  gallon  for  **benzin"  and  says  we  will 
chance  doing  better  on  the  way — a  decision  which, 
as  it  happens,  causes  us  no  little  grief  and  some 
expense. 

Fussen  has  an  impressive  Gothic  castle — a  vast, 
turreted,  towered,  battlemented  atfair  with  gray 
walls  and  red-tiled  roof  which  looms  over  the 
town  from  die  slope  above  the  river.  I  fear,  though, 
that  the  casde  is  a  good  deal  of  a  sham,  for  there 
are  spots  where  the  stucco  has  fallen  from  the  walls, 
revealing  wooden  lath  beneath,  and  while  in  Fu** 
sen  diey  call  it  a  **thirteenth-century**  building, 
Baedeker  gives  its  date  as  two  or  three  hundred 
years  later.  It  was  never  intended  as  a  defensive 
structure,  being  originally  built  as  the  residence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Augsburg.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
the  district  court  and  the  interior  is  hardly  worth  a 
visit 
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Oberammergau  Ket  over  die  mountain  to  die 
east  of  Futsen,  tcarcdy  ten  miles  away  m  a  direct 
line,  but  to'  reach  it  we  are  compelled  to  go  by  the 
way  of  Schongau,  about  four  times  as  for.  We  pur- 
sue a  narrow,  smuous  mountain  road,  veiy  muddy 
m  places.  We  have  been  warned  of  one  excq>- 
tionally  bad  hill — a  twenty-five  per  cent  grade,  acr 
cording  to  the  Royal  Automobile  Gub  itinerary — 
but  we  give  the  matter  little  dioug^t  It  proves  a 
straight  mcline  of  half  a  mile  and  about  midway 
the  sharp  ascent  our  motor  gasps  and  comes  to  a 
sudden  stop.  We  soon  ascertain  diat  the  an|^ 
is  too  great  for  die  gasoline  to  flow  from  the  nearly 
empty  tank,  and  we  regret  the  04>tain*s  economy 
at  Fussen.  A  number  of  peasants  gather  about  us 
to  stare  at  our  predicament,  but  diey  show  nothing 
of  the  amusement  that  an  American  crowd  would 
find  in  such  a  situation.  A  woman  engages  the 
Captam  in  conversation  and  informs  us  diat  she  is 
the  owner  of  a  good  team  of  horses,  which  will  be 
the  best  solution  of  our  difficulties.  ^'Wie  vid?** 
Seventy-five  marks,  or  about  eighteen  dollars,  looks 
rie^t  to  her  and  she  sticks  to  her  price,  too.  Her 
on^  respcmse  to  die  Captain*s  indignant  protests  is 
that  she  keeps  a  road-house  at  the  top  of  the  hiD, 
where  he  can  find  her  if  he  decides  we  need  her 
services.    And  she  departs  in  die  lordly  manner  of 
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one  Mfbo  has  delivered  an  ultimatum  from  ^^iich 
diere  is  no  appeal.  A  peasant  teUs  us  that  the 
woman  makes  a  good  income  fleecing  stranded 
motorists  and  that  the  German  automobile  clubs 
have  published  warnings  against  her.  He  says  that 
a  farmer  near  by  will  help  us  out  for  die  modest 
sum  of  ten  marks  and  offers  to  bring  him  to  the 
scene;  he  also  ccHisoles  us  by  telling  us  that  five 
cars  besides  our  own  have  stalled  on  the  hill  during 
the  day.  The  farmer  arrives  before  long  widi  a 
9>anking  big  team,  which  gives  us  the  needed  lift, 
and  the  grade  soon  permits  the  motor  to  get  m  its 
worL 

We  reach  Oberammergau  about  two  o'clock, 
only  to  find  another  instance  where  the  Captain's 
economical  tendency  has  worked  to  our  disad- 
vantage. He  had  declined  to  pay  the  price  asked 
by  Cook's  agency  in  London  for  reservation  of 
looms  and  seats  for  the  Passion  Play  and  had  ar- 
ranged for  these  with  a  German  firm,  Shenker  & 
Co.  at  Freiburg.  On  inquiring  at  die  office  of  the 
concern  in  the  village  we  find  no  record  of  our 
reservations  and  no  tickets  to  be  had.  **Shenker  is 
surely  a  ^rotter,'  "  says  the  Captam,  immensely  dis- 
gusted, and  it  requires  no  small  effort  to  find  quar- 
ters, but  we  at  last  secure  tiny  rooms  in  a  peasant's 
cottage  in  the  outddrts  of  die  village.    Tickets  we 
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finally  obtain  by  an  eainett  appeal  at  Co^*i  of* 
fices,  diough  at  conoderable  premiunL 

Our  quarten  are  almost  primitive  in  their  plain- 
ness, but  diey  are  tolerably  clean;  die  meab,  senred 
in  a  large  dining-hall  not  far  away,  are  only  fair. 
The  people  of  Oberammergau,  our  landlord  sajrs, 
face  a  difficult  problem  in  caring  for  the  Passion 
Play  crowds.  These  come  but  once  in  ten  years 
and  during  the  mtervening  time  visitors  to  the  town 
are  comparatively  few.  Yet  the  villagers  must  care 
for  the  great  throngs  of  play  years,  though  many 
apartments  and  lodgmg-houses  must  stand  empty 
during  the  interval  and  the  only  wonder  is  diat 
charges  are  so  moderate. 

The  regular  population  of  Oberammergau  is  less 
than  two  thousand,  thou^  during  die  play  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  much  larger  place.  The 
houses  .are  nearly  all  of  the  prevailing  Bavarian 
style,  with  wide,  oveihanging  eaves  and  white  walls 
often  decorated  with  brighdy  colored  frescoes. 
Throu^  the  center  of  the  village  rushes  the  Ammcr, 
a  clear,  swift  mountam  stream  which  sometimes 
works  havoc  when  flooded.  The  church  is  modem, 
but  its  Moorish  tower  and  rococo  decorations  do 
not  impress  us  as  especially  harmonious  and  there 
is  litde  artistic  or  pleasing  in  the  angular  lines  of 
the  new  theatre.    The  shops  keep  open  on  every 
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day  of  the  week,  including  Sunday,  until  nearly 
midnight  These  are  filled  with  carvings,  pottery, 
postcards  and  endless  trinkets  for  die  souvenir-seek- 
ing tourist  and  perhaps  yield  more  profit  to  die 
town  dian  die  play  itself.  There  are  several  good- 
sized  inns,  but  (me  has  no  chance  of  lodging  in  one 
of  diem  unless  quarters  have  been  engaged  months 
in  advance — not  very  practicable  when  coming  by 
motor. 

One  will  best  appreciate  the  magnificent  situation 
of  the  village  from  a  vantage-point  on  one  of  the 
mountains  which  encompass  the  wide  green  valley 
on  every  side.  On  the  loftiest  crag  of  all  gleams  a 
tall  white  cross — surely  a  fit  emblem  to  fint  greet 
the  stranger  who  comes  to  Oberammergau.  In  die 
center  of  the  vale  is  the  village,  the  dean  white- 
walled  houses  grouped  irregulaj^  about  the  huge 
church,  which  forms  the  social  center  of  the  place. 
The  dense  green  of  die  trees,  die  brie^ter  green  of 
the  window-shutters,  the  red  and  gray-tile  roofs  and 
the  swift  river  cleaving  its  way  through  the  town, 
afford  a  pleasing  variety  of  color  to  complete  the 
picture.  The  surrounding  green  pastures  with  the 
herds  of  catde  are  the  property  of  the  villagers — 
neady  every  family  of  this  thrifty  OMnmunity  is  a 
landholder.    The  scene  is  a  quiet,  peaceful  one,  such 
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a$  suhs  die  chancier  of  die  people  ki^  iohabit  dds 
lovdjjr  Tale. 

And  diese  tame  viOagen,  simple  and  uni^eten- 
tious  as  diey  are,  wiD  hardly  faul  to  favorably  ini|»ess 
die  stranger.  The  Tyrolese  costume  is  eveiywfaere 
in  evidence  and  diere  is  a  large  predominance  of 
fuU-bearded  men,  for  the  play-actors  are  not  al- 
lowed to  resort  to  wigs  and  false  whiskers.  Thqr 
exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  the  Swiss  rather  dian 
the  Germans  and  dieir  manners  and  customs  are 
simple  and  democratic  in  the  extreme.  While  the 
head  of  the  oHnmunity  is  nominally  the  burgo- 
master, the  real  govenunent  is  vested  in  the  house- 
holders. The  freedom  from  envy  and  strife  is  in- 
deed remarkable;  quarrels  are  unknown  and  very 
few  of  the  inhabitants  are  so  selfish  as  to  se^  for 
honor  or  wealdi.  The  greatest  distincdcm  diat  can 
oMne  to  any  of  them  is  an  important  part  in  the 
play;  yet  there  is  never  any  contention  or  bitterness 
over  the  allotments.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  dse- 
where  a  community  more  seriously  happy,  more 
healthful  or  morally  better  dian  Oberammergau. 

I  shall  not  write  at  length  of  the  world-famous 
play.  It  has  been  so  weD  and  widely  described  that 
I  could  add  but  litde  new.  It  is  interesting  as  the 
sole  survival  of  a  vast  number  of  mediaeval  miracle 
plays,  though  it  has  cast  otf  the  coarser  features  and 
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progrened  into  a  really  artistic  production.  I  must 
first  of  aU  plead  my  own  ignorance  of  the  true 
^irit  and  marvelous  beauty  of  die  play  ere  I  saw 
it  I  thought  it  the  crude  production  of  a  com- 
munity of  ign<Mrant  peasants  who  were  shrewd 
enough  to  turn  their  religion  into  a  money-making 
scheme  and  I  freely  declared  that  I  would  scarcely 
cross  the  street  to  witness  it  But  when  the  great 
chorus  of  three  hundred  singen  appeared  in  the 
prelude  that  glorious  Sunday  morning,  I  began  to 
realize  how  mistaken  I  had  been.  And  as  the  play 
progressed  I  was  more  and  more  impressed  with 
its  solemn  smcerity,  its  artistic  staging  and  its 
studied  hannony  of  coloring.  Indeed,  m  the  last 
named  particular  it  brought  vividly  to  mind  tiie 
rich  yet  subdued  tcmes  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  ,and  the  effect  of  the  rare  old  tapestries 
one  occasionally  finds  m  the  museums.  The  tab- 
leaux m  many  cases  closely  followed  some  famous 
picture — as  Leonardo  DaVinci*s  **Last  Supper**  or 
Rubens*  ''Descent  from  die  Cross/* — all  perfecdy 
carried  out  in  col<Nring  and  spirit.  The  costumes 
were  rich  and  carefully  studied,  giving  doubdess  a 
true  picture  of  the  times  of  Christ  The  acting  was 
the  perfection  of  naturalness  and  the  crude  and 
ridiculous  features  of  the  early  miracle  plays — and, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  of  the  Passion  Play  itself — 
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have  been  gradually  dropped  untO  scarce  a  trace 
oi  diem  remains.  Tlie  devil  no  longer  serves 
die  purpose  of  die  clown,  having  altogedier  disap- 
peared;  and  even  die  tableau  of  Joaaik  and  tbe 
whale,  though  given  m  the  printed  programs,  was 
omitted,  evidently  from  a  sense  of  its  ridiculousness. 
I  found  myself  strangely  atfected  by  the  maple  story 
oi  die  play.  One  indeed  might  imagine  diat  he 
saw  a  real  bit  of  die  ancient  worid  were  it  not  for 
the  great  steel  arches  bending  above  him  and  the 
tdephone  vnres  stretching  across  the  Uue  sky  over 
the  stage. 

But  I  diink  the  best  proof  of  die  real  human  in- 
terest of  the  play  is  that  it  held  die  undivided  at- 
tention of  five  thousand  spectators  for  eight  long 
hours  on  a  spring  day  whose  perfect  beauty  was  a 
strong  lure  to  the  open  sky.  And  it  did  diis  not 
only  for  one  day  but  for  weeks,  later  m  the  sum- 
mer requiring  an  almost  continuous  daily  perfwm- 
ance.  And,  having  seen  it  once,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  greater  number  of  spectators  would  gladly  wit- 
ness it  agam,  for  so  great  a  wodc  of  art  cannot  be 
grasped  from  a  single  performance. 

Of  course  Oberammergau  has  not  escaped  the 
critics,  but  I  fancy  the  majority  of  them  are,  like 
myself  before  our  visit  to  the  town,  quite  ignorant 
of  die  facts  as  weU  as  the  true  spirit  of  die  people. 
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The  commcmest  charge  is  diat  die  play  is  a  money" 
making  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  promoters,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  people  are  poor  and  remain  poor. 
The  actual  profits  from  the  play  are  not  large  and 
these  are  devoted  to  sofne  public  wodc,  as  the  new 
theatre,  the  hospital  and  the  good  cause  of  public 
roads.  The  salaries  paid  the  players  are  merely 
ncxninal,  in  no  case  exceeding  a  few  hundred  marks. 
The  only  source  of  private  profit  comes  from  the 
sale  of  souvenirs  and  the  entertaining  of  visitors,  but 
this  can  not  be  great,  considering  that  the  harvest 
comes  only  once  in  a  decade.  The  play  is  *Vom- 
mercialized**  only  to  the  extent  of  placing  it  on  a 
paying  basis  and  if  this  were  not  the  case  there 
could  be  no  performance.  The  very  fear  of  this 
charge  kept  the  villagers  up  to  1910  from  placing 
their  tickets  and  reservations  in  the  hands  of  G>ok 
and  other  tourist  agencies,  though  they  were  finally 
persuaded  to  yield  in  this  as  an  acconmiodation  to 
die  public.  The  most  effective  answer  to  the  asser- 
tion that  the  chief  end  of  the  play  is  money-making 
may  be  found  in  the  constant  refusal  of  the  villagers 
to  produce  it  elsewhere  than  in  Oberammergau. 
Offers  of  fabulous  sums  from  promoters  in  England 
and  the  United  States  for  the  production  of  the  play 
in  the  large  centers  of  these  countries  have  been 
steadOy  refused,  and  the  actors  have  pursued  their 
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humble  avocatioiis  in  fhm  quiet  little  town  quite 
content  with  dicir  meager  earnings.  Nor  have  thejr 
yielded  to  the  tenqplation  to  give  the  play  oSteaa. 
though  it  would  be  immensely  profitaUe  if  pre- 
sented every  year  or  even  every  alternate  year. 

We  leave  the  little  mountain-girdled  valley  widi 
a  new  coocq>tion  of  its  Passion  Hay  and  its  unique, 
h^>py  people.  The  majestic  spectacle  we  have 
witnessed  during  our  stay  will  linger  with  us  so  long 
as  life  shall  last  and  it  can  never  be  odierwise  than 
a  pleasant  and  in4>iring  memory. 
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Munich  is  sixty  miles  north  of  Oberammergau 
and  die  road  is  better  than  the  average  of  German 
highways.  For  some  distance  out  of  the  viUage  we 
pursue  a  winding  course  among  die  mountains, 
^^ch  atfords  some  glorious  vistas  of  wooded  vales 
and  snow-<:apped  Alps  while  we  descend  to  the 
wide  plam  surrounding  Munich.  We  pass  through 
several  sleepy-looking  villages,  though  they  prove 
sufficiently  wide-awake  to  collect  a  toll  of  two  or 
three  marks  for  the  privilege  of  traversing  their 
streets.  A  weD-surfaced  highway  bordered  by 
trees  leads  us  mto  the  broad  streets  of  Munich, 
where  we  repair  to  the  Gmtinental  Hotel 

We  remain  here  several  days  and  have  the  op- 
portunity of  closely  observing  the  Bavarian  capital. 
We  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  the  cleanest,  most 
artistic  and  most  substantial  city  we  have  ever  seen. 
A  number  of  drives  through  die  main  streets  and 
envircms  reveal  litde  in  the  nature  of  slums;  even 
the  poorest  quarters  of  the  city  are  solidly  buOt  and 
dean,  and  next  to  its  beautiful  buildings  and  artistic 
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monuments  the  deanlmeas  of  Munkk  aecms  to  us 
most  noteworthy.  Peihaps  the  ladies  should  be 
given  credit  for  this — not  the  members  of  the  wo- 
men's dubs,  who  are  often  supposed  to  influence 
civic  atf ain  for  the  better*  but  the  old  women  \Ao 
do  the  sweeping  and  scrubbing  of  the  streets,  for 
we  see  them  in  every  part  of  the  dty.  This  sfNck" 
and-^an  deanlmess  of  the  larger  German  cities 
forms  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  filth  and  squalor  of 
the  villages,  some  of  v^ch  are  even  worM  than  any* 
thing  we  saw  in  France — but  of  this  more  anon. 

Munich  has  a  population  of  more  than  a  hatf 
million,  and  having  been  built  withm  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  essentially  modem.  It  has  many  notable 
public  buildings,  mainly  in  die  Gennan  Godiic 
style — ^the  Rathhaus,  widi  its  queer  dock  which 
sets  a  number  of  life-size  automatcHis  in  motion 
every  time  it  strikes  die  hour,  being  the  most  fa- 
miliar to  tourists.  The  Royal  Palace  and  the  Na- 
ti(Hial  Theatre  are  splendid  structures  and  the  latter 
is  famous  for  grand  opera,  in  which  the  Germans 
take  great  delight.  Munich  ranks  as  an  important 
art  capital,  having  several  galleries  and  museums, 
among  which  die  Bavarian  National  and  German 
Museum  are  the  most  notable.  There  are  num- 
erous public  gardens  and  parks,  all  kept  with  the 
trim  neatness  that  characterizes  the  entire  dty.    And 
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cme  must  not  forget  the  |;>eer-garden8,  wliich  play 
so  large  a  part  in  German  life;  the  whole  population 
frequents  these  open-air  drinking-places*  where  beer 
and  other  refredmients  are  served  at  small  tables 
underneath  the  trees.  The  best  feature  of  these  is 
the  excellent  music  which  is  an  invariable  accom- 
paniment and  Munich  is  famous  for  its  musicians. 
The  most  proficient  of  these  think  it  no  detraction 
to  perform  in  the  beer-gardens,  which  are  attended 
by  the  best  people  of  all  classes;  students,  artists, 
professors,  business  and  military  men  make  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  patrons  of  these  resorts.  The 
gardens  are  conducted  by  the  big  brewers  and 
Munich  beer  is  famous  the  world  over.  There  is 
comparatively  little  manufacturing  in  the  city,  thou^^ 
we  noted  one  exceptionally  large  iron  foundry  and 
a  great  engine  works. 

During  our  stay  we  took  occasion  to  have  our 
car  overhauled  at  a  public  garage  and  were  im- 
pressed with  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the 
German  mechanics.  They  were  usually  large,  fine- 
looking  fellows,  always  good-natured  and  accommo- 
dating. The  wages  paid  them  are  quite  small  as 
compared  with  those  of  American  mechanics,  being 
about  one-third  as  much.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
aftemoon  everythbg  stops  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
while  the  workmen  indulge  m  a  pot  of  beer  and  a 
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slice  or  two  of  black  breacL  We  saw  this  in  a 
laige  fbundiy,  where  several  hundred  men  were  em- 
ployed and  were  tdd  diat  die  custom  is  univenaL 

The  Captain,  while  admitting  that  most  of  die 
German  worionen  were  very  good  fellows,  often 
treated  them  in  a  siqperdlious  manner  that  I  fear 
sometimes  wodced  against  our  mterests.  In  hdU 
the  Captain's  dislike  of  everydiing  German  was  de- 
cidedly pronounced  and  the  sight  of  a  company  of 
soldiers  usually  put  him  m  an  ill  humor.  **rO  have 
to  take  a  crack  at  those  fellows  some  time,  mysdf/* 
he  would  say,  m  the  firm  conviction  that  war  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  was  mevitable. 

He  was  not  put  in  a  better  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards our  Teutonic  hosts  when  he  came  to  pay  the 
bill  at  the  Continental.  Through  carelessness  un- 
usual on  his  part,  he  neglected  to  have  an  iron-dad 
understanding  when  he  engaged  accommodations  and 
we  had  to  suffer  in  consequence.  He  made  a  vig- 
orous protest  without  appreciable  effect  cm  the 
suave  clerk,  who  assured  us  that  die  rates  of  the 
Continental  were  quite  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians.  They  were  high — yes;  but  only 
persons  of  quality  were  received.  Indeed,  a  prin- 
cess and  a  baroness  were  among  the  guests  at  that 
moment  and  he  hinted  that  many  applicants  were 
turned   away   because   their   appearance   did  not 
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meet  the  requirements  of  die  Contmental.  **We 
just  look  them  over***  said  the  clerk,  **and  if  we 
don*t  like  them  we  tell  them  we  are  full.**  All  of 
which  the  Captain  translated  to  us,  though  I  should 
judge  from  his  vehemence  in  replying  to  the  clerk 
that  he  used  some  language  which  he  did  not  re- 
peat— pediaps  it  had  no  equivalent  in  English. 
But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose;  we  paid  the  bill  and 
were  free  to  get  whatever  comfort  we  could  from 
the  reflection  that  we  had  been  fellow-guests  with 
a  princess.  **I  saw  her  one  day,**  said  the  Cap- 
tain. **She  was  smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  parlor 
and  I  offered  her  one  of  mine,  which  she  declined, 
though  she  talked  with  me  very  civilly  for  a  few 
minutes.** 

We  start  rather  late  m  die  day  with  Ulm  and 
Stuttgart  as  objective  points.  Tlie  weather  is  fickle 
and  the  numerous  villages  through  which  we  pass 
would  be  disgusting  enou;^  in  die  sunshine,  but 
they  fairly  reek  m  the  drizzling  rain.  The  streets 
are  inches  deep  in  filth  and  we  drive  slowly  to  avoid 
plastering  the  car — ^though  the  odors  would  induce 
us  to  hasten  if  it  were  possible.  Along  the  high- 
road stretch  the  low  thatched  cottages;  each  one 
is  half  stable  and  die  refuse  is  often  piled  above  the 
small  windows.  We  dare  not  think  of  our  plight 
if  a  tire  should  burst  as  we  drive  gingerly  along, 
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but  we  f ortimately  escape  suck  disaster.  Erenr* 
where  in  these  villages  we  see  groups  of  sturdbr  chil- 
dren— ^**race  suicide**  does  not  trouble  Germaiqr, 
nor  does  die  frightfully  insanitaiy  aNiditions  of  dieir 
homes  seem  to  have  affected  them  adversely.  On 
die  cootraiy«  fhey  are  fat,  healthy«4ooldng  rascals 
who— the  Captain  declares — scream  insulting  epi- 
thets at  us.  On  all  sides,  de4>ite  die  rather  mdem- 
ent  weather,  we  see  women  in  die  fields,  pulling 
weeds  or  using  heavy,  mattock-shaped  hoes.  We 
even  see  old  crones  breaking  rock  for  road-wori^  and 
others  engaged  in  hauling  muck  frcNn  die  villages 
to  the  fields.  Men  are  more  seldom  seen  at  wori^ 
— ^what  their  occtq>ation  is  we  can  only  sunnise. 
They  cannot  be  caring  for  the  chOdren,  all  of  ^lom 
seem  to  be  running  the  streets.  PossiUy  diey  are 
washing  the  dishes.  But,  fecetioumess  aside,  it  is 
probable  that  the  millions  of  young  men  who  are 
compelled  to  do  anny  service  for  three  years  leave 
more  work  for  the  women  at  homt.  The  railv^y 
traveler  in  Germany  sees  litde  of  the  conditions  I 
have  described  in  these  smaller  villages;  few  of 
them  are  on  the  railroad  and  the  larger  towns  and 
tourist  centers  are  usually  cleanly. 

The  dominating  feature  of  Uhn  is  the  cathedral 
whose  vast  bulk  looms  over  the  gray  roofs  of  the 
houses  crowding  closely  around  it    It  is  the  second 
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largest  church  in  Germany  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
organs  in  existence.  The  great  central  spire  is  the 
loftiest  Gothic  structure  in  the  world,  rising  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet,  which 
overtops  even  G>logne.  It  has  rather  a  new  ap- 
pearance, as  a  complete  restoration  was  finished 
only  a  few  years  ago.  The  cathedral  has  made 
Ulm  a  tourist  center  and  this  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  numerous  hotels  of  the  town.  We  have  a 
very  satisfactory  luncheon  at  the  Munster,  though 
the  charge  startles  us  a  little.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  some  of  these  inns  have  a  special 
schedule  for  the  man  with  an  automobile-^ 
rating  him  as  an  American  millionaire,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  notion  in  Germany,  is  endowed 
with  more  money  than  brains. 

From  Ulm  we  pursue  a  poor  road  along  the 
River  Fils  to  Stuttgart,  making  slow  progress 
through  the  numerous  villages.  The  streets  are 
thronged  with  children  who  delight  in  worrying  our 
driver  by  standing  in  the  road  until  we  are  nearly 
upon  them.  The  Captain  often  addresses  vigorous 
language  to  the  provoking  urchins,  only  to  be  an- 
swered by  an  epithet  or  a  grimace. 

Stuttgart  is  a  clean,  well-built  city  with  large 
commercial  enterprises.  We  see  several  American 
flags  floating   from    buildings,    for   many  Stuttgart 
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concerns  have  branches  m  the  Slates.  It  is  a  fa- 
mous publishing  center  and  its  interest  in  books  is 
evidenced  by  its  splendid  library,  which  contains 
more  than  a  half  million  volumes.  Among  these  is 
a  remarkable  collection  of  bibles,  representing  eight 
thousand  editions  in  over  one  hundred  languages. 
Tliere  are  the  usual  museums  and  galleries  to  be 
found  in  a  German  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
people  and  many  fine  monuments  and  memorials 
grace  the  streets  and  pariu.  The  population  is 
largely  Protestant,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  a  church  of  the  first  magnitude.  We 
stop  at  the  old-fashioned  Marquardt  Hotel,  which 
proves  very  good  and  moderate  in  rates. 

The  next  day  we  cover  one  htmdred  and  sixty 
miles  of  indifferent  road  to  Frankfort,  going  by  the 
way  of  Karlsruhe,  Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt.  We 
come  across  a  few  stretches  of  modem  macadam, 
but  these  aggregate  an  insignificant  proporticHi  of 
the  distance.  The  villages  exhibit  die  same  tmat- 
tractive  characteristics  of  diose  we  passed  yesterday. 
Many  have  ancient  cobblestone  pavements  full  of 
chuck-holes;  in  others  the  streets  are  muddy  and 
filthy  beyond  description.  It  is  Sunday  and  the 
people  are  in  their  best  attire;  work  is  suspended 
everywhere— quite  the  opposite  of  what  we  saw 
in  France.    The  country  along   our   route   is  level 
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and  devoid  of  interest.  From  Karlsruhe  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  though  at  some  distance 
from  the  river  itself.  We  pass  through  several  for- 
ests which  the  government  carefully  conserves — ^in 
favorable  contrast  with  our  reckless  and  wasteful 
destruction  of  trees  in  America.  There  is  much 
productive  land  along  our  way  and  the  fields  of 
wheat  and  rye  are  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
But  for  all  this  the  country  lacks  the  trim,  parklike 
beauty  of  England  and  the  sleek  prosperity  and 
bright  color  of  France. 

Heidelberg,  thirty  miles  north  of  Karlsruhe,  is 
a  town  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  people.  The  uni- 
versity, the  oldest  and  most  famous  school  in  the 
empire,  is  not  so  large  as  many  in  America,  having 
but  sixteen  hundred  students  in  all  departments.  It 
has,  however,  an  imposing  array  of  buildings,  some 
of  these  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  school  was  founded.  The  town  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Neckar,  which  is  crossed  by  a  high 
bridge  borne  on  massive  arches.  There  is  a  fine 
view  down  the  river  from  this  bridge  and  one  which 
we  pause  to  contemplate.  From  the  bridge  we 
also  get  a  good  view  of  the  town  and  the  ancient 
castle  which  dominates  the  place  from  a  lofty  hill. 
Ruined  castles,  we  have  found,  are  as  rare  in  Ger- 
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many*  outside  the  Rhme  region,  as  they  are  com- 
mon in  England* 

We  reach  Frankfort  at  dusk,  more  weary  dian 
we  have  been  m  many  a  day.  The  roads  have 
been  as  tiying  as  any  we  have  traversed  in  Europe 
for  a  like  distance,  and  these,  with  the  cobblestone 
pavements,  have  been  responsible  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  tire  trouble,  which  has  not  tended  to 
alleviate  our  weariness  or  improve  our  tempers. 
Tlie  Cailt<»i  Hotel  looks  good  and  proves  quite  as 
good  as  it  looks.  It  is  the  newest  hotel  m  the  city, 
having  been  opened  within  a  year  by  the  well-known 
Ritz-Carlton  Corporaticm.  In  construction,  equip- 
ment and  service  it  is  up  to  the  highest  Gmtinental 
standard — ^with  prices  to  correspond. 

One  would  require  several  days  to  visit  the 
points  of  interest  in  Frankfort,  but  our  plans  do  not 
admit  of  much  leisurely  sightseeing.  It  is  <me  of 
the  oldest  of  Gennan  cities,  its  records  running  back 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne  m  793.  We  shaD 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  a  drive  about  die 
principal  streets  and  an  outside  view  of  die  most 
important  buildings.  Chief  among  these  is  the  mag- 
nificent opera  house,  the  railway  station — said  to 
be  the  finest  on  the  Continent — the  library,  the 
Stadel  Museum,  the  **Schau8pielhau8,**  or  new 
theatre,  and  the  municipal  buildings.    Tlie  Cathe- 
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dial  of  St  BardK^emew  is  die  oldest  church*  datmg 
from  1235,  but  architecturally  it  does  not  rank 
with  G>logne  or  Ulm.  The  interior  has  a  number 
of  important  pamtings  and  frescoes.  St.  Peter*s, 
the  principal  Protestant  church,  is  of  the  modem 
Renaissance  sfyle  with  an  ornate  tower  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height 

There  is  one  shrine  m  Frankfort  that  probably 
appeals  to  a  greater  number  of  tourists  than  any 
of  the  monumental  buildings  we  have  named — the 
plain  old  house  where  the  poet  Goethe  was  bom 
in  1 749  and  where  he  lived  during  his  earlier  years. 
Goethe  occupies  a  place  in  German  literature  anal- 
ogous only  to  that  of  Shakespeare  in  our  own  and 
we  may  well  believe  that  this  house  is  as  much  ven- 
erated in  the  Fatherland  as  the  humble  structure  in 
Stratford-on-Avon  is  revered  in  England.  It  has 
been  purchased  by  a  patriotic  society  and  restored 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  concfition  and 
now  contains  a  collection  of  relics  connected  with 
the  poet — books,  original  manuscripts,  portraits  and 
pers<mal  belongings.  The  custodian  shows  us  about 
with  the  officiousness  and  pride  of  his  race  and  re* 
lates  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  writer,  which  are 
duly  translated  by  the  Captain.  While  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  become  enthusiastic  over  a  Gennan  writer 
about  whom  we  know  but  little,  it  is  easy  to  see 
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that  the  patriotic  native  might  find  as  much  sentt* 
ment  in  the  Goethe  house  as  we  did  in  Abbotsford 
or  Alloway. 

It  is  only  a  short  run  from  Frankfort  to  Mayence, 
where  we  begin  the  famous  Rhine  Valley  trip. 
We  pause  for  luncheon  at  the  excellent  Hotel 
d*Angleterre,  which  overlooks  die  broad  river.  The 
city,  declares  Herr  Baedeker,  is  one  of  die  most 
interesting  of  Rheinish  towns  and  certainly  one  of 
the  oldest,  for  it  has  a  continuous  history  from  368, 
at  which  time  Qiristianity  was  already  flourishing. 
It  figured  extensively  in  the  endless  church  and  civil 
wars  that  raged  during  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
captured  by  the  French  in  1689  and  1792.  After 
the  latter  fall  it  was  ceded  to  France,  which,  how- 
ever, retained  it  but  a  few  years.  Formerly  it  was 
<Mie  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  towns  in  the  king- 
d<»n,  but  its  walls  and  forts  have  been  destroyed, 
though  it  still  is  the  seat  of  a  garrison  of  seventy- 
five  hundred  soldiers.  It  has  a  cathedral  of  first 
importance,  founded  as  early  as  400,  though  few 
traces  of  the  original  building  can  be  found.  A 
notable  feature  is  a  pair  of  bronze  doors  executed 
m  988,  illustrating  historic  events  of  diat  time.  But 
the  greatest  distinction  of  Mayence  is  that  Johann 
Gutenberg,  the  father  of  modem  printing,  was  bom 
here  near  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.     At 
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least  this  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  savants,  though 
there  be  those  who  cliq>ute  it.  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  died  in  the  city  about  1468; 
neither  is  it  disputed  that  he  established  his  first 
printing  shop  in  Mayence,  and  did  much  important 
work  in  the  town.  The  famous  Gutenberg  Bible, 
a  copy  of  which  sold  recently  for  $30,000,  was 
executed  here  about  1430.  A  bronze  statue  of 
the  famous  printer  by  Thorwaldsen  stands  in  front 
of  the  cathedral. 

The  fifty  or  sixty  miles  between  Mayence  and 
G>blenz  comprise  the  most  picturesque  section  of 
the  Rhine,  so  famous  in  song  and  legend,  and  our 
road  closely  follows  the  river  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance. The  really  impressive  scenery  begins  at 
Bingen,  ten  miles  west  of  Mayence,  where  we  en- 
ter the  Rhine  Gorge.  On  either  side  of  the  river 
rise  the  clifflike  hills — ^literally  vine-covered,  for  the 
steep  slopes  have  been  terraced  and  planted  with 
vineyards  to  the  very  tops.  Oiu*  road  keeps  to  the 
north  of  the  river  and  is  often  overhung  by  rocky 
walls,  while  far  above  we  catch  glimpses  of  ivy- 
clad  ruins  surmounting  the  beetling  crags.  The 
highway  is  an  excellent  one,  much  above  the  Ger- 
man average.  In  places  it  is  bordered  by  fruit- 
trees — a  common  practice  in  Germany — and  we 
pass  men  who  are  picking  the  luscious  cherries.    So 
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Strong  is  law  and  order  m  die  Fadieriand,  we  are 
told,  that  these  public  fruit-trees  are  never  molesled 
and  the  proceeds  are  used  for  road  improTemeot 
The  day  is  showery,  which  to  some  extent  obscures 
the  scenery,  lhou|^  the  changeful  moods  of  li|^t 
and  color  are  not  widxmt  charm.  The  great  hills 
widi  dieir  casdes  and  vbeyards  are  alternately 
cloud-swept  and  flooded  with  sunli^^t— or,  more 
rarely,  hidden  by  a  dashing  summer  diower. 

Bingen  has  gamed  a  wide  fame  from  the  old 
ballad  ^ose  melancholy  lilt  comes  quickly  to  one*s 
mind — thou|^  we  do  not  find  die  simple  country 
village  we  had  imagmed.  It  has  about  ten  thou- 
sand people  and  lies  in  a  litde  valley  on  bodi  sides 
of  die  Nahe,  a  small  river  which  joins  die  Rhme 
at  this  point  It  is  an  ancient  place,  its  history 
running  back  to  Roman  times.  Slight  remains  of 
a  Roman  fortress  stiD  exist,  dioug^  die  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Klopp  G»de,  ^lich  was  restored 
from  complete  ruin  a  half  century  ago.  This  casde 
is  open  to  visitors  and  from  its  tower  one  may  look 
down  on  die  town  with  its  gray  ro<^  and  huge 
churches. 

From  Bingen  to  Coblenz,  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  the  gorge  of  the  Rhine  is  continuous 
and  we  are  never  out  of  sight  of  the  vin»<overed 
hills  and  frequent  ruins.    Nearly  all  die  ruined  cat- 
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ties  of  Gennany  center  here  and  we  see  fit  matches 
for  Caerphilly,  Richmond  or  Kenilworth  in  Britain. 
In  this  hurried  chronicle  I  cannot  even  mention  all 
of  these  picturesque  and  often  imposing  ruins, 
thou|^  a  few  may  be  chosen  as  typical. 

A  short  distance  from  Bingen  is  Rheinstein,  orig- 
inally built  about  1270  and  recently  restored  by 
Prince  Henry  as  one  of  his  summer  residences, 
though  he  has  visited  it,  the  custodian  tells  us,  but 
once  in  two  years.  A  wearisome  climb  is  necessary 
to  reach  the  castle,  which  is  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  road  where  we  leave  our 
car.  The  mediaeval  architecture  and  furnishings 
are  carried  out  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  restora- 
tion, giving  a  good  idea  of  the  life  and  state  of  the 
old-time  barons.  Tliere  is  also  an  important  collec- 
tion of  armor  and  antiquities  relating  to  German 


In  this  same  vicinity  is  Ehrenfds,  which  has  stood 
in  ruin  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Its  towers  still 
stand,  proud  and  dureatening,  though  the  residen- 
tial portions  are  much  shattered.  Opposite  this  ruin, 
on  a  small  island  in  the  river,  is  the  curious  ''Mouse 
Tower,**  where,  legend  asserts,  a  cruel  archbishop 
was  once  besieged  and  finally  devoured  by  an  army 
of  mice  and  rats,  a  judgment  for  causing  a  number 
of  poor  people  to  be  burned  in  order  to  get  rid 
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of  them  during  a  famine.  But  as  the  bishop  liyed 
about  915  and  the  tower  was  built  some  three  hun- 
dred years  later,  his  connection  with  it  is  certainly 
mythical  and  let  us  hope  the  rest  of  the  story  has 
no  better  foundation.  The  old  name,  Mausturm 
(arsenal),  no  doubt  suggested  the  Bctioo  to  scxne 
early  chronicler. 

The  casdes  of  Sonneck  and  Falkenburg,  dating 
from  the  eleventh  century,  surmount  the  heights  a 
litde  farther  on  our  way.  These  were  strcxigholds 
of  robber-barons  who  in  the  middle  ages  preyed 
upon  the  river-borne  traffic — ^their  exploits  forming 
the  burden  of  many  a  ballad  and  tale.  These  gen- 
try came  to  their  just  deserts  about  1300  at  the 
hands  of  Prince  Rudolph,  who  consigned  them  to 
the  gallows  and  destroyed  their  casdes.  Sonneck 
is  still  in  ruins,  but  Falkenburg  has  been  restored 
and  is  now  private  property. 

Almost  every  foot  of  the  Rhine  Gorge  boasts 
of  some  supernatural  or  heroic  tale — as  myth-makers 
the  Germans  were  not  behind  their  contemporaries. 
We  pass  the  DeviKs  Ladder,  where  the  fiend  once 
aided  an  ancient  knight — no  doubt  on  the  score  of 
personal  friendship— to  scale  the  perpendicular  ditf 
to  gain  the  hand  of  a  **ladye  fair.**  A  litde  far- 
ther are  the  Lorelei  Rocks,  where  the  sirens  en- 
ticed the  sailors  to  destruction  in  the  rapids  just 
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below.  Quite  as  unfortunate  were  the  seven  vir- 
gins of  Schonburg,  who  for  their  prudery  were 
transformed  into  seven  rocky  pinnacles  not  far  from 
the  Lorelei — and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

A  volume  would  not  catalog  the  legends  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  Rhine  Gorge.  At  least  the  Cap- 
tain so  declares  and  adds  that  he  knows  a  strange 
story  of  the  Rhine  that  an  old  German  once  told 
him  in  Bingen.  At  our  sdicitation  he  repeats  it  as 
we  glide  slowly  along  the  river  road  and  I  have 
thought  it  worth  recasting  for  my  book.  There  will 
be  no  harm  done  if  it  is  skipped  by  the  reader  who 
has  no  taste  for  such  things.  It  is  a  little  after  the 
style  of  several  German  legends  of  ancient  gentry, 
who  sold  themselves  to  the  Evil  One  to  gain  some 
greatly  desired  point — ^though  I  always  thought 
these  stories  reflected  on  the  business  sagacity  of 
the  Devil  in  making  him  pay  for  something  he  was 
bound  to  get  in  the  end  without  cost.  The  story, 
I  find,  is  long  enough  to  require  a  chapter  of  itself 
and  it  may  appropriately  follow  this. 

Tliere  are  endless  small  towns  along  the  road, 
but  they  are  quite  free  from  the  imtoward  condi- 
tions I  have  described  in  the  more  retired  villages 
off  the  track  of  tourist  travel.  Boppard,  St.  Goar 
Oberwesel  and  Bomhofen  are  among  the  number 
and  each  has  its  storied  ruin.     Near  the  last-named 
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are  the  twin  castlet  of  Tke  Brodien.  with  dieir 
legend  of  love  and  war  which  die  painstaking  Bae- 
deker duly  chronicles.  Above  St  Goar  towers  die 
vast  straggling  ruin  of  Rheinf els»  said  to  be  die 
most  extensive  in  Germany,  which  has  stood  in  de- 
cay smce  its  capture  by  die  French  in  1797.  It 
crowns  a  barren  and  almost  inaccessible  rock  which 
rises  nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  die  river.  Neat 
B<vpard  is  Marzburg,  the  only  old-time  castle  ^lich 
has  never  been  m  ruin.  It  has  passed  throu^  many 
vicissitudes  and  at  present  serves  as  a  museum  of 
ancient  weapons  and  warlike  costumes. 

As  we  ^^roach  Q>blenz  we  come  in  si|^t  of 
the  batdemented  towen  of  Stolzenfels  rising  above 
the  dense  forests  that  cover  the  great  hill  on  which 
it  stands.  The  casde  is  diree  hundred  and  ten  feet 
above  the  river,  but  the  plam  square  tower  rises 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  hii^er,  affording  a  mag- 
nificent oudook.  The  present  structure  is  modem, 
having  been  built  in  1842  by  die  crown  pnoct  on 
the  site  of  an  old  casde  destroyed  by  die  French. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  emperor,  ^o  cpcM  it  to  vis- 
itors when  he  is  not  m  residence.  It  is  a  q>lendid 
edifice  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  fbraier  magnifi- 
cence of  die  ruins  we  have  seen  to-day. 

Q>blenz,  at  the  junction  of  die  Moselle  and 
Rhine,  appeals  to  us  as  a  stc^ping-place  and  we 
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turn  in  at  the  Monopol — just  ^y  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  certain^  much  better  hotels  in  Q>blenz 
than  this  old-fashioned  and  rather  slack  place, 
thou|^  it  has  the  redeeming  feature  of  very  mod- 
erate charges.  The  Oqptam  is  in  very  ill  humor; 
he  has  quaneled  with  an  employe  at  die  garage 
and  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  tried  to  drive  the  car 
over  him.  I  feared  die  outraged  Teuton  might 
drop  a  wrench  in  our  gear-box  as  a  revenge  for  die 
rating  the  Captain  gave  him — thou|^  fortunately, 
we  experience  no  such  misfortune. 

Coblcnz  has  about  Bhy  thousand  people  and 
while  it  is  a  very  old  city — its  name  indicating  Ro* 
man  origin — it  has  litde  to  detain  the  tourist  An 
hour's  drive  about  the  place  will  suffice  and  we 
e^ecially  remember  die  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Emperor  William  L,  which  stands  on  the  point  of 
land  where  the  two  rivers  job — a  memorial  which 
Baedeker  declares  ''one  of  the  most  impressive  per- 
sonal monuments  in  the  world."  The  equestrian 
figure  is  forty-six  feet  high  and  dominates  the  land- 
scape in  all  directions,  being  especially  imposing 
when  seen  from  the  river.  Just  opposite  Coblenz 
is  die  fortress  of  Elhrenbreitstein,  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river.  A  finely  engineered  road 
leads  to  the  fort,  where  a  large  garrison  of  soldiers 
is  stationed.     Visitors  are  admitted  provided  diey 
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can  satisfy  the  offidak  that  diey  are  not  foreign 
military  men  who  might  tpy  out  the  defenses. 

Our  route  as  planned  by  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  was  to  take  us  from  Coblenz  to  Treves  by 
way  of  the  Moselle  Valley,  but  our  desire  to  see 
the  cathedral  leads  us  to  follow  the  Rhine  road  to 
Cologne.  Mr.  Maroney  of  the  Club  afterwards 
told  me  that  we  made  a  mistake,  since  the  scenery 
and  storied  ruins  of  Moselle  Valley  are  quite  equal 
to  the  Rhine  Gorge  itself.  Cologne  one  can  see 
any  time,  but  the  chance  to  follow  the  Moselle  by 
motor  does  not  come  every  day.  We  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  trip  to  Cologne,  since  there  is  little 
of  the  picturesqueness  and  romantic  charm  that  de- 
lighted us  on  the  previous  day.  The  casde  of 
Drachenfels,  on  a  mighty  hill  rising  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  river,  is  the  most  famous  ruin,  but  we 
do  not  undertake  the  rather  difficult  ascent.  The 
far-reaching  view  from  the  summit  was  celebrated 
by  Byron  in  "Childe  Harold.** 

Just  opposite  is  the  ruin  of  Rolandseck,  with  its 
pathetic  legend  of  unrequited  love  and  constancy. 
This  castle,  tradition  says,  was  built  by  Roland,  a 
crusader,  who  returned  to  find  that  his  affianced 
bride  had  given  him  up  as  dead  and  entered  a 
convent.  He  thereupon  built  this  retreat  whence 
he  could  look  down  upon  the  convent  that  impris- 
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oned  the  fair  Hildegund.  When  after  some  years 
he  heard  of  her  death  he  never  spoke  again,  but 
IHned  away  until  death  overtook  him  also  a  short 
time  afterwards. 

Midway  we  pass  through  Bonn,  the  university 
town,  a  clean,  modem  city  of  sixty  thousand  peo« 
pie.  The  university  was  founded  a  century  ago  and 
has  some  three  thousand  students.  Beethoven  was 
bom  in  Bonn  in  1 770,  in  a  house  which  now  con- 
tains a  museum  relating  to  the  great  composer. 

Our  road  keeps  to  the  right  of  the  river,  which 
is  swollen  and  dirty  yellow  from  recent  rains.  We 
pass  many  villages  with  miserable  streets — the  road 
in  no  wise  compares  with  the  one  we  foDowed  yes- 
terday through  the  Gorge.  Altogether,  the  fifty 
miles  between  Coblenz  and  Cologne  has  little  to 
make  die  run  worth  while. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  narrow,  crooked  streets 
of  Cologne  well  before  noon  and  are  stopped  by — 
it  seems  to  us — a  veiy  officious  policeman  who  tells 
us  we  may  proceed  if  we  will  be  careful.  Tliis 
seems  ridiculous  and  the  Captain  cites  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  itching  of  every  German  functionary 
to  show  his  authority,  but  later  we  leam  that  motors 
are  not  allowed  on  certain  streets  of  Cologne  be- 
tween eleven  and  two  o'clock.  Our  friend  the  offi- 
cer was  really  showing  us  a  favor  on  account  of 
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our  ignorance  in  pcnnitting  ut  to  proceed.  We 
direct  our  course  towards  die  cadiedraL  wliicfa  over- 
shadows everything  dse  in  G>logne,  and  die  Savoy 
Hotd,  just  opposite,  seems  die  logical  place  to  stop. 
It  proves  very  satisfactoiy,  thou|^  it  ranb  well  down 
in  Baedeker*s  list 

Cologne  Cathedral  is  conceded  to  be  die  most 
magnificent  church  in  the  woAd  and  a  lengthy  de- 
scription would  be  litde  but  useless  repetiticm  of 
well-known  data.  We  find,  however,  that  to  rea^y 
^>preciate  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  great 
edifice  one  must  ascend  the  towen  and  view  the 
various  details  at  close  range.  It  is  not  easy  to 
climb  five  hundred  feet  of  winding  stairs,  especially 
if  one  is  inclined  to  be  a  litde  short-winded,  but 
the  effort  will  be  rewarded  by  a  better  conception 
of  the  building  and  a  magnificent  view  covering  a 
wide  scope  of  country.  We  are  unfortunate  today 
since  a  gray  mist  obscures  much  of  the  city  beneath 
us  and  quite  shuts  out  the  more  distant  landscape. 
The  great  twin  towers,  whidi  rise  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  into  the  sky.  were  completed  only  a 
few  years  ago.  In  the  period  between  1842  and 
1880  about  five  million  dollars  was  expended  in 
carrying  out  the  original  plans — almost  precisely  as 
they  were  drawn  by  the  architects  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago.    The  comer-stone  was  laid  in  1246 
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and  coDstructioD  was  carried  forward  at  intervak 
during  die  period  of  seven  centuries. 

Inside,  the  cathedral  is  no  less  impressive  than 
from  die  exterior.  Hie  vaulting,  which  rises  over 
two  hundred  feet  from  die  floor,  is  carried  by  fifty- 
six  great  pillars  and  the  plan  is  such  diat  <Hie*s 
visi<Hi  may  cover  ahnost  die  whole  interior  from  a 
rins^  viewpomt  It  is  lighted  by  sofdy  toned  win- 
dows— mosdy  modem,  diough  a  few  date  from 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteendi  centuries  and,  altogedier, 
the  effect  is  hardly  matched  by  any  odier  church  in 
Christendom. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  see  the  show-places  of 
Cologne  during  our  stay — ^it  would  require  a  week 
to  do  this  and  we  shall  have  to  come  again.  An 
aftemocm  about  the  city  gives  us  some  idea  of  its 
monuments  and  notable  buildings  as  well  as  glimpses 
of  die  narrow  and  often  quaint  streets  of  the  old 
town.  The  next  day  we  are  away  for  Treves  and 
Luxemburg  before  die  *Verboten**  hour  for  motor 
cars. 

If  we  missed  much  fine  scenery  in  die  Moselle 
Valley  by  coming  to  Cologne,  die  loss  is  pardy 
atoned  for  by  the  country  we  see  to-day  and  the 
unusually  excellent  roads.  Our  route  as  far  as 
Treves  runs  a  litde  west  of  soudi  and  diverges  some 
seventy-five  miles  from  die  Rhine.    It  is  through  a 
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hif^  roDmg  counby,  often  tomewfaat  sterile,  but 
we  kave  many  gjorious  views  from  die  iq>land  roads. 
There  are  Icmg  stretches  of  hills  interspersed  with 
wooded  vaUeys  and  fidds  bri^t  with  ydlow  gone 
or  crimson  poppies.  There  are  many  grain-fidds, 
though  not  so  opulent-looking  as  those  we  saw  in 
the  Rhine  Valley,  and  we  pass  through  tracts  of 
fragrant  pine  forest,  which  often  crowd  iq>  to  die 
very  roadside.  There  are  many  long  thougji  usually 
easy  climbs,  and  again  we  may  glide  downward  a 
mile  or  more  with  closed  dirotde  and  disengaged 
gears.  Much  of  the  way  the  roadside  is  bordered 
with  trees  and  the  landscapes  remind  us  more  of 
France  than  any  we  have  so  far  seen  in  Germany. 
We  pass  but  two  or  diree  villages  in  die  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  between  Cologne  and  Treves; 
there  are  numerous  isolated  farmhouses,  mdier 
cleaner  and  better  than  we  have  seen  previously. 
We  stop  at  a  country  inn  m  the  village  of  Prun  for 
luncheon,  whidi  proves  excellent — a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, for  the  inn  is  anydiing  but  prqxMsessing  m 
appearance.  The  guests  sit  at  oae  long  table  with 
the  host  at  the  head  and  evidendy  the  majority  are 
people  of  the  village.  Beer  and  wine  are  served 
free  with  the  meal  and  some  of  the  patrons  imbibe 
an  astonishing  quantity.  This  seems  to  be  the  uni- 
versal custom  in  the  smaDer  inns;  in  the  city  hotels 
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wine  comes  as  an  extra — no  doubt  somewhat  of  a 
deterrent  on  its  free  use. 

Treves — German  Trier — is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
town  in  Germany.  The  records  show  that  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  here  as  early  as  314  and 
the  place  was  important  in  ecclesiastical  circles 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  We  have  a  splendid 
view  of  the  town  hota  the  hills  as  we  approach;  it 
lies  in  the  wide  plain  of  the  MoseDe  and  its  red 
sandstone  walls  and  numerous  towers  present  a 
very  striking  appearance.  The  cathedral,  though 
not  especially  imposing,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
German  churches — portions  of  it  dating  from  528 
and  the  basilica  now  used  as  a  Protestant  church  is 
a  restored  Roman  structure  dating  from  306.  But 
for  all  its  antiquity  Treves  seems  a  pleasant,  up-to- 
date  town  with  weD-paved  streets — a  point  which 
never  escapes  the  notice  of  the  motorist.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  the 
wine  trade  forms  one  of  the  principal  enterprises  of 
the  place. 

A  few  miles  from  Treves  we  enter  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  an  independent  country, 
though  part  of  the  German  Zollverein,  which  no 
doubt  makes  our  touring  license  and  number-plates 
pass  current  here.  It  is  a  tiny  state  of  no  more 
than  a  thousand  square  miles,  though  it  has  a  quar- 
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tor  inilli<m  people.  Luxemburg,  whtfe  we  decide 
to  stop  for  the  nii^  is  die  capital  The  Grand 
Hotel  Brasseur  looks  good«  though  the  service 
proves  rather  slack  and  die  *  cuisbe**  anydiing  but 
first-class.  Luxemburg  is  a  delq^t — pardy  due  to 
its  peculiar  and  picturesque  situation*  but  stiD  more 
to  the  quaint  buildings  and  crooked,  narrow  streets 
of  the  <Jder  parts  and  the  shattered  walls  and  watch* 
towers  that  stiD  encircle  it  The  more  modem  por- 
tion of  die  town — ^which  has  but  twenty  diousand 
mhabitant»--tt  perched  on  a  roc^  tableland,  diree 
sides  of  which  drop  ahnost  precipitously  for  about 
two  hundred  feet  to  small  rivers  beneadu  The 
hotels  and  principal  busmess  houses  are  on  die 
plateau,  but  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are  wedged 
in  the  narrow  valleys.  These  are  spanned  by  sev- 
eral high  bridges,  from  one  of  which  we  have  a 
deligjitful  viewpoint  It  is  twiUg^t  and  die  gray 
houses  are  merging  mto  the  shadows,  but  the  stem 
towen  and  broken  walls  <m  the  heights  fling  dieir 
rugged  forms  more  clearly  than  ever  against  die 
wide  band  of  the  sunset  horizcHi.  These  are  the 
renmants  of  the  fortifications  whidi  were  ccHidemned 
to  destruction  by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1876, 
which  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand 
Duchy.    Only  the  obsolete  portions  of  the  defenses 

were  permitted  to  stand  and  these  add  wonderfully 
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to  die  romantic  beauty  of  die  town.  Indeed,  the 
wide  panoramas  of  vaDey  and  mountain,  of  bare, 
beetling  rock  and  trim  park  and  garden,  groups  of 
old  trees,  huge  arched  viaducts  and  the  ancient 
fortifications,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
we  have  witnessed  <m  die  Continent  It  evident^ 
so  inqpressed  die  poet  Goethe,  about  cHie  hundred 
years  ago,  for  a  gr^>hic  descripti<m  of  Luxemburg 
may  be  found  in  his  writings.  So  charming  is  die 
scene  that  we  linger  until  dadmess  quite  obliterates 
it  and  return  to  our  inn  feeling  that  Luxemburg  has 
more  of  real  attractiveness  than  many  of  the  tourist- 
thronged  cities. 
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Friedridi  Reuunuth  had  always  been  an  im- 
setded  and  discontented  youth;  if  his  days  were 
sad  he  ccxnplained  because  they  were  so  and  if 
they  were  prosperous  he  still  found  fault  It  was 
not  strange  that,  being  of  such  a  nature,  he  should 
already  have  tried  many  vocations,  although  yet  a 
young  man.  At  the  time  of  my  stoiy  he  had  be- 
come a  soldier,  and  while  he  often  fretted  and 
chafed  under  the  rigor  of  military  discipline,  he  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  shift  fr<»n  its  shackles  as  had 
been  his  wont  in  other  occupations. 

By  chance  he  formed  a  friendship  with  an  old 
and  grizzled  comrade,  who,  although  he  had 
served  almost  two  score  yean  in  the  army»  was 
still  hale  and  strong.  The  old  man  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  numberless  desperate  engagements  but 
had  always  come  out  of  the  fray  unscathed.  Queer 
stories  were  whispered  about  him  among  his  soldier 
companions,  but  only  whiq>ered,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved, and  with  reason,  that  he  would  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  anyone  who  crossed  his  padu 
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He  had  murdered  his  own  brother  in  a  fit  of  fury, 
and  to  him  was  also  imputed  the  assassinaticMi  of 
the  Baron  of  Reynold,  who  rebuked  the  fiery- 
tempered  man  on  some  trifling  point;  but  he  had 
never  been  brought  to  justice  for  any  of  his  crimes. 
There  was  a  vague  rumor  diat  Gottfried  Winstedt 
had  sold  himself  to  the  devil  in  return  for  the 
power  to  resist  all  mortal  weapons  and  to  escape 
all  human  justice — this  it  was  that  made  him  in- 
vuherable  in  battle  and  shielded  him  from  the 
wrath  of  the  law. 

But  Friedrich  in  his  association  with  this  man 
for  the  $pact  of  two  months  had  noted  little  extra- 
ordinary about  him.  He  never  guessed  why  the 
veteran  broke  an  habitual  reserve  to  become  his  com- 
panicm  until  one  night  when  they  were  conversing 
on  the  eve  of  battle.  As  they  sat  moodily  together 
by  a  waning  camp-fire  the  older  man,  who  had 
been  even  more  morose  than  usual  during  the  day, 
broke  the  silence.    In  a  melancholy  voice  he  said : 

**I  have  somewhat  to  teD  you  now,  for  before 
the  set  of  tomorrow's  sun  I  will  be — God  in 
Heaven,  where  will  I  be? — but  let  it  pass;  I  dare 
not  think  of  it  My  life  has  been  one  of  un- 
paralleled wickedness;  I  have  committed  crimes  the 
very  recital  of  which  would  appall  the  most  hard- 
ened criminal  in  the  Kingdom,  but  I  would  not 
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recite  diem  to  you  if  I  coukL  for  what  would  avail 
the  monotonouB  stoiy  of  vice  and  Uoodshed  for 
which  there  is  no  repentance?  You  have  heard  die 
rumon  that  these  accursed  fods  have  v^ii^ered  of 
me — ^I  will  not  say  whedier  diey  be  true  or  no. 
But  long  foreseeing — ^yes,  foreknowing  my  fate — 
I  have  sought  for  someone  m  wh(xn  I  mis^t  con- 
fide* I  was  drawn  toward  you — ^I  hardly  know 
why — ^yet  I  dare  not  wholly  trust  in  you.  Upon 
me  condition,  neverdieless,  I  will  commit  to  joa 
something  of  vast  and  curious  importance.** 

Friedrich  in  his  amazement  was  silent  and  the 
veteran  brought  f ordi  from  the  folds  of  his  faded 
cloak  a  small  sandalwood  box,  which  he  hdd 
toward  die  young  man. 

**I  would  have  you  swear,**  he  said,  **by  all  you 
hold  sacred  diat  you  will  never  open  diis  casket 
except  on  one  condition;  it  is  diat  you  should  so 
desire  some  earthly  thing — ^wealth,  fame,  love — 
diat  you  are  willing  to  barter  your  eternal  welfare 
to  secure  it** 

Something  in  the  old  man*s  manner  as  well  as 
his  words  aroused  in  Friedrich  a  feeling  aldn  to 
fear.  He  took  the  required  oadi,  mentally  resolving 
that  he  Would  throw  the  mysterious  casket  in  the 
river  oa  die  first  opportunity. 

**Now  leave  me  instantly;  I  shall  never  see  you 
lot 
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again  in  this  world  and  even  I  am  not  so  fiendish  as 
to  wish  to  see  you  in  my  nert — but  hark  ye,  if  you 
ever  break  the  seal  out  ci  idle  curiosity  I  will  re- 
turn from  the  grave  to  avenge  myself  on  you.** 

Startled  by  the  old  man*s  vehemence,  Friedrich 
hastened  to  his  quarters  and  strove  to  sleep.  But 
the  strange  event  of  the  evening  and  thoughts  of  the 
roorrow*s  conflict,  with  its  danger  and  perhaps 
death,  drove  slumber  from  his  eyes.  He  tossed 
about  his  banack  until  the  long  roD  summoned  his 
regiment  to  die  field  of  battle.  The  fight  raged 
fiercely  and  long,  and  toward  evening  Friedrich  fell, 
seriously  wounded. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  be  on 
his  feet  agam  and  finding  himself  totally  unfitted  by 
his  wound  for  the  profession  of  arms — and,  in  fact, 
for  any  active  occupation — ^he  sadly  returned  to  his 
native  town  on  the  Rhine.  Here  it  chanced  there 
was  an  old  portrait  painter  of  some  little  renown 
who  took  a  liking  to  the  unfortunate  young  soldier 
and  proposed  diat  he  Oudy  the  art;  and  Friedrich 
applied  himself  with  such  diligence  in  his  new  vo- 
cation diat  before  long  he  far  excelled  his  master. 
Things  went  prosperously  with  him.  His  fame 
spread  beyond  the  borders  of  his  native  town  and 
came  to  the  ears  of  many  of  the  noble  families  of 
die  vicinity.    He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pat- 
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ronized  by  tome  of  these  and  he  transf ened  the 
beauty  of  many  a  haughty  dame  and  fair  damsel 
to  his  canvas  with  unvarying  success.  Indeed*  it  is 
said  that  more  dian  one  of  his  fair  clients  lodced 
languishingly  at  the  young  artist«  whose  skill  and 
fame  made  much  amends  for  humble  birtL 

But  Friedrich  boasted  diat  he  gazed  upon  the 
fairest  of  them  unmoved.  Ambitious  and  free- 
hearted, he  thought  himself  impervious  to  the  wiles 
of  love — a  frame  of  mind  he  declared  indispensible 
to  his  art  His  success  brought  him  gold  as  weD 
as  fame  and  but  one  achievement  was  needed  to 
complete  his  triumphs — the  patrcmage  of  the.  Her- 
wehes,  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  of  all  the  great 
families  within  leagues  of  the  town.  True,  the 
baron  and  his  son  were  away  at  present,  engaged  in 
the  war  that  still  distracted  the  land,  but  the  lady 
and  her  daughter  were  at  home  in  the  magnificent 
castle  which  surmounted  an  eminence  far  above 
the  Rhine,  in  full  view  against  the  sky  from  the 
window  of  the  artistes  studio.  The  fact  that  the 
Herwehes  withheld  their  countenance  from  him  was 
a  sore  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Friedrich*s  ambitions; 
their  influence  extended  to  every  class,  and  many 
lesser  lights,  professedly  imitators  of  the  noble  fam- 
ily, foDowed  their  example  even  in  trivial  matters. 

Great  was  the  young  artistes    satisfaction   when 
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one  afteroocm  two  ladies  descended  from  a  coach 
(bearing  the  Herwehe  coat-of-arms)  which  paused 
in  the  street  before  his  studio.  Both  were  veiled, 
but  Friedrich  had  no  doubt  that  his  visitors  were 
the  baroness  and  her  daughter,  whose  patronage  he 
so  earnestly  desired.  When  both  were  seated  the 
elder  woman,  throwmg  aside  her  veil,  revealed  a 
face  that  had  lost  little  of  its  youthful  charm,  and 
with  a  tone  of  haughty  condescension  said: 

**I  have  seen  some  of  your  portraits.  Master 
Reinmuth,  and  was  pleased  with  them.  I  wish 
you,  regardless  of  time  and  cost,  to  paint  my  daugh- 
ter. 

By  this  time  Friedrich  had  to  some  extent  over- 
come his  trepidation  and  with  a  profound  courtesy 
rq[>lied, 

**I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you.  My  Lady,  if 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  indicate  the  time  and 
place  for  the  sittings.** 

**Ellsa,  dearest,  y/hat  are  your  wishes?**  asked 
the  mother,  and  in  a  voice  whose  tremulous  sweet- 
ness diriDed  the  painter,  the  young  woman  replied: 

**Let  it  be  at  the  castle,  my  dear  mother,  to- 
morrow at  this  time.  I  would  rather  not  come  to 
the  studio,  for  I  dread  the  ride  over  the  rough 
mountain  road.** 
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**I  will  be  at  your  service.  My  La4y/*  answered 
Friedridu  and  hit  viflton  dq>arted  without  delay. 

Fiiedrich  marvded  diat  hit  thoug^tt  for  die  re- 
mainder of  the  day — and  much  of  the  nii^t — 
thould  revert  to  the  demure  litde  figure  whose  voice 
had  to  moved  him.  Fame  beqpoke  her  the  fairett 
of  the  fair,  but  it  never  entered  hit  imagmingt  that 
he,  a  humble  portrait  painter,  could  diink  of  the 
daughter  of  tuch  an  illuttriout  line  but  at  one  of  a 
different  order  of  beingt  from  himtelf .  He  had 
never  thought  terioutly  of  love;  hit  mittrest,  he 
averred,  had  been  fame.  True,  he  had  m  idle 
momentt  dreamed  of  a  being  that  he  mi^  madly 
adore — and,  alat  for  him,  hit  fancy  had  become 
embodied  in  human  form.  But  why  had  this 
maiden  to  affected  him?  She  had  not  lifted  her 
veil  and  had  q>oken  but  once,  and  if  her  bearing 
were  dignified  and  her  form  graceful,  he  had  teoi 
many  othert  no  lett  charming  in  diete  req>ecb  not 
diought  of  diem  a  tecond  time.  If  he  had  analyzed 
hit  fedingt  he  would  probably  have  taid  that  die 
unutual  imprettion  wat  due  to  die  recognition  of  hit 
talent  by  the  Herwehet. 

The  appointed  hour  on  the  morrow  found  him 
following  the  footpath  which  led  to  die  catde  gate 
— a  much  thorter  though  tteeper  way  than  the 
coach  road.     Intent  at  he  wat  on  hit  mitsion,  he 
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could  not  but  pause  occasionally  to  view  the  won- 
derful  scene  that  spread  out  beneath  him.  The 
cliff  on  which  die  many-towered  old  casde  stood 
ahnost  overhung  the  blue  waters  of  die  Rhine, 
which  here  run  between  rocks  of  stupendous  height 
A  litde  fardier  down  the  yalley,  but  in  full  view 
from  his  ^lendid  vantage-point,  were  vineyard- 
terraced  hills  interspersed  with  wooded  ravines  and 
luxuriant  meadows.  The  magic  touch  of  early 
autumn  was  over  it  all — a  scene  of  enchanting 
beauty.  On  the  opposite  cliff  was  an  ancient  ruin 
(now  entirely  vanished)  and  Friedrich  recalled 
more  than  one  horrible  tale  about  this  abandoned 
place  that  had  blanched  his  youdiful  cheeks.  At 
his  feet  lay  die  gray  roofs  and  church  spires  of  his 
native  town  and  perhaps  a  shadow  of  a  thought 
of  the  renown  he  would  one  day  bring  to  it  flitted 
duroue^  his  mind — for  on  such  an  errand  and  such 
a  day  what  could  limit  his  ambitious  musings? 

He  soon  found  himself  at  the  casde  gate  and 
was  admitted  by  the  keeper,  who  knew  of  his 
coming.  He  was  ushered  into  a  magnificent  apart- 
ment and  told  to  await  the  Lady  Ellsa*s  arrival — 
and  the  servant  added  that  the  baroness  was  absent, 
having  gone  that  morning  to  Coblenz  to  }cia  her 
husband. 

Friedrich,  in  the  few  moments  he  waited,   en- 
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deavcMred  to  compote  faimsdf ,  though  fedings  of 
aiudely  and  curiooty  strove  with  hit  etforts  at  in* 
ditference;  bat  when  the  oaken  door  twung  toMy 
open  and  hit  (air  cfient  ttood  before  him,  he  ttarted 
as  diough  he  had  teoi  an  apparition.  Lideed«  it 
flashed  on  him  at  once  that  all  the  perfection  he 
had  imagined,  all  the  beauty  of  which  he  had 
dreamed*  stood  before  him  m  die  wann  tints  of 
life,  though  to  his  heated  fancy  she  teemed  more 
than  a  being  of  fledi  and  blood,  hi  truth,  the 
kindly  eyet,  the  e3q>rettive  and  delicately  moulded 
face,  the  flood  of  dad^  hair  that  fefl  over  thapdy 
thouldert,  the  tiender  yet  gracefully  rounded  fbrai, 
and,  more  than  all,  that  certam  nameless  and  in* 
describable  something  that  makes  a  woman  beauti- 
ful—did not  all  these  proclaim  her  almost  more 
dian  mortal  to  the  over-wrought  imagination  of  die 
young  visionaiy? 

**Are  you  ill?**  were  her  fint  words  when  her 
quick  eye  caught  the  i^iastly  pallor  of  the  artist*s 
face  and  the  bewildered  look  that  possessed  it 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  strove  desperately 
to  regain  his  composure.  **No,  not  ill,**  he  said. 
**I  still  suffer  from  a  wound  I  received  in  the  army 
and  the  climb  up  the  mountainside  somewhat  over- 
taxed my  strength.** 
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*1  am  umy.*^  she  replied.  ^^Had  I  known,  I 
would  gladly  have  come  to  the  studio/* 

The  look  of  sympathetic  mterest  with  which  she 
acoMnpanied  her  words  was  a  poor  sedative  to  the 
ahready  ovennasteriog  passions  of  the  artist,  but 
by  a  supreme  effort  he  recovered  himself  to  say: 

'"No,  no;  it  is  better  diat  I  do  not  pass  so  much 
of  my  time  there.  I  have  applied  myself  too  closely 
of  late.     Are  you  ready,  lac^r,  for  the  sitting?** 

**Yes,**  said  she.  **I  have  been  preparing  for 
you.  Follow  me.**  She  led  the  way  throned  sev- 
eral magnificent  apartments  to  one  even  more  ^len- 
did  than  the  rest.  **In  diis  ro<»n/*  she  continued, 
**I  would  have  the  portrait  painted,  and  as  a  set- 
ting can  you  not  pmnt  a  portion  of  die  room  itself?** 

Friedrich  assented  in  an  absent  manner  and  tak- 
ing iq)  his  palette  was  about  to  give  his  fair  sub- 
ject directions  to  seat  herself  to  the  best  advantage 
when  he  saw  she  had  already  done  so,  with  a  pose 
and  e3q>res8lon  that  might  have  delighted  even  a 
dispassionate  artist's  eye — ^if,  indeed,  any  eye  could 
gaze  dispassionately  on  the  Lady  Elsa  Herwehe. 
She  had  arranged  the  drapery  of  her  dull-red  silken 
robe  so  as  to  diq>lay  to  the  best  advantage — and 
yet  not  ostentatiously — ^the  outlines  of  her  graceful 
figure,  and  her  dark  hair  fell  in  a  shadowy  mass 
over  her  shoulders.     Her  face  bore  a  lisdess  and 
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br««way  eipienion — ^wat  it  natural  or  only  as- 
turned  for  artiitic  effect?  Friedrich  knew  not»  but 
it  made  her  seem  siq>eriiuman.  The  artist  took  iqp 
his  brush  but  his  brain  reeled  and  his  hand  trembled. 

""You  are  surely  ill**  exclaimed  Lady  Elsa  and 
would  have  called  a  servant,  but  a  gesture  from 
Friedrich  detained  her. 

'*No,  lac^,  I  am  not  ill** — and  lodng  all  control 
of  himself  he  went  madly  on — ^"'but  I  cannot  paint 
the  features  of  an  angd.  O,  Lady  EJaa,  if  it  were 
die  last  words  I  should  utter  I  must  declare  that  I 
love  you.  The  moment  I  saw  you  a  tenf <Jd  hny 
seized  my  soul.  I  never  loved  before  and  I  cannot 
stem  the  torrent  now.  O,  lady,  the  difference  be- 
tween our  stations  in  life  is  wide — but,  after  all,  it 
may  soon  be  otherwise;  I  have  talent  and  the  worid 
will  give  me  fame.  This  love  in  a  day  has  become 
my  life  and  what  is  mere  breath  without  life?  If 
you  scorn  me  my  life  is  gone** — 

The  Lady  Elsa,  who  was  at  first  overcome  by 
astonishment,  recovered  herself  to  interrupt  hiuL 
*Peace,  you  foolish  babbler,**  cried  she.  '*You 
came  to  paint  my  likeness,  not  to  make  love  to 
me.  If  you  cannot  do  your  task,  cease  your  use- 
less vaporings  and  depart.  Think  you  the  daughter 
of  an  historic  line  that  stretches  back  to  Hengist  could 
throw  herself  away  on  a  poor  pcnrtrait  painter,  die 
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son  of  an  ignorant  peasant?     Take  you  to  your 
business  or  leave  me/* 

To  Friedrich  every  word  was  a  dagger-tbrust 
He  seemed  about  to  reply  when — as  awakening 
from  a  dreadful  dream — he  rushed  from  the  apart- 
ment and  fled  in  wild  haste  down  the  stony  path 
to  the  town.  Locking  himself  in  his  studio  he 
threw  himself  on  the  couch  in  an  ecstacy  of  despair 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  nie^t  in  sleepless 
agony.  From  sheer  exhaustion  he  fell  into  a 
troubled  slumber  towards  morning — ^if  such  a  hide- 
ous semi-conscious  state  may  be  called  slumber. 
In  his  dream  he  saw  a  host  of  demons  and  in  their 
midst  a  veiled  figure  at  the  sight  of  which  his  heart 
leaped,  for  it  seemed  the  Lady  Ellsa.  She  ap- 
proached and  offered  him  her  hand,  veiled  beneath 
the  folds  of  her  robe;  when  he  had  clasped  it  he 
stood  face  to  face,  not  with  the  lady  of  his  love, 
but  with  the  sin-hardened  and  sardonic  features  of 
Gottfried  Winstedt,  the  old  soldier-comrade  whose 
dreadful  fate  he  had  forgotten!  With  a  wild  start 
he  awoke  and  his  thoughts  immediately  flashed  to 
the  strange  casket  the  old  man  had  given  him.  The 
words  of  that  anomaly  of  a  man  came  to  him  with 
an  awful  significance:  ''When  thou  shalt  so  desire 
some  earthly  thing  that  thou  wouldst  barter  thine 
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eternal  welfare  to  secure  it»  thou  mayest  open  dus 
casket** 

Fearing  that  his  curiooty  mif^t  some  time  over- 
come him  and  dreading  die  direat  of  old  GottfriedL 
he  had  buried  the  casket  m  a  londy  qx>t  and  quite 
forgotten  it  His  dream  recalled  it  to  his  memory 
at  a  time  when  no  price  would  be  too  great  to  pay 
for  the  lore  of  Elsa  Herwehe.  He  qirang  hrom 
his  couch  and  hastened  to  die  secluded  comer  of 
his  fadier*s  garden,  ^lere  he  had  buried  the  mys- 
terious casket  m  a  wrapping  of  coarse  sack-dotL 
Returning  to  his  room  and  carefully  barring  die 
doors  he  opened  die  box  widi  litde  difficulty.  It 
contained  a  roll  of  manuscript  and  a  single  sheet  of 
yellow  parchment  Friedrich  unrolled  diis  and  a 
small  scrap  of  paper  f eO  at  his  feet  It  bore  diese 
words  m  faded  red  letters: 

**Thou  who  art  willing  to  bear  die  consequence* 
read;  the  mcantation  on  die  parchment,  if  repeated 
in  a  solitaiy  q>ot  at  midnight,  will  bring  die  pres- 
ence of  the  Prmce  of  Evil,  diough  diou  canst  not 
know  die  meaning  of  die  words.  He  will  give 
diee  diy  desire  at  die  price  of  thy  soul.  But  beware 
— diou  hast  yet  die  power  to  recede.** 

Friedrich  read  these  words  with  a  strange  fasci- 
nation, nor  did  the  solemn  warning  in  the  sli^test 
degree  alter  his  purpose  to  seek  a  conference  widi 
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the  enemy.  The  parchment  bore  but  a  single 
verse  in  a  strange  language,  and  the  artist  thrust 
it  in  his  bosom  with  a  feeling  of  triumph.  A  glance 
at  the  manuscript  showed  it  the  story  of  Gottfried 
Winstedt's  life,  which  he  contemptuously  flung  into 
the  grate,  saying: 

*'What  care  I  for  the  doings  of  the  brutal  old 
fool?  To-night  I  will  seek  the  old  ruin  across  the 
Elhine  which  stands  opposite  the  Herwehe  estate — 
my  future  estate,  perchance;  no  one  will  interrupt 
taiy  busmess  there  I**  And  he  laughed  a  mirthless 
laugh  that  startled  even  himself,  for  a  hoarse  echo 
seemed  to  foDow  it;  was  it  the  Fiend  or  the  ghost 
of  Gottfried  Winstedt  who  mocked  him? 

Meanwhile,  the  Lady  EJsa  sat  m  her  chamber 
overcome  with  surprise  at  the  actions  of  the  artist; 
annoyed  and  angiy,  yet  half  pitying  him,  for  he 
was  a  gallant  young  fellow,  sure  to  gain  the  world's 
aj^lause — and  what  woman  ever  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  wholly  condemn  the  man  who  truly  loves 
her?  She  ordered  a  servant  to  restore  to  Friedrich 
his  painting  utensils  which  he  had  left  in  his  preci- 
pitate flis^t,  but  the  man  returned  saying  he  could 
not  gain  admittance  to  the  studio  and  had  left  his 
charge  at  the  door. 

The  following  day — the  same  on  which  Fried- 
ridi  had  recovered  the  fatal  casket — the  baroness 
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returned  from  Coblenz,  accoiiq>anied  by  ker  eldest 
ton.  She  inquired  as  to  the  progress  of  the  por- 
trait and  Elsa  m  a  half  careless,  yet  melancholy 
tone  told  her  all  and  even  e3q>ressed  pity  icf  die 
poor  artist  But  die  haue^ty  noblewoman  was 
highly  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  die  young 
painter  and  Heinrich,  the  son,  who  was  present, 
flew  into  an  uncontrollable  fury  and  swore  by  aD 
he  considered  holy  that  the  knave*s  inq[>udence 
should  be  punished.  Snatching  his  sword  he  left 
the  casde  m  a  great  rage.  Ellsa  called  to  him  to 
desist,  but  her  words  were  unheeded.  Stit  then 
appealed  to  her  mother:  ^'Will  you  permit  the 
rash  boy  to  leave  in  such  a  passion?  You  know 
his  fiery  temper  and  he  may  do  diat  which  will 
cause  him  grave  trouble.** 

'*I  will  not  hinder  him,**  replied  die  baroness. 
**Let  him  chastise  the  churl  for  his  presumption;  if 
we  do  not  make  an  example  of  someone,  the  vit 
lage  tanner  wiD  next  seek  your  hand.** 

*'And  if  he  did,  would  I  need  hear  his  suit) 
Why  give  farther  pain  to  the  poor  artist,  who  is 
already  m  deepest  distress?** 

*'I  shall  half  believe  you  heard  his  suit  with 
favor  if  you  urge  more  in  his  defense,**  said  the 
mother  petulantly,  and  Elsa,  who  knew  her  moods, 
sighed  and  was  nlent. 
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Meanwhile  the  wrathful  young  nobleman  pressed 
on  towards  the  town.  The  sun  had  already  far 
declined  and  flung  his  low  rays  on  the  broad  river 
till  it  seemed  a  stream  of  molten  gold.  The  red 
and  yeOow  hues  of  early  autumn  took  on  a  brighter 
glow  and  the  town,  the  distant  vineyarcb  and  the 
wooded  vales  lay  in  hazy  quietude.  But  litde  of 
this  beauty  engaged  the  mind  of  Heinrich  Herwehe 
as  he  bounded  down  the  mountain  path.  As  he 
brooded  over  the  insult  to  his  sister  his  anger,  in*- 
stead  of  cooling,  increased  until  the  fury  of  his  pas- 
sion was  beyond  his  control*  In  diis  mood  he 
came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town  where,  to  his  in- 
tense satisfaction,  he  saw  the  artist  approaching. 
Friedrich  was  hastening  toward  the  river  and  would 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  young  baron,  whom  he 
quite  failed  to  recognize.  But  he  was  starded  by 
a  fierce  oath  from  Heinrich,  who  exclaimed: 

"Ha,  you  paltiy  paint-dauber,  draw  and  de- 
fend yourself  or  I  wiD  stab  you  where  you  stand.** 

"Fool,**  rq>lied  the  astonished  artist,  "who  are 
you  diat  dius  accosts  me  on  die  highroad?** 

**That  matters  not;  defoid  yourself  or  die.^*  And 
with  these  words  the  impetuous  young  nobleman 
rushed  upon  the  object  of  his  wrath.  But  Fried- 
rich  was  no  insignificant  antagonist;  he  had  served 
in  the  army  and  had  acquired  the  tricks  of  sword- 
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play*  and  for  a  contest  lliat  requiied  a  cool  indif- 
ference to  life  or  death,  hit  mood  was  far  die  better 
of  the  two.  Litde  caring  what  his  fate  mif^  be 
and  without  further  words  he  coolly  met  the  on- 
slaught of  his  unknown  enemy.  Such  was  Hein- 
rich*s  fury  that  he  quite  disregarded  caulion  in  his 
desire  to  overcome  an  o^Mnent  whom  he  deq>ised. 
Sudi  a  contest  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  In  a 
violent  hmge  which  the  artist  avoided,  the  noble- 
man's foot  slipped  on  the  sward  and  he  was  trans- 
fixed by  his  adversaiy*s  rapier.  With  scarce  a 
groan  he  expired  and  Friedrich,  hardly  loddng  at 
his  prostrate  foe,  exclaimed: 

'*You  fool,  you  have  broufl^t  your  fate  upon 
yourselfP  and,  as  he  sheathed  his  sword,  added, 
**Who  you  were  and  why  you  did  so  set  iq>on 
me  I  cannot  conceive,  but  it  matters  not;  I  doubt 
not  that  the  confessor  to  whom  I  go  will  readier 
absolve  me  from  this  deed.** 

He  pursued  hb  lonely  way  to  the  river's  edge, 
where  he  stepped  into  a  small  boat  and  as  he 
moved  fr<»n  the  shore  he  muttered,  **0,  Elsa, 
Ellsa,  he  who  would  give  an  eatthly  life  for  love 
might  be  counted  a  madman;  what  then  of  one 
who  seeks  to  barter  eternity  for  diee?**  He  socmi 
reached  the  q>posite  bank  of  the  river  and  began 
the  steep  ascent  to  the  ruined  casde.  He  bdieU, 
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in  the  gathering  twili{^t,  the  same  nxnantic  scenes 
that  had  so  thrilled  him  but  two  days  ago  and 
could  scarce  believe  himself  the  same  man.  Dark'- 
ness  was  rapidly  gathering  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  ruin  the  last  glow  of  sunset  had  faded 
from  the  sky.  He  crossed  the  tottering  bridge  over 
die  empty  moat  and  entered  the  desolate  courtyard. 
Here,  in  the  uncertain  gloom  of  the  lonely  rum*  he 
must  wait  the  coming  of  midnight  and  wear  away 
as  best  he  could  the  ghostly  monotony  of  the  pass- 
ing hours.  But  his  purpose  was  fixed;  his  despera- 
tion had  been  cmly  increased  by  the  events  of  the 
day»  and  seating  himself  on  a  fragment  of  the  wall 
he  determined  to  endure  whatever  came.  He  heard 
the  great  cathedral  beQ  of  the  distant  town  toll  hour 
after  hour  and  when  midnight  drew  near  he  nor 
falteringly  entered  the  vast  deserted  hall  of  state. 
Here  he  lighted  his  small  lamp,  whose  feeble  beams 
struggled  fitful^  with  the  shadows  of  the  huge 
apartment  He  drew  forth  the  parchment — he  had 
not  mustered  courage  to  look  at  it  since  morning — 
and  as  the  last  stroke  of  die  great  bell  died  in  die 
glo<»n,  he  muttered  the  strange  language  of  the  in- 
cantation. Suddenly  there  came  a  rushing  sound 
as  of  a  gust  of  wind,  which  extinguished  his  lamp, 
and,  forgetting  that  he  must  repeat  die  fatal  words, 
he  let  the  parchment  fall.     The  wind  v^iitfed  it 
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lie  knew  not  ¥fliitlier.  No  viable  shape  came  beloie 
him«  bat  m  a  moment  be  f dt  die  awful  pies- 
eoce  and  a  voice  tq>ulchral  and  stony  came  out 
of  die  darkness: 

'^Mortal,  wbo  art  tbou  diat  dost  thus  summon 
me?    What  wilt  diou?** 

Sick  with  terror  and  yet  determined  even  to 
death,  Friedrich  answered:  **And  knowest  diou 
not?  Men  speak  dice  omniscienL  But  I  can  idl 
thee  of  my  hopeless  tove — ** 

'*Nay,  I  know  all,**  continued  the  voice.  **Ro- 
light  thy  lamp  and  I  will  tell  diee  how  thou  mayst 
gain  diy  desire/* 

Trembling,  Friedrich  obeyed  and  looked  wildly 
about,  expecting  die  visible  form  of  the  Fiend,  but 
he  saw  nodiing.  Yet  he  fdt  die  horrid  pres- 
ence and  knew  diat  his  awful  visitant  was  near 
at  hand. 

From  out  of  die  darimess  a  heavy  iron-clasped 
book  fell  at  his  feet  and  the  voice  continued:  **Open 
a  vein  and  sign  thy  name  m  the  book  with  blood.** 

Friedrich  with  changeless  determination  obeyed 
and  the  book  disappeared. 

**Take  this  gold,**  said  his  dreadful  monitor,  and 

a  heavy  bag  fell  at  the  arti8t*s  feet  with  a  crash, 

*'and  I  will  give  thee  graces  to  win  the  fair  one*s 

heart    Repeat  the  incantation  diat  I  may  depart** 
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For  the  first  time  smce  it  had  disappeared  Fried- 
rich  thought  of  the  fatal  parchment  and  in  an  agony 
of  horrcNT  remembered  that  it  was  gone.  He  would 
have  rudied  from  the  castle  but  the  power  of  the 
presence  held  him  immovable. 

*Tiend,**  he  shrieked,  *Vhere  is  the  parchment? 
Thou  knowest;  tell  me,  m  God*s  name  I** 

*Tool,  tenfold  fool,  dost  thou  call  on  my  arch- 
enemy to  adjure  me?  The  parchment  is  naught  to 
me;  it  was  thy  business  to  guard  it  I  can  wait 
till  day-break  when  I  must  depart,  and  with  me 
thou  must  go.** 

*'Fiend,**  he  shrieked,  **where  is  the  parchment? 
I  adjure  thee** — but  the  voice  was  silent  and  the 
mighty  power  still  chained  its  victim  to  the  q>ot 
It  were  useless  to  foDow  the  blasphemous  ravings  of 
the  unfortunate  youth,  who  cursed  God  and  human- 
kind as  well  as  the  enemy  until  the  first  ray  of  the 
rising  sun  darted  through  the  crumbling  arches, 
when  the  inexorable  power  smote  him  dead  and 
doubtless  carried  his  spirit  to  the  region  of  the 
damned. 

Herwehe  Castle — and,  mdeed,  the  whole  town 
and  countrsrside — ^was  m  a  wild  iq[>roar  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  young  nobleman  had  been 
found  murdered,  sword  in  hand,  and  all  knew 
from  the  wailing  mother  the  mission  on  which  he 
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had  set  out  die  evening  before.  Friediich  was 
mittiiig  and  was  inttantly  accmed  at  the  murderer. 
Con^Muiiet  of  furious  retainers  and  viUagors  scoured 
the  countiyside  until  at  last  a  party  searching  die 
old  ruin  found  the  object  of  their  wradi.  He  lay 
dead  upon  die  floor  of  die  ancient  hall  of  state 
with  only  an  extinguished  lamp  near  him  and,  to 
dieir  amazement,  a  bag  of  gold. 

Various  theories  were  advanced  concerning  him 
and  his  deadi.  The  commonly  accq>ted  one  was 
that  he  had  stolen  the  gold  and  murdered  the  young 
nobleman  and,  being  struck  widi  remorse,  had  ended 
his  life  with  some  subtle  poison.  But  none  ever 
knew  the  real  fate  of  the  poor  artist  save  his  old 
father,  who  guessed  it  from  reading  the  manuscript 
of  Gottfried  Winstedt,  which  he  found  uncon- 
sumed  in  the  grate  of  his  son*s  studio. 
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Twenty  nules  from  Luxemburg  we  come  to  die 
French  border,  where  we  must  pay  anodier  fee  to 
the  German  official  ^o  occupies  a  little  house  by 
the  roadside  and  who  takes  over  die  number-plates 
which  we  received  <»i  entering  Germany.  The 
French  dicer,  a  litde  farther  cm,  questions  us  per- 
functorily as  to  whedier  we  have  anything  dutiable; 
we  have  purchased  cmly  a  few  souvenirs  and  trink- 
ets in  Germany  and  feel  free  to  declare  that  we 
have  nothing.  We  suppose  our  troubles  widi  die 
customs  ended  and  die  Captam,  vAio  purchased 
several  botdes  of  perfume  in  Cologne — die  French 
are  strongly  prqudiced  against  German  perfumes- 
rests  easier.  But  m  Longwy,  a  small  town  four  or 
five  miles  from  die  border,  anodier  official  profes- 
sing to  represent  die  custcmu  stops  us  and  is  much 
more  insistent  than  die  former,  though  after  open- 
ing a  hand-bag  or  two  and  prying  about  the  car 
awhile,  he  reluctantly  permits  us  to  proceed.  And 
diis  is  not  aD,  for  at  die  next  town  a  blue-uniformed 
dignitary  holds  us  up  and  declares   he    must   go 
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throu^  our  baggage  in  search  of  coababand  artidet. 
A  lengthy  war  of  winds  ensues  between  thb  new 
mterloper  and  the  Captain,  who  finally  turns  to  us 
and  says: 

*This  fellow  insists  that  if  we  do  not  give  him  a 
list  of  our  purchases  in  Germany  and  pay  duty, 
our  baggage  will  be  examined  in  the  nert  town 
and  if  we  are  smuggling  anything  we*D  have  to  go 
to  iail/* 

This  is  cheerful  news»  but  our  tonper  is  roused 
by  this  time  and  we  flatfy  refuse  to  give  any  infor- 
mation to  our  questioner  or  to  permit  him  to  ex- 
amine our  baggage.  He  leaves  us— with  no  veiy 
complimentary  remarks,  die  Captain  says — and  we 
make  as  quick  a  *'get-away**  as  possible.  We  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  m  the  next  two  or  three  villages, 
but  are  not  again  troubled  by  the  minions  of  die 
law.  We  begin  to  suq>ect  that  the  officers  were 
simply  local  policemen  who  were  trying  to  fri^^ten 
us  into  paying  a  fee,  and  we  are  still  of  diis  c^inicnL 

After  crossing  the  border  we  follow  a  q>lendid 
road  leading  through  a  rather  uninteresting  country 
and  a  succession  of  miserable  villages,  a  description 
of  which  would  be  no  veiy  pleasant  reading.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  their  characteristics  are  the  same 
as  diose  of  similar  villages  we  have  already  written 
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about — if  anything,  they  are  dirtier  and  uglier. 
They  are  all  small  and  unimportant,  Montmedyt  the 
largest,  having  only  two  thousand  inhabitants  and 
a  considerable  garrison.  This  section  was  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  great  events  of  the  war  of  1870-71. 
About  noon  we  come  to  Sedan,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  memorable  battle  if,  indeed,  such  a 
one-sided  conflict  can  be  called  a  battle.  The 
Germans  simply  corralled  the  French  army  here 
with  about  as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  a  flock  of 
sheep — but  the  Captain  insists  they  would  have  no 
such  *  walk-away**  to-day.  The  ancient  inn — 
bearing  the  pretentious  name  of  Hotel  de  la  Croix 
d*Or — ^where  we  have  lunch,  endeavors  to  charge 
one  franc  **exchange**  on  an  English  sovereign, 
thereby  arousing  the  Captain's  ire,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  extortion  as  for  the  presumption  in 
questicHiing  an  English  gold-piece,  which  ought  to 
pass  current  v^erever  the  sun  shines.  He  mdig- 
nantly  seeks  a  bank  and  tdls  down  French  coin  to 
the  landlord,  along  with  his  compliments  delivered 
in  no  very  conciliatory  tone.  Sedan  is  an  old  and 
untic^  town  of  about  twenty  thousand  people  and 
aside  from  its  omnection  with  the  faunous  battle 
has  little  to  interest  the  tourist. 

CXur  route  along  the  river  Meuse  between  Sedan 
and  Mezieres  takes  us  over  much  of  the  battlefield, 
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but  lliere  is  litde  to-day  to  renund  one  of  die 
straggle.  Out  of  Sedan  the  road  is  better — a  wide, 
strai^^t,  levd  hii^way  which  enables  us  to  make 
the  longest  day*s  run  of  our  entire  tour.  The 
countiy  nnproves  ni  i^ipearance  and  becomes  more 
like  the  France  of  Odeans  and  Touraine.  The  day, 
^ch  began  dull  and  hazy,  has  cleared  away  beau- 
tifully and  the  flood  of  June  sunshine  shows  Sum- 
mer France  at  ib  best  From  the  upland  roads 
there  are  far-reaching  views,  throu^  ranks  of 
stately  trees,  of  green  landscapes,  flaming  here  and 
diere  widi  poppy-fieMs  or  iJowing  with  patches  of 
yellow  gorse.  The  country  is  trim  and  ai^>arentiy 
well-tilled;  the  villages  are  better  and  cleaner  and 
die  road  a  veiy  dream  for  die  molcmsL  At  Guise 
diere  is  a  rumed  casde  of  vast  extent,  its  ancient 
walls  still  encircling  much  of  die  town.  Guise  was 
burned  by  die  English  under  John  of  Handiault  in 
1339,  but  die  redoubtable  JcJm  could  not  force 
die  surrender  of  the  casde,  which  was  defended  by 
his  own  daughter,  die  wife  of  a  French  nobleman 
then  absent 

So  swift  is  our  progress  over  die  fine  straight  road 
that  we  find  ourselves  m  the  streets  of  St  Quentin 
y^e  die  sun  is  yet  high,  but  a  iJance  at  our  odom- 
eter tells  us  we  have  gone  far  cnoufl^  and  we  turn 
in  at  die  Hotel  de  France  et  d*Angleterre.     It  is 
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evidently  an  old  house  and  eveiy  nook  and  comer 
is  cumbered  with  tawdry  bric^-brac— china*  statu- 
ettes, candlesticks  and  a  thousand  and  <xie  articles 
of  the  sort  CXur  apartments  are  spacious*  widi 
much  antique  furniture,  and  the  high-posted  be^ 
prove  more  amfortable  than  they  look.  Mirrors 
with  massive  gilt  frames  stare  at  us  from  the  walls 
and  heavy  chandeliers  hang  from  the  ceilings.  The 
price  for  all  this  magnificence  is  quite  low,  for  St 
Qucntm  is  m  no  sense  a  tourist  town  and  hotel 
rates  have  not  yet  been  adjusted  for  die  infrequent 
motmst  The  hotel  is  well-patronized,  apparendy 
by  commercial  men,  who  make  it  a  radier  lively 
place^  The  meals  are  good  and  the  servants  prompt 
and  attentive — siq>erior  in  diis  respect  to  many  of 
the  pretentious  tourist-thronged  hotels. 

There  is  notfung  to  keep  us  in  St  Quentin;  m 
the  morning  we  start  out  to  drive  about  die  town, 
but  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  and  miserable  cob- 
ble pavements  soon  change  our  determination  and 
we  inquire  die  route  to  Amiens.  It  chances  that 
the  direct  road,  running  strai^t  as  an  arrow  be- 
tween the  towns,  is  undergoing  repairs  and  we  are 
advised  to  take  another  route.  I  cannot  now  trace 
it  on  die  map,  but  I  am  sure  the  Captain  for  once 
became  badly  mixed  and  we  have  a  good  many 
miles  of  die  roufl^est  going  we  found  in  Europe. 
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We  Strike  a  stretch  of  the  cobblestone  ^'pave** 
which  is  still  cncoimteredl  b  FnuDce  and  ten  miles 
per  hour  is  about  the  limit  These  roads  are  prob- 
ab^  more  than  a  hundred  yean  old.  Thqr  are 
practically  abandoned  except  by  occasional  pea»- 
anb*  carts  and  their  roughness  is  simply  indescril>- 
able.  As  it  chances,  we  have  a  dozen  miles  of  this 
**pave**  before  we  reach  the  main  road  and  we  are 
too  occupied  with  our  troubles  to  look  at  die  country 
or  note  the  name  of  the  one  wretched  village  we 
pass* 

Once  in  die  broad  main  hi^way,  however,  we 
are  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  cc^r  of  the 
countiy.  We  pass  throu^^  wide,  unfenced  fiddi 
of  grain,  interq>er8ed  with  the  ever-present  p<^pies 
and  blue  cornflowers  and  from  the  hills  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  distant  river.  Long  before  we  come 
to  Amiens — shall  I  say  before  we  come  in  sight  of 
the  city? — v^t  descry  the  vast  bulk  of  the  cathedral 
rising  from  the  plain  below.  The  surrounding  city 
seems  but  a  soft  gray  blur,  but  the  noble  structure 
towers  above  and  dominates  everything  else  until 
we  quite  forget  that  there  is  anything  in  Amiens 
but  the  cathedral.  We  socm  enter  an  ancient-lodg- 
ing city  of  some  ninety  thousand  peojJe  and  make 

the  mistake  of  choosing  the  Great  Hotel  d*la  Uni- 
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ven»  for,  despite  its  pretentious  name,  it  it  clingy 
and  iU-'arranged  and  the  service  is  decidedly  slacL 

Amiens  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  greatest  churches 
of  Europe,  thou^^  the  low  and  inharmonious  towers 
of  the  facade  detract  much  from  the  dignity  of  the 
exterior.  Nor  does  the  high  and  extremely  slender 
central  fpiatt  accord  well  with  the  general  style  of 
die  building.  The  body  of  the  cathedral,  divested 
of  q>ire  and  towers,  would  make  a  fit  match  for 
C<4ogne,  which  it  resembles  in  plan  and  dimensi<ms, 
but  it  has  a  more  ancient  appearance,  having  under- 
gcme  little  change  in  six  centuries.  The  delicate 
sculptures  and  carvings  are  stained  and  weadier- 
wom,  but  they  present  that  delif^tful  color  toning 
that  age  alcme  can  give.  Inside,  a  recent  writer  de- 
clares, it  is  *'one  vast  blaze  of  light  and  color  com- 
ing not  only  from  the  clerestory  but  from  the  glazed 
triforium  also,  the  magnificent  blue  glass  typifying 
the  q>lendor  of  the  heavens** — a  pleasing  etfect,  oa 
the  whole,  tibough  the  flood  of  softly  toned  light 
brings  out  to  disadvantage  the  gaudy  omaments  and 
trinkeb  of  the  private  chapels  so  commcm  in  French 
cathedrals.  Ruskin  advises  the  visitor,  no  matter 
how  diort  his  time  may  be,  to  devote  it,  not  to  the 
contemplation  of  arches  and  piers  and  colored  glass, 
but  to  the  woodwork  of  the  chancel,  which  he  con- 
siders die  most  beautiful  carpenter  work  of  the  so- 
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caDed  Flamboyant  period  There  is  also  a  multH 
tilde  of  sculptured  imageSi  some  meritorious  wall 
frescoes,  and  several  stained^glass  windows  dating 
from  the  thirteendi  century.  At  die  rear  is  a  statue 
of  Peter  die  Hermit,  for  the  m<mk  who  started  the 
great  crusading  movement  of  the  middle  ages  was 
a  native  of  Amiens. 

All  of  diese  things  we  note  in  a  cursory  manner; 
we  recognize  diat  die  student  mi^^t  spend  houn, 
if  not  dajrs,  m  studying  die  details  <A  such  a  mighty 
structure.  But  such  is  not  our  mood;  the  trudi  is, 
we  are  a  litde  tired  of  cathedrals  and  are  not  sony 
diat  Amiens  is  the  last  for  the  present  What  an 
array  we  have  seen  m  our  month's  tour:  Rouen, 
Orleans,  Tours,  Dijon,  Nevers,  Ulm,  Mayence, 
Cologne,  Amiens — not  to  mention  a  host  of  lesser 
lights.  We  have  had  a  surfeit  and  we  shaD  doubt- 
less be  able  to  better  appreciate  what  we  have  seen 
after  a  period  of  reflection,  whidi  wiU  also  bring 
a  better  understanding  to  our  aid  diould  we  resume 
our  pilgrimage  to  these  ecclesiastical  monuments. 

There  is  litde  besides  die  cathedral  to  detain 
the  tourist  in  Amiens,  unless,  indeed,  he  diould  be 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  go  as  losurely  as  he 
likes.  Then  he  would  see  the  Musee,  which  has 
a  really  good  coDecticm  of  pictures  and  rdics,  or 
die  library,  which  is  one  of  the  best  m  French  pro- 
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vincial  towns.  There  are  some  quaint  old  houses 
along  the  river  and  many  odd  comers  to  delight 
the  artistic  eye.  John  Ruskin  found  enou^  to 
keq>  him  in  Amiens  many  days  and  to  £dl  several 
pages  in  his  writings.  But  it  would  take  more  than 
all  this  to  delay  us  now  \^en  we  are  so  near  the 
Fnglish  shores.  If  we  leave  Amiens  early  enou^ 
we  may  catch  the  noon  Channel  boat — ^we  ou^t 
to  cover  the  nmely  miles  to  Boulogne  in  three  or 
four  hours.  But  we  find  the  main  road  to  Abbe- 
ville closed  and  lose  our  way  twice,  which,  with 
two  deflated  tires,  puts  our  plan  out  of  questicm. 
Much  of  the  road  is  distressingly  rough  and  there 
are  many  ''canivanz*  to  slacken  our  speed.  We 
soon  decide  to  take  matters  easily  and  cross  die 
Channel  oa  the  late  afternoon  boat 

The  picturesque  old  town  of  AbbeviUe  was  one 
of  John  Ruskin*s  favorite  sketching  grounds.  We 
pass  die  mari^et-place,  which  is  surrounded  by  an- 
cient houses  with  high-pitched  gables  colored  in 
varied  tints  of  gray,  dull-blue  and  pale-green.  The 
church  is  cited  by  Ruskin  as  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  Flamboyant  style  in  France,  though  the  dif- 
ferent parts  are  rather  inharmonious  and  of  un- 
equal merit  AbbeviUe  was  held  by  the  Elnglish 
for  two  hundred  years  and  the  last  possession,  ex- 
cept Calais,  to  be  sunendered  to  France.     Here 
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in  1514  Loidt  of  Brittany  mairied  Maiy  Tudor — 
die  beautiful  aster  of  Heoiy  VIIL— only  to  leave 
her  a  widow  a  few  moDtlis  later.  She  returned 
to  England  and  afterwards  became  die  wife  of  die 
Duke  of  Suif  oIL 

It  is  mariLet-day  in  Montreuil  and  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  countiy  people.  We  stop  in  the 
thronged  madLet-place«  ^ere  a  lively  scene  is  being 
enacted.  All  lands  of  garden  produce  and  fruib' 
are  offered  for  sale  and  we  are  inqKvtuned  to  pur- 
chase by  the  enterprising  mariLet-women.  We  find 
the  fruit  excellent  and  inexpensive*  and  this»  with 
a  number  of  other  object  lenons  in  die  course  of 
our  travels*  impressed  us  with  the  advantages  ci  the 
European  maricet  plan,  which  brings  fresh  produce 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  a  moderate  price. 

We  have  most  of  the  afternoon  about  Boulogne. 
In  starting  on  our  tour  a  mcxith  before  we  harcOy 
glanced  at  our  landing  port,  so  anxious  were  we 
for  the  countiy  roads;  but  as  we  drive  about  the 
city  now,  we  are  delighted  with  its  antiquity  and 
quaintness.  It  is  still  enclosed  by  walb— much  re- 
stored, it  is  true,  and  so,  perhaps,  are  the  unique 
gateways.  The  streets  are  mosdy  paved  widi  cob- 
bles, which  make  unpleasant  driving  and  after  a 
short  round  we  deliver  the  car  at  die  quay.  At 
die  Hotel  Angletene  we  order  scxne  strawberries 
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as  an  **extra**  widi  our  luncheon — diese  being  just 
in  seasmi — and  we  are  cheerfuDy  presented  with  a 
bill  for  six  francs  for  a  quantity  that  can  be  bought 
in  the  market-place  for  ten  cents — this  in  additi<m 
to  an  unusually  hi^  charge  for  the  meal.  Evidently 
Boulogne  Bonifaces  are  not  in  busmess  solely  for 
their  healdi.  The  town  is  a  frequented  summer 
resort,  widi  a  good  beach  and  numerous  hotels  and 
lodging-places.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  Anglicized 
town  m  France — almost  everyone  we  meet  seems 
familiar  with  English.  The  Captain  suggests  that 
we  may  be  interested  in  seeing  die  Casino*  one  of 
the  licensed  gambling-houses  allowed  in  a  few 
French  towns.  The  government  gets  a  good  share 
of  the  profits,  which  are  very  large.  We  do  not 
care  to  tiy  our  luck  an  die  big  wheel,  but  the  Cap- 
tain has  no  scruples— winning  freely  at  first,  but 
quitting  the  loser  by  a  goodly  number  of  francs — 
a  cmnmon  experience,  I  suppose.  The  small  boy. 
is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  gambling  room,  from 
which  minors  are  rigidly  excluded. 

We  have  a  glorious  evening  for  crossing  to  Folke- 
stone— the  dreaded  Channel  is  cm  its  best  behavior. 
A  magnificent  sunset  gilds  the  vast  expanse  of  rip- 
pling water  to  the  westward  and  flashes  on  the  white 
chalk  ditfs  of  the  Elnglish  shore.  As  we  come 
nearer  and  nearer  we  have  an  increasing  sense  of 
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getting  back  home — and  England  has  (or  us  an 
attractiveness  that  we  did  not  find  in  France  and 
Gennany. 

And  yet  our  impressions  of  these  countries  weie» 
on  the  whole,  very  favorable.  France,  so  far  as 
we  saw  it»  was  a  beautiful,  pnMperous  country, 
though  there  was  not  for  us  the  rcxnance  that  so 
delighted  us  in  England.  We  missed  the  ivied  ruins 
and  graceful  church-toweis  that  lend  such  a  charm 
to  the  British  landscapes.  The  highways  generaUy 
were  magnificent,  though  already  diowing  deteriora- 
tion in  many  places.  The  roads  of  France  require 
dustless  surfacing— oil  or  asphaltum,  similar  to  the 
methods  extensively  used  in  England.  Since  the 
time  of  our  tour  $ttp$  have  been  taken  m  this  direct 
tion  and  in  time  France  will  have  by  far  the  best 
road-system  in  die  world.  Her  highways  are  al- 
iea<^  broad  and  perfectly  engineered  and  need  (mly 
surfacing.  About  Paris  much  of  the  wretched  old 
pave  is  still  m  existence,  but  diis  will  sure^  be 
replaced  before  loog.  The  roads  are  remarkably 
direct,  radiating  from  the  main  towns  like  the  qx)kes 
of  a  wheel,  usually  taking  the  shortest  cut  between 
two  important  points. 

The  squalor  and  filth  of  the  country  villages  m 
many  sections  is  an  unpleasant  revelation  to  die 
tourist  who  has  seen  only  the  cities,  which  are  clean 
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and  weD-inq>roved.  But  (or  all  this  dirift  it  evi* 
ckot  ev€i]nvliere;  nothing  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste; 
there  are  no  ragged,  untiUed  comers  m  die  fidds. 
Eveiy  possible  force  is  utilized.  H(mes»  dogs*  oxen, 
cow8»  goats  and  donkeys  are  all  harnessed  to 
loads;  indeed*  the  Giptain  says  there  is  a  proverb 
in  France  to  the  effect  that  **die  pig  is  die  only 
gendeman,**  for  he  alone  does  not  woiL  The  wo* 
men  seem  to  have  more  than  their  share  of  heavy 
disagreeable  tasks,  and  diis  is  no  doubt  another  (ac^ 
tor  in  French  proqperity. 

Deq>ite  the  notion  to  the  contrary,  France  is  evi* 
dently  a  veiy  religious  countiy — in  her  way.  Cruci* 
fixes,  crosses,  shrines,  etc  are  common  alcmg  the 
countiy  roadsides,  and  churches  are  die  best  and 
most  in^KHTtant  buildings  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
Priests  are  seen  everywhere  and  q>parently  have 
a  strcHig  hold  oa  thdr  parishioners,  hi  view  of 
such  strong  entrenchment,  it  seems  a  wonder  diat 
the  government  was  able  to  completely  disestablish 
the  church  and  to  require  taxation  of  much  of  its 
property. 

The  countiy  policeman,  so  omnipresent  in  Eng- 
land, is  rarely  seen  in  France,  and  police  traps  in 
rural  districts  are  unknown.  Even  in  towns  arrests 
are  seldom  made — the  rule  being  to  interfere  only 
widi  motorists  who  drive  *'to  the  danger  of  die 
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puUic**  One  niMei  the  hudy  fund  of  iDfonutm 
which  an  En^Mi  policeman  can  ao  leadi^  wppljr; 
the  few  French  oficiab  we  queitioiied  were  i«>par- 
en^jr  neidier  to  intdligent  nor  arcommodatipg. 

We  were  aitnnithfd  to  fee  to  few  molar  can 
in  France,  and  many  which  we  dU  fee  were  dioee 
of  towing  foreigners  France,  for  aD  her  lead  in 
die  automobile  indittby,  doef  not  have  many  can 
hendf •  Sie  prefen  to  feO  diem  to  the  other  fdlow 
and  keq>  the  money.  The  number  of  can  in  France 
if  below  the  average  for  each  of  die  ftatet  of  the 
Union,  and  die  majority  are  in  Paris  and  vicinity. 
French  can  ahnoft  dominate  the  En^Mi  market  and 
many  of  die  taxicabs  in  Lotidoa  are  of  French  make. 
We  saw  a  large  shipment  of  diese  on  the  wharves 
at  Boulogne.  If  it  were  not  for  our  taritf •  we  may 
be  sure  dial  France  wouU  be  a  serious  conqpetitor 
in  die  motorcar  trade  of  die  United  Stales.  There 
is  absohit^  no  prqudice  against  the  motorist  in 
France  and  foreignen  are  warmly  wekoBsed  to 
spend  their  money.  The  Frenchman  does  not  tmvel 
much — France  is  good  enou|^  (or  him  and  he  kiob 
on  the  Americans  and  Fjiglishmen  who  durong  his 
country  as  a  financial  asset  and  makes  it  as  eaqr 
for  diem  to  come  as  he  possibly  can.  In  fact,  un- 
der imsent  conditions  it  is  easier  to  tour  horn 
one  European  country  to  anodier  dian  it  is  among 
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our  own  states— one  can  arrange  widi  the  Royal 
AutomobOe  Club  for  all  customs  formalities  and 
Dotiung  is  required  except  signing  a  few  papen  at 
each  frontier. 

In  some  respects  we  noted  a  strong  similarity  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  The  cities  of  bodi 
countries  are  clean  and  up-to<late,  widi  museums* 
galleries,  q>lendid  churches  and  fine  public  build- 
ings. In  bodi — so  far  as  we  saw — the  smaU  villages 
are  primitive  and  fildqr  m  the  extreme  and  in  rural 
districts  die  heaviest  burdens  appear  to  fall  on  the 
women.  In  both  countries  farming  is  thoroui^ 
done  and  every  available  bit  of  land  is  utilized. 
Each  gives  intelbgent  attention  to  forestry— diere 
are  many  forests  now  in  thdr  prime,  young  trees 
are  being  grown,  and  the  roadsides  are  planted  widi 
trees. 

The  roads  of  Germany  are  hi  behind  diose  of 
Fiance;  nor  does  any  great  interest  seem  to  be  taken 
in  highway  iminrovement  Of  course  die  roads  are 
fairly  well  maintained,  but  diere  b  apparendy  no 
effort  to  create  a  system  of  boulevards  such  as 
France  possesses.  Germany  has  even  fewer  motor 
cars  than  her  nei^ibor,  a  much  smaller  number  of 
automobile  tourists  enter  her  borders,  and  there  is 
more  hostility  towards  diem  on  part  of  die  countiy 
people.    There  are  no  speed  traps,  but  one  is  liable 
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to  be  aneited  (or  fast  driving  m  many  townt  and 
citiet. 

The  Gennan  busineiMnan  strikes  one  more  (aT- 
orably  dian  the  Frendiman;  he  is  sturdy,  good-Iodc- 
ing  and  alert,  and  even  m  a  smaO  estabHsfamenl 
shows  the  chanctoristics  that  are  so  rapidly  pudn 
ing  his  country  to  the  front  in  a  commercial  way. 

But  die  greatest  ditf erence  in  EaTor  of  Gennany 
— at  least  so  far  as  outward  appearance  goes — is 
to  be  seen  in  her  soldiery.  Soldiers  are  eveirywhcre 
— always  neat  and  dean,  widi  fauMess  unifonn  and 
shining  aocoidrements,  marching  widi «  finn,  steady, 
irresistible  swing.  To  die  casual  observer  it  would 
seem  that  if  an  army  ci  these  soldiers  should  enter 
France  diey  could  march  direcdy  on  Paris  without 
serious  resistance.  But  some  authorities  say  that 
German  militarism  is  a  hollow  show  and  that  diere 
is  more  real  manhood  in  the  Frenchman.  Let  us 
hope  the  question  will  not  have  to  be  setded  again 
on  die  field  of  batde. 

Pediaps  these  random  impressions  which  I  have 
been  recording  are  somewhat  siQ>erficial,  but  I  shall 
let  diem  stand  for  what  diey  are  wordi.  On  our 
long  summer  jaunt  through  diese  two  great  coun* 
tries  we  have  had  many  eqperience^— not  all  of 
them  pleasant  But  we  have  seen  many  things  and 
learned  much  that  would  have  been  quite  inacces- 
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siUe  to  US  in  tlie  <Jcl  grooves  of  travel — duoikB  to 
our  tnisly  companion  of  die  wind^od  wliedt. 
And  perhaps  die  best  possible  proof  tbat  we  reaQjr 
enjoyed  our  pilgrimage  is  a  constantly  increasing 
desire  to  rq>eat  it — ^widi  variation*— should  our  cir- 
cumstances agam  permiL 
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VIII 

THB  MOTHBSRLAND  ONCE  MORS 

Back  to  England — back  to  Englandl     Next  to 
setting   (cot  in  the  komeland  itself,  nothing  couU 
have  been  more  welcome  to  us  after  our  mondi*s 
exile  on  die  Gmtment    And  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  did  not  enjoy  our  Gmtinental  rambles;  that  we 
did  the  pages  of  this  book  amply  testify.    It  seemed 
to  us,  however,  that  for  motor  touring,  England 
surpasses  any  other  country  in  many  req>ects.    First 
of  all,  die  roads  average  vasdy  better — ^we  remem* 
bered  widi  surprise  die  stories  we  had  heard  of 
the  gready  superior  roads  of  France— a  delusion 
entertained  by  many  Englishmen,  for  that   matter. 
We  had  also  found  by  personal  experience  that  the 
better  English  inns  outclass  those  on  the  Continent 
in  service  and  cleanliness  and  never  attempt  the 
overcharges  and  exactions  not  uncommon  in  France 
and  Gennany.     The  second-rate  French  inn,  we 
are  informed  on  good  audiority,  is  more  tolerable 
than  the  second-rate  inn  of  England.     An  exper- 
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icnced  Ett^jUi  motoritt  toU  m  fhat  met 
was  a  cootkkntioo  to  him,  he  gocnlljr  ^ent  hb 
vacatKMis  in  Fiance.  He  declared  that  diere  he 
couU  put  up  comfortal^  and  dittaffy  at  die  lest 
pretentious  inns  vdiile  he  would  never  dunk  ci  stop- 
ping at  Ett^jUi  hotels  of  die  same  dasi.  I  fangr. 
however*  diat  if  one  foDows  Baedekef— <Mir  usual 
guide  in  such  matten — and  sdects  number  one 
among  die  list,  he  will  find  every  advantage  widi 
dieEttgiidi  hotels. 

And  we  are  sure  that  die  En|^  hndscapes  are 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  worid  Eveqrwhere  one 
sees  trim,  parklike  neatness — vistas  of  wdl-tilled 
fields  interq>ersed  widi  great  country  seats,  storied 
ruins  and  the  ubiquitous  church-tower  so  diaracter- 
istic  ci  Britain.  It  is  a  distinctive  church-tower, 
rising  frc»n  green  masses  of  f diage  such  as  one  wA- 
Som  sees  else^ere.  And  where  eke  in  a  civilized 
country  will  one  find  such  trees — q;>lendid,  beauti- 
fully pn^>ortioned  trees,  standing  m  scJitary  majesty 
in  the  fields,  stretching  m  impressive  ranks  along 
die  roadside  or  clustering  in  towering  groiqis  about 
some  country  mansion  or  village  church? 

And  who  could  be  impervious  to  die  charm  of 
the  English  village?  Cleanly,  pleasandy  situated 
and  often  embowered  in  flowers,  it  I4)peals  to  the 
artistic  sense  and  affords  die  sharpest  possible  con- 
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Irast  to  die  filthy  and  malodorous  little  hamlets  of 
France  and  Gennany.  The  cities  and  larger  towns 
of  diese  comitries  do  not  sutf er  any  such  disadvan- 
tage in  comparison  with  places  of  the  same  size  in 
England — ^but  we  care  less  for  the  cities,  often 
avoiding  them.  In  England,  we  found  ourselves 
among  people  speaking  a  common  language  and 
far  more  kindly  and  considerate  towards  the 
stranger  within  their  gates  than  is  common  cm  the 
Continent  We  can  dispense  with  our  courier, 
too,  for  though  he  was  an  agreeable  fellow,  we 
enjoy  it  best  alone.  So,  then,  we  are  glad  to  be 
back  in  Britain  and  are  eager  to  explore  her  high- 
ways and  byways  once  more. 

We  plan  a  pilgrimage  to  John  0*Groat*s  house 
and  of  course  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  is  con* 
suited. 

**We  have  just  worked  out  a  new  route  to  Edin- 
burf^*'  said  Mr.  Maroney,  *Vhich  avoids  die 
cities  and  a  large  proportion  oi  police  traps  as  well. 
You  leave  the  Great  Nordi  Road  at  Doncaster 
and  proceed  nordiward  by  Boroughbridge,  Wilton* 
le-Wear,  Corbridge,  Jedburgh  and  Melrose.  You 
will  also  see  some  new  country,  as  you  are  alrea<^ 
familiar  with  the  York-Newcasde  route.** 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  at  the  Red  Lion  at 
Halfield,  about  twenty  miles  out  of  London  on  die 
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beginning  of  our  nortfaeni  joum^.  It  is  a  cleanly, 
comf ortable-looldng  oM  home,  and  though  it  is  wdl 
after  noon,  an  exceDent  luncheon  is  promptly  senred 
— the  roadside  inns  are  ad^>ting  diemselves  to  die 
irregular  hours  of  die  motorist 

Hatfield  House — die  Salisbury  estate — is  near 
die  inn,  but  diough  we  have  passed  it  several  dmes, 
we  have  never  hit  on  one  of  die  **open**  days,  and 
besides,  we  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  our  ambiticm 
for  d<Mng  palaces;  half -forgotten  and  out-of-the-way 
places  appeal  more  strongly  now.  We  are  soon 
away  on  the  q>lendid  highway  which  glistens  from 
a  heavy  summer  shower  that  fell  viiaie  we 
were  at  luncheon.  We  proceed  soberly,  ior  we 
have  had  repeated  warnings  of  police  traps  along 
the  road.  The  country  is  glorious  after  the  dash- 
ing rainfaD;  fields  of  German  clover  are  in  bloom, 
dashes  of  dark  red  amidst  the  inrevailing  green; 
long  rows  of  sweet-scented  carmine-flowered  beans 
load  the  air  with  a  heavy  perfume.  A  litde  later, 
when  we  pass  out  of  the  zone  of  the  shower  we 
find  hay-making  m  progress  and  everydiing  is 
redolent  of  the  new-mown  grasses.  Every  litde 
while  we  pass  a  village  and  at  Stilton — ^I  have  writ- 
ten elsewhere  of  its  famous  old  inn — a  dirty  urchin 
runs   alongside    the   car   howling,    *?olice   tr^is! 
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Look  out  for  police   traps!**  until   he   receives  a 
copper  to  reward  his  solicitude  for  our  welfare. 

Toward  evening  we  come  in  sight  of  Grantham*s 
magnificent  spire  and  we  have  the  pleasantest  recol- 
lections of  the  Angel  Inn,  where  we  stopped  some 
years  previously — we  will  close  the  day*s  journey 
here.  One  would  never  get  from  the  Angel*s  mod- 
est* ivy-dad  front  any  idea  of  the  rambling  struc- 
ture behind  it;  indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  how 
all  the  labyrinth  of  floors,  apartments  and  hallways 
could  be  crowded  behind  such  a  modest  facade 
as  that  of  the  Red  Lion  of  Banbury,  the  Swan  of 
Mansfield  or  the  Angel  of  Grantham,  for  example. 
Such  inns  are  no  doubt  a  heritage  of  the  days  when 
it  was  necessary  to  utilize  every  available  mch  of 
space  within  the  city  walls.  In  most  cases  they 
are  conducted  with  characteristic  Elnglish  thorough- 
ness and  are  cleanly  and  restful,  despite  their  anti- 
qui^  and  the  fact  that  they  are  closely  hedged  in 
by  other  buildings.  As  a  rule  part  or  aU  of  the 
old  inner  court  which  formerly  served  as  a  stable- 
yard  has  been  adapted  as  a  motor  garage. 

The  Angel  is  said  to  have  been  in  existence  as 
a  hostelry  as  early  as  1208,  but  the  arched  gate- 
way opening  on  the  street*  may  be  of  still  earlier 
date,  having  probably  formed  a  part  of  some  mon- 
astic building.     Tradition  connects  Charles  I.  with 
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die  inn — an  English  inn  of  such  antiquity  wouU  be 
poor  indeed  widiout  a  legend  of  the  Wanderer — 
but  die  claims  of  the  Angel  to  royal  associations 
go  back  much  farther,  for  King  John  is  declared 
to  have  held  his  court  here  in  1213.  Richard  IIL 
is  also  aDeged  to  have  stopped  here  and  to  have 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Buck' 
ingham  at  the  time.  There  is  record  of  princely 
visitors  of  later  dates  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  Angel  has  had  rare  distinction — horn  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view.  We  remember  it,  however, 
not  so  much  for  its  traditions  as  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  given  a  private  sitting-room  b  connection 
with  our  bed-rooms  with  no  apparent  increase  in 
the  bill.  Our  good  luck  in  diis  particular  may 
have  been  due  to  die  slack  business  at  die  time  of 
our  arrival  and  we  could  hardly  expect  to  have 
our  acc<xnmodations  duplicated  should  we  visit  the 
Angel  and  Royal  again. 

Grantham  is  a  town  of  nearly  twenty  diousand 
people,  though  it  does  not  so  impress  die  stranger 
who  rambles  about  its  streets.  Two  or  three  large 
factories  are  req>onsible  for  its  size,  but  these  have 
litde  altered  its  old-time  heart.  The  center  of  this 
is  marked  by  St.  Wulfram*s  Church,  one  of  the 
noblest  parish  churches  in  the  Kingdom.  Its  q>ire, 
a  shapely  Gothic  needle  of  solid  stone,  rises  near^ 
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tbiee  hundred  feet  mto  the  heavens,  qpringiiig  horn 
a  maffive  square  tower  perhaps  half  die  total  height 
The  building  shows  near^  all  Gothic  styles,  though 
the  DeccNrated  and  Eaxfy  English  predominate.  It 
dates  from  die  diirteendi  century  and  has  many 
interesting  monuments  and  tombstones.  Its  gar- 
g03^es»  we  agreed,  were  as  curious  as  any  we  saw 
m  Eni^d;  uncanny  monsters  and  queer  demons 
leer  upon  one  from  almost  any  viewpomt  Inside 
there  is  a  marvelously  carved  b^>tismal  fcmt  and 
a  chained  library  of  the  sixteendi  century  similar 
to  die  one  in  Wimbome  Minster.  Altogether,  St 
Wulfram*s  is  one  of  the  notable  English  country 
churches,  diough  perhaps  among  the  lesser  known. 
Grantham  also  possesses  an  ancient  almshouse  of 
striking  architecture  and  a  grammar  school  which 
once  included  among  its  pupils  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe  Manor,  near  die 
town. 

Old  Whitby  appeals  to  our  recollection  as  wordi 
a  second  visit  and  we  depart  from  our  prearranged 
route  at  Doncaster,  reaching  York  in  the  late  after- 
noon. It  has  been  a  cold,  rainy  day  and  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  to  pass  the  Station  Hotel,  though 
Whitby  is  but  fifty  miles  farther  and  might  be 
reached  before  nightfall. 

We  have  previous^  visited  York  many  times, 
in 
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but  have  given  our  tune  mainly  to  die  thow-fJaces 
and  we  devote  the  following  forenoon  to  the  ihopt. 
Tliere  are  many  interesting  book-stalk  and  no  end 
of  antique-stores  with  many  cosdy  aniot,  such  as 
a  Scotch  claym<»e,  accompanied  by  documents  to 
prove  that  it  once  belonged  to  Prince  Charlie.  The 
sh(^)s,  it  seemed  to  us,  were  hardly  up  to  standard 
for  a  city  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.  But 
Y(»k«  while  of  first  rank  as  an  ecclesiastical  seat 
and  famous  for  its  quaint  comers  and  antiquity,  is 
not  of  great  omunercial  or  manufacturing  in^Kxt- 
ance.  It  is  a  busy  railroad  center,  with  hundreds 
of  trains  dai^,  and  next  to  Chester  probably  at- 
tracts a  greater  number  of  tourists  than  any  odier 
English  provincial  town.  Leeds,  Bradford,  Shef- 
field, Hull,  Middlesbrough,  Halifax  and  Hudder»- 
field  are  all  Yorkshire  cities  with  larger  p<^ulation 
and  greater  commercial  activities.  Of  Elnglish 
churches  we  should  be  mdined  to  give  Yoik  Cathe- 
dral first  place,  diough  viewpobts  on  such  matters 
are  so  widely  different  that  this  may  be  diluted 
by  good  authorities.  In  size,  striking  architecture 
and  beautiful  windows,  it  is  certainly  not  surpassed, 
though  it  has  not  the  historical  associations  of  many 
of  its  rivals. 

Whitby  is  but  fifty  miles  kom  York.     An  ex- 
cellent road  runs  through  a  green,  proq>erous  coun- 
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tiy  as  far  as  Pickering — about  a  score  of  mile 
but  beyond  this  we  plunge  into  the  forbidding  hills 
of  the  bleakest,  blackest  of  English  moois.  It  is 
too  early  for  the  heather-bloom,  which  will  brighten 
the  dreary  landscape  a  few  weeks  later,  and  a  driz- 
zling rain  is  falling  from  lowering  clouds.  The  stony 
road,  with  steep  grades  and  sharp  turns,  requires 
closest  attention  and,  altogether,  it  is  a  run  that  is 
pleasant  only  in  retrospect  when  reviewed  from  a 
cozy  arm-chair  by  the  evening  fire. 

I  am  going  to  write  a  diapter  giving  our  im- 
pressions of  Old  Whitby  which,  I  hope,  will  re- 
flect a  little  of  its  charm  and  romance,  so  we  may 
pass  it  here.  We  resume  our  journey  aft^  a  pleas* 
ant  pause  in  the  old  town  and  proceed  by  Guis- 
borough,  Stockton  and  Darlmgton  to  Bishop  Auck- 
land, where  we  again  take  up  our  northem  route. 

Bishop  Auckland  gets  its  ecclesiastical  prefix 
from  the  fact  that  since  the  time  of  ELdward  I.  it 
has  been  the  site  of  one  the  palaces  of  the  Bishops 
of  Durham.  The  present  building  covers  a  space 
of  no  less  than  five  acres  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
park  more  than  a  square  mile  in  extent.  The  pal- 
ace is  splendid  and  spacious,  though  very  inegular, 
the  result  of  additions  made  from  time  to  time  in 
varying  architectural  styles.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the   maintenance   of   such   an    establishment — and 
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odien  beticles — keqM  die  good  biflhop  poor*  dioui^ 
his  salaiy  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pkeside&t 
of  the  United  States.  The  town  is  pleasantly  sit«- 
uated  on  an  eminence  near  die  confluence  of  die 
river  Wear  and  a  smaOer  streauL  About  a  mile 
distant,  at  Escomb,  is  a  church  bdieved  to  date 
from  the  sevendi  centuiy.  It  is  quite  onaE  but  vay 
solidly  built,  the  walls  tapering  upward  from  the 
ground,  and  some  of  die  bricks  incorp^mitBd  in 
it  are  clearly  of  Roman  origin,  one  of  them  bearing 
an  old  Latin  mscription. 

Bishop  Auckland  marks  the  western  termination 
of  [>udiam*8  green  fidds  and  fine  parks;  we  de- 
scend a  steep,  rough  hill  and  soon  find  ourselves  on 
a  very  bad  road  leacfing  dirough  a  bleak  mining 
country.  Tow-Law  is  the  first  of  several  bald,  an- 
gular villages  with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  rdkve 
their  nakedness;  the  streets  are  thronged  with  dirty, 
ragged  urchins  and  slatternly  women  sit  on  the 
doonteps  along  the  road.  The  country  is  disfig- 
ured with  unsightly  buildings  and  piles  of  waste 
hom  the  coal-mines;  and  the  air  b  k>aded  with 
sooty  vapors.  It  is  a  relief  to  pass  into  the  pictur- 
esque hills  of  Northumberiand,  where,  even  though 
the  road  does  not  improve,  there  are  many  chaim- 
ing  panoramas  of  wooded  vales  with  here  and 
there  a  church-tower,  a  ruin  or  a  village.  Tomtus 
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on  die  road  are  few;  we  croes  the  Tyne  at  G>r- 
bridge,  where  a  fine  (Jd  bridge  flings  its  hig^  stone 
arches  across  the  wide  river.  It  is  the  oldest  on 
the  Tyne,  having  braved  the  floods  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  In  1771  a  great  flood  swept 
away  every  other  bridge  on  the  river,  but  this 
sturdy  structure  survived  to  see  the  era  of  the  motor 
car.  A  bridge  has  existed  at  diis  point  almost  con- 
tinuously smce  Roman  times,  and  the  Roman  piers 
might  have  been  seen  until  very  recently.  The  vi- 
cinity is  noted  for  Roman  remains — sections  of  the 
Great  Wall  and  the  site  of  a  fortified  camp  being 
near  at  hand.  Many  relics  have  been  discovered 
near  by  and  researches  are  still  going  on.  The 
village  by  the  bridge  is  small  and  unimportant, 
though  it  has  an  ancient  church  v^ch  shows  traces 
of  Roman  building  materials.  Most  remarkable  is 
die  Peel  tower  in  the  churchyard,  where  the  par- 
son is  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge  during  the 
frequent  Scotch  incursions  of  the  border  wars. 

Leaving  the  bridge  we  follow  the  Roman  Wat- 
ling  Street,  which  proceeds  in  almost  a  straight  line 
through  the  hills.  It  leads  through  a  country  famous 
m  song  and  story;  every  hill  and  valley  is  remin- 
iscent of  traditions  of  the  endless  border  wars  in 
which  Northumberiand  figured  so  largely  and  for 
so  many  years.  Its  people,  too,  were  generally 
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adherents  of  the  Stuarts  and  it  was  near  the  village 
of  Woodbum,  through  which  we  pass,  diat  the 
Jacobites  attacked  the  forces  of  George  !••  ooljr 
to  meet  with  crushing  defeat,  resulting  in  die  ruin 
of  many  of  the  noblest  families  of  the  county.  A 
little  farther,  in  die  vale  of  Otterbum,  was  die  scene 
of  the  encounter  of  the  retainen  of  Dou^  and 
Peicy,  celdi>rated  m  many  a  quaint  ballad.  In  the 
next  few  miles  are  Bymess  and  Catdeu^  two  fine 
country«seats  quite  near  the  roadside,  and  diere  is 
a  diminutive  but  very  old  church  dose  to  die  for- 
mer house.  Bymess  is  the  seat  of  a  famous  fox- 
hunting squire  ^o  keq>s  a  large  pack  of  houndi 
and  pursues  the  sport  with  great  zeal.  The  wild, 
broken  country  and  sparse  population  are  eqpeciaDy 
favorable  to  hunting  in  the  saddle.  There  is  no 
lack  of  genuine  sport,  since  the  wild  fox  is  a  men- 
ace to  lambs  and  must  be  relendessiy  pursued  to  the 
deadi.  Just  opposite  Catdeugh  House  a  fine  lake 
winds  \xp  the  vaOey  for  nearly  two  miles.  It  seems 
prosaic  when  we  leam  that  it  is  an  artificial  reser- 
voir, affording  a  water  supply  for  Newcasde-on-* 
Tyne,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  charming  accessory 
to  the  sceneiy.  Beyond  this  the  road  runs  duough 
almost  unbroken  solitude  until  it  crosses  the  crest 
of  the  Cheviots  and  enters  the  hills  of  Scodand. 
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It  18  a  gray,  lowering  evening  when  we  climb 
the  sharply  rinng  slope  to  the  Royal  Hotel  to  take 
up  our  domicile  for  a  short  sojourn  in  Old  Whitby. 
The  aspect  of  the  town  on  a  dull  wet  evening  when 
viewed  from  behind  a  broad  window-pane  is  not 
without  its  charm,  though  I  may  not  be  competent 
to  reflect  that  charm  in  my  printed  page.  It  is  a 
study  m  s<»nber  hues,  relieved  only  by  the  mass 
of  glistening  red  tiles  clustered  on  the  opposite  hill- 
side and  by  an  occasional  lighted  wmdow.  The 
skeleton  of  the  abbey  and  dark  solid  bulk  of  St 
Mary's  Church  are  outlined  against  the  light  gray 
of  die  skies,  which,  on  the  ocean  side,  bend  down 
to  a  resdess  sea,  itself  so  gray  that  you  could 
scarce  mark  the  dividing  line  were  it  not  for  the 
leaden-colored  waves  breaking  mto  tumbling  masses 
of  white  foam.  Looking  up  the  narrow  estuary 
into  which  the  Esk  discharges  its  waters,  one  gets 
a  dim  view  of  the  mist-shrouded  hills  on  eidier  side 
and  of  numerous  smaO  boats  and  sailing  vessels  rid- 
ing at  anchor  on  the  dxoppy  waves. 
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It  is  a  wild  eveningt  bul  we  are  trmptcd  to 
take  a  ramble  about  the  town,  braving  the  gusty 
blasts  that  sweq>  duough  the  narrow  lanes  and  the 
showers  of  spray  that  envelop  the  bridge  by  which 
(me  crosses  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  inlet  There 
is  little  stirring  on  the  streets  and  the  all^like  lanes 
are  quite  deserted.  Most  of  the  fiiop$  are  closed 
and  only  the  lights  streaming  horn  windows  of  the 
houses  on  the  hillside  give  relief  to  the  deepening 
shadows.  The  gathering  darkness  and  the  increas- 
ing violence  of  the  wind  deter  us  from  oinr  puipote 
of  climbing  the  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  summit 
of  the  ditf  cm  which  the  abbey  stands  and  we  slow- 
ly wend  our  way  back  to  the  hotd. 

The  foQowing  morning  a  marked  change  has 
taken  place.  The  mists  of  die  previous  evening 
have  been  swq>t  away  and  the  mtensely  blue  sky 
is  mottled  with  vdiite  vapoiy  clouds  ^lich  scurry 
along  before  a  stitf  sea-breeze.  The  deep  indigo 
blue  of  the  ocean  is  flecked  with  masses  of  white 
foam  rdling  landward  on  the  crests  of  the  waves, 
which  break  into  spray  on  the  rocks  and  piers.  The 
sea-fweU  enters  the  estuaiy,  tossing  the  numerous 
fishing  smacks  which  ride  at  anchor  and  lending  a 
touch  of  animation  to  the  scene.  The  abbqr  ruin 
and  church,  always  the  dominating  feature  of  East 
Cliff,  stand  out  deariy  against  the  sihroy  horizon 
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and  pre$eDt  a  totally  ditf etcot  doipect  from  diat  ^^lich 
iiiq>res8ecl  us  last  evening.  In  the  searching  light 
of  day,  the  broken  arches  and  tottering  walls  tell 
plainly  the  story  of  the  ages  of  neglect  and  plunder 
that  they  have  undergone  and  q;>eak  unmistakably 
of  a  vanished  order  of  things.  Last  night,  shrouded 
as  they  were  in  mysterious  shadoii^  the  traces  of 
wreck  and  ruin  were  half  concealed  and  it  did  not 
require  an  extraordinarily  vivid  ima^nation  to  pic- 
ture the  great  structures  as  th^  were  in  their  prime 
and  to  re-people  them  widi  their  ancient  habitants, 
the  gray  monks  and  nuns.  To-di^  the  red  and 
white  flag  of  St  George  is  flying  from  the  k>w 
square  tower  of  St  Mary*s  and  crowds  of  Sunday 
w'orshipen  are  ascending  the  broad  flight  of  stairs. 
Services  have  been  hdd  continuously  in  the  plain 
old  edifice  for  seven  centuries — its  remote  situaticm 
and  lack  of  anything  to  attract  the  looter  or  enrage 
the  iconoclast  kept  it  safe  during  the  period  which 
desecrated  or  destroyed  so  many  churches. 

The  history  of  a  town  like  Whitby  is  not  of 
much  m<Hnent  to  the  casual  sojourner,  who  is  apt 
to  find  himself  more  attracted  by  its  romance  than 
by  sober  facts.  Still,  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  place  is  very  ancient,  dating  back  to  Saxon 
times.  It  figured  in  the  wars  with  the  Danes  and 
in  the  nindi  century  was  so  devastated  as  to  be 
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abnott  obliterated  for  two  hundred  years.  It  was 
not  untfl  the  reign  of  EUzabedi  that  it  took  rank 
as  a  se^Kvt  The  chief  industry  up  to  die  last 
century  was  whale-fishing,  and  a  hardy  race  of 
sea-faring  men  was  bred  in  die  town,  among  diem 
Captain'Codc,  the  famous  eq>lorer.  Whfle  fishing 
was  ostensibly  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  of  die 
inhabitanb  of  Whid>yt  it  could  hardly  have  been 
wholly  reqxxisible  for  die  wealdi  diat  was  enou^ 
to  attract  Robb  Hood  and  his  retamen  to  the 
town  and  diey  did  not  go  away  empty-handed  by 
any  means.  The  Abbot  of  Whitby  protected  his 
own  coifen  by  showing  die  oudaw  evtxy  coorteqr, 
but  Robb  was  not  so  considerate  of  the  purses  of 
the  townspeople.  Probably  he  fdt  Htde  compunc- 
tion at  easing  the  reputed  fishermen  of  dieir  wealth, 
for  he  doubdess  knew  that  it  was  gained  by  smug- 
ging and  it  was,  after  all,  only  a  case  of  one  out- 
law fleecing  another.  The  positicm  of  the  town 
behind  some  leagues  of  sterile  moor,  traverml  by 
indifferent  and  even  dangerous  roads,  was  eq[>ecially 
favorable  for  such  an  irregular  occiqMttion;  and  it 
moreover  precluded  Whitby  from  figuring  in  the 
great  events  of  the  Kingdom,  being  so  far  removed 
from  the  theatre  of  action.  With  the  decline  of 
the  whale-fisheries,  the  mining  and  manufacture  of 
jet  began  to  assume  considerable  proportion  and  is 
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to-day  one  of  the  bdustries  of  the  place.  This  is 
a  bituminous  substance — in  tbe  finished  product, 
smooth*  lustrous  and  btensdy  black.  It  is  fashioned 
into  personal  ornaments  of  many  kinds  and  was 
given  a  great  vogue  by  Queen  Victoria.  It  is 
found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitby  and  is  sold 
the  world  over,  thou{^  it  has  to  compete  with  cheap 
imitations,  usually  made  of  glass. 

St  Hilda*s  Abbey  is  the  chief  monument  of  antiq- 
uity in  Whitby  and  aside  from  actual  history  it 
has  the  added  mterest  of  being  interwoven  with 
die  romantic  lines  of  Scott*s  '^Marmion.*'  Situated 
on  the  summit  of  East  Cliff,  it  has  been  for  several 
centuries  the  last  object  to  bid  farewell  to  the  de- 
parting mariner  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  eyes 
on  his  return.  Seldom  indeed  did  the  old  monks 
select  such  a  site;  they  were  wont  to  seek  some 
more  sheltered  spot  on  the  shore  of  lake  or  river — 
as  at  Rievaufac  Fountains  or  Easby.  But  this 
abbey  was  founded  under  peculiar  conditions,  for 
the  origmal  was  built  as  far  back  as  658  in  ful- 
fillment of  a  vow  made  by  King  Oswy  of  North- 
umbria.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  time, 
the  king  made  an  oath  on  the  verge  of  a  battle 
with  one  of  his  petty  neighbors  that  if  God  granted 
him  the  victory  he  would  found  an  abbey  and  that 
his  own  daughter,  the  Lady  Hilda,  should  be  first 
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abbeu.  All  traces  of  dus  early  structure  have  dss- 
appeared,  but  it  was  doubdess  quite  insignificant 
ccmpared  with  its  successor,  (or  die  Saxons  never 
progressed  very  far  in  the  art  of  architecture.  The 
fame  of  Hilda's  piety  and  intellige&ce  attracted 
many  scholars  to  the  abbey,  among  them  Caedmon, 
**the  father  of  English  poetry,**  who,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stately  memorial  in  St  Maiy*s  church- 
yard reads,  *M  asleep  hard  by  A.  D.  680/*  The 
death  of  the  good  abbess  also  occurred  in  the  same 
year.  Her  successor,  EJfieda,  governed  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  after  which  litde  record  remains.  The 
original  abbey  was  probably  destroyed  in  die  Dan- 
ish wars.  It  was  revived  after  the  Conquest  in 
1078  by  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order  and  grad* 
ually  a  vast  pile  of  buildings  was  erected  on  the 
headland,  but  of  these  only  the  ruined  church  re- 
mains. The  great  size  and  splendid  design  of  the 
church  would  seem  to  mdicate  that  in  its  zenidi 
of  power  and  prosperity  Whitby  Abbey  must  have 
been  of  first  ranL  Its  active  histoiy  ended  widi 
its  dissoluti<m  by  Henry  VIII.  Scott  in  *'Mar- 
mion**  rq>resents  the  abbey  as  being  under  the 
sway  of  an  abbess  in  1513,  the  date  of  Flodden, 
but  this  is  an  anachronism,  since  an  abbot  ruled 
it  in  its  last  days  and  the  nuns  had  hag  before 
vanished  from  its  cloisters. 
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He  was  a  pretty  poor  saint  in  the  **<lays  o( 
faith**  who  did  not  have  several  miracles  or  marvek 
to  his  credit  and  St  Hilda  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  One  legend  runs  that  the  early  inhabitants 
were  pestered  by  snakes  and  that  the  saint  prayed 
that  the  rq>tiles  be  transmuted  into  stone;  and  for 
ages  the  ammonite  shells  which  abound  oa  the  coast 
and  faindy  resemble  a  coiled  snake  were  pointed 
out  as  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  Hilda*s  petition. 
It  was  also  said  of  the  sea-birds  that  flew  over 
Whitby*s  towers  that 

^'Sinking  down  on  pinions  faint. 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  samt** 
And  an  English  writer  humorously  suggests  that 
perhaps  *'the  birds  had  a  certain  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  on  in  this  mixed  brotherhood  of 
monks  and  nuns.**  The  most  persistent  marvel, 
however,  which  was  credited  by  the  more  super- 
stitious less  than  a  century  ago,  was  that  from  West 
Clitf  under  certain  conditions  the  samt  herself, 
shrouded  m  white,  might  be  seen  standing  in  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  ruin;  though  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  apparition  was  the  result  of  a  peculiar 
reflection  of  the  sun*s  rays. 

The  salt  sea  winds,  the  driving  rain  of  summer 
and  the  wild  winter  storms  have  wrought  much 
havoc  in  the  eight  hundred  years  that  *'High  Whit- 
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by*8  doittared  pile**  hat  braved  the  elements.  A 
little  more  than  fifty  yean  ago  the  central  tower 
cradled  to  eardi,  carrying  many  of  the  surrounding 
arches  with  it,  and  die  mif^ty  fragments  still  He 
as  they  feD.  The  remaining  walk  and  arches  are 
now  guarded  with  the  loving  care  which  is  being 
lavished  to-day  upon  the  historic  ruins  of  England 
and  one  can  only  regret  that  the  spirit  which  in- 
spires it  was  not  aroused  at  least  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

St  Mary*s»  a  stone*s  throw  from  the  abbey,  is 
one  of  the  crudest  and  least  omate  of  any  of  die 
larger  churches  v^ch  we  saw  in  En^and.  Its 
lack  of  architectural  graces  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  originally  bu3t — about  1110,  by  de 
Peicy,  Abbot  of  Whid>y— for  *'die  use  of  die 
common  people  of  the  town,"  the  elaborate  abbey 
church  being  reserved  for  the  monks.  Pediaps  die 
wordr^  abbot  litde  dreamed  that  the  plain,  massive 
structure  which  he  thought  good  enough  for  the 
laity  would  be  standing,  sturdy  and  strong  and  stiD 
in  daily  use  centuries  after  his  beautiful  abbey  fane, 
with  its  graceful  arches,  its  gorgeous  windows  and 
splendid  towers  had  faOen  into  hopeless  rum.  AD 
around  the  church  are  blackened  old  gravestxmes 
in  the  micbt  of  which  rises  the  taD  Caedmon  Cross, 
erected  but  a  few  years  ago.    To  reach  St.  Mary's 
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one  must  ascead  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine  broad 
stone  steps  that  lead  up  the  ditf — a  task  which 
would  test  the  zeal  of  many  church-4p>ers  in  these 
degenerate  days. 

We  enjoyed  our  excursions  about  the  town,  (or 
among  the  network  of  narrow  lanes  we  came  iqxm 
many  odd  nooks  and  comers  and  delightful  old 
shops.  The  fish-market,  where  the  modest  catch 
of  local  fisheraien  is  sold  each  day,  is  on  the  west 
side.  The  scene  here  is  liveliest  during  the  m<mths 
of  August  and  Sq[>tembert  when  the  great  harvest 
of  the  sea  is  brought  in  at  Whitby.  It  was  on 
the  west  side,  too,  that  we  found  Pier  Lane  after 
a  dint  of  mquiry — for  the  little  Royal  Academy 
picture  which  graces  these  pages  had  made  us 
anxious  to  see  the  original.  Many  of  the  natives 
shook  their  heads  dubiously  when  we  asked  for 
directions,  but  a  fiiendly  policeman  finally  piloted 
us  to  the  entrance  of  the  lane.  It  proved  a  mere 
brick-i>aved  passageway  near  the  fish-market,  about 
five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  from  the  top  we 
caught  the  faint  glimpse  of  the  abbey  which  the 
artist  has  introduced  into  the  picture.  It  is  one  (^ 
the  many  byways  that  intersect  the  main  streets  of 
the  town — ^though  these  streets  themselves  are  often 
so  narrow  and  devious  as  to  scarce  deserve  the 
adjective  I  have  applied  to  them.    Whitby  has  no 
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ninmes  m  overiuungiDg  gables,  carved  oak  beanis, 
curiouily  paneled  doorways  or  other  bill  of  artistic 
architecture  such  as  ddi^t  one  b  Ludlow,  Gutter- 
bury  or  Shrewsbury.  Everydung  savors  of  utility; 
the  oldtime  Yodofaire  fishein  %n  had  no  time  and 
litde  inclination  to  carve  oak  and  stone  (or  his 
dwelling.  I  am  q>eaking  of  the  <dd  Whidby, 
crowded  along  the  waternde — the  ne  '  town,  with 
its  ostentatious  hotds  and  lodging-houses,  extends 
along  the  summit  of  West  Qitf  and  while  very 
necessary,  no  doubt,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  chaim 
of  the  place.  As  an  Englidi  artist  justly  observes, 
'"While  Whitby  is  one  of  the  most  strfldbgly  pic- 
turesque towns  in  England,  it  has  scarcely  any 
architectural  attractions.  Its  charm  does  not  lie  so 
much  m  detail  as  in  broad  effecb** — the  effects  of 
the  ruin,  the  red  roofs,  the  fisher4>oats,  the  sea  and 
the  old  houses,  which  vary  widely  under  die 
moods  of  sun  and  shade  that  flit  over  the  place. 
The  words  of  a  writer  who  notes  diis  variation 
throui^out  a  typical  day  are  so  true  to  life  that 
I  am  going  to  repeat  them  here: 

**In  the  early  morning  the  Elast  Cliff  generally 
appears  merely  as  a  pale  gray  silhouette  with  a 
square  projection  representing  the  church,  and  a 
fretted  one  the  abbey.  But  as  the  sun  dmbs  ui^ 
wards,  colour  and  definition  grow  out  of  the  haze 
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of  smoke  and  ^aclows,  and  the  roofs  assume  their 

ruddy  tones.    At  mid^y,  when  the  sunlight  pours 

down  upon  the  mecfley  of  houses  clustered  along 

the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  scene  is  brilliantly  colored. 

The  predominant  n^te  is  the  red  of  the  chimneys 

and  roofs  and  stray  patches  of  brickwork,  but  the 

walls  that  go  down  to  the  water's  edge  are  green 

below  and,^^  of  rich  browns  above,  and  m  many 

places  the  ifjfies  of  the  cottages  are  coloured  with 

an  ochre  wash,  while  above  them  all  the  top  of 

the  cliff  appears  covered  with  grass.     On  a  clear 

day,  when  detached  clouds  are  passing  across  the 

sun,  the  houses  are  sometimes  lit  up  in  the  strangest 

fashion,  their  quaint  outlines  being  suddenly  thrown 

out  from  the  cliff  by  a  broad  patch  of  shadow  upon 

the  grass  and  rocks  behind.     But  there  is  scarcely 

a  chimney  m  this  old  part  of  Whitby  that  does 

not  contribute  to  die  mist  of  blue-gray  smoke  that 

slowly  drifts  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  thus,  when 

there  is  no  bright  sunshine,  colour  and  detail  are 

subdued  in  the  haze/* 

In  St.  Mary's  churchyard  there  is  another  cross 

besides  the  stately  memorial  dedicated  to  Caedmon 

that  will  be  pomted  out  to  you — a  small,  graceful 

Celtic  cross  with  the  inscription: 

"Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  LinsldQ. 
Bom  December  1 3  J840.    Died  April  9,  1891. 
After  life's  fitful  fever  she  sleeps  well 
Between  the  Heather  and  the  Northern  Sea.** 
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If  CaedmoQ  was  Whidby  a  first  litenury  idol 
Adaiy  Linskill  is  the  last  and  best  loved»  (or  him- 
dredi  of  Wfaidyy  ptofit  liviiig  to-<]ay  knew  the 
gende  audxxess  penonally.  She  was  a  native  of 
the  town  and  being  early  dependent  on  her  own 
resources*  she  served  an  a|^>renticeship  in  a  miDi- 
ner*s  shop  and  later  acted  as  an  amanuensis  to  a 
literary  gendeman.  It  was  in  diis  position,  prob- 
ably, that  she  discovered  her  own  capacity  for 
writing  and  her  ability  to  tell  a  homely  story  m  a 
simple,  pleasing  way.  Her  first  efforts  in  the  way 
of  short  stories  appeared  in  **Good  Words.**  Her 
first  novel,  **Cleveden,**  was  published  m  1876  and 
many  odien  followed  at  various  mtervak  Pediaps 
the  best  known  are  distmcdy  Whidby  stories— 
*The  Haven  Under  die  Hill,"  and  "Between  the 
Heather  and  die  Nordiem  Sea.'*  Her  novds  in 
simplicity  of  plot  and  quiet  sentiment  may  be  com* 
pared  with  those  of  Jane  Austen,  diou|^  her  rank 
as  a  writer  is  far  below  that  of  the  Hampshire 
authoress.  Her  stories  show  a  wealth  of  imagina- 
tion and  a  true  artistic  temperament,  but  they  are 
often  too  gready  dominated  by  melancholy  to  be 
widely  popular.  Most  of  them  dwell  on  the  infi- 
nite capacity  of  women  for  self-sacrifice  and  scxne- 
times  the  pathetic  scenes  may  be  rather  overdrawn. 
There  are  many  beautiful  descriptive  passages  and 
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I  quote  one  from  **The  Haven  Under  the  Hill*** 
because  it  sets  forth  in  such  a  delightful  manner 
the  chann  of  Old  Whitby  itself: 

'^Everywhere  there  was  the  presence  of  the  sea. 
On  the  cahnest  day  you  heard  the  low,  ceaseless 
roU  of  its  music  as  it  plashed  and  swept  about  the 
foot  of  the  stem,  darkly  towering  difls  on  either 
side  of  the  harbour-bar.  Everywhere  the  place 
was  blown  through  and  through  with  the  salt  breeze 
that  was  'half  an  air  and  half  a  water,*  scented 
with  sea-wrack  and  laden  not  rarely  with  drifting 
flakes  of  heavy  yeastlike  foam. 

"Hie  rapid  growth  of  the  town  had  been  owing 
entirely  to  its  nearness  to  the  sea.  When  the  mak- 
ing of  alum  was  begun  at  various  pomts  and  bays 
along  the  coast,  vessels  were  needed  for  carrying 
it  to  London,  Vhither,*  as  an  old  chrcmider  tells 
us,  'nobody  belcmging  to  Hild*s  Haven  had  ever 
gone  without  making  their  wills.*  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  shipbuilding  trade,  which  grew 
and  flourished  so  vigorously,  lending  such  an  inter- 
est to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  place,  and  finally 
becoming  its  very  life.  What  would  the  old  haven 
have  been  without  the  clatter  of  its  carpenters* 
hammers,  the  whir  of  its  ropery  wheels,  the  smell 
of  its  boiling  tar-kettles,  the  busy  stir  and  hum  of 
its   docks   and    wharves   and   mast-yards?     And 
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yfhat^  m  the  inkkt  of  to  much  labour,  couU  there 
have  been  found  any  time  to  lau|^  or  to  dance, 
but  (or  the  frequent  day  of  i»ide  and  rqoicing 
^len  the  finUied  ahqp  with  her  ^ing  flagt  came 
slipping  Jowly  from  the  stocks  to  the  waiting 
waters,  bending  and  gliding  with  a  grace  that  gave 
you  as  much  emotion  as  if  you  had  watched  some 
conscious  diing?.  • .  .It  is  a  litde  sad  to  know  dutt 
one  has  watched  the  launching  of  the  last  wooden 
ship  that  shall  go  out  with  stately  masts  and  round- 
ing sails  from  the  Haven  Under  the  HilL 

*Those  of  the  men  of  the  place  who  were  not 
actually  sailors  were  yet,  for  the  most  part,  in  some 
way  dependent  upon  the  great,  changeful,  boun- 
teous sea. 

**It  was  a  beautiful  place  to  have  been  bom  in, 
beautiful  with  hist<xy  and  poetry  and  legend — 
with  all  manner  of  memorable  and  soul-stirring 
things/* 

The  house  where  Mary  Linskill  was  bom,  a 
plain  stone  structure  in  the  old  town,  still  stands 
and  is  the  goal  of  occasi<»al  pilgrims  who  delight 
in  the  humbler  shrines  of  letters. 

It  seems  mdeed  appropriate  that  the  old  sea 
town,  famous  two  centuries  ago  for  its  shipbuilding 
trade  and  hardy  mariners,  diould  have  given  to 
the  world  one  of  its  great    sea-captains    and    ez- 
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ploren.  A  mere  Iad«  James  Cook  came  to  Whidiy 
as  the  apprentice  of  a  shipbuilder.  His  master's 
bouse,  where  he  lived  during  his  apprenticeship,  still 
stands  in  Grape  Lane  and  bears  an  antique  tablet 
with  the  date  1688.  Cook's  career  as  an  explorer 
began  when  he  entered  the  Royal  Navy  m  1768. 
He  was  then  forty  years  of  age  and  had  already 
established  a  reputation  as  a  daring  and  efficient 
captain  in  the  merchant  service.  He  made  three 
famous  voyages  to  the  south  seas,  and  as  a  result 
of  these,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  now  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  an  achievement  which 
win  forever  keep  his  name  foremost  among  the 
world's  great  explorers.  He  lost  his  life  m  a  fight 
with  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  m  1777, 
a  year  after  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  mangled  ranains  were  buried  in 
the  sea  whose  mysteries  he  had  done  so  much  to 
subdue. 

I  am  sensible  that  in  these  random  notes  I  have 
signally  failed  to  set  forth  the  varied  charms  of  the 
ancient  fisher-town  on  the  N(Mthetn  Sea,  but  I 
have  the  consolation  that  all  the  descriptions  and 
encomiums  I  have  read  have  the  same  failing  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  I  know  that  we  feel,  as  we 
speed  across  the  moorland  on  the  wild  windy 
moming  of  our  departure,  that   two  sojourns    in 
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Whilby  are  not  c&ou^;  and  are  akeadbr  tolacmg 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  we  shafl  some  time 
make  a  diird  visit  to  the  *'Haven  Under  the  HiL** 
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So  rough  and  broken  is  the  Northumberland 
countiy  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  when  we  enter 
the  Gieviot  Hills,  which  mark  the  dividing  line 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  road  is  now 
much  improved;  having  been  recently  resurfaced 
with  reddish  stone,  it  presents  a  peculiar  aspect  as 
it  winds  throu|^  the  green  hills  ahead  of  us,  often 
visible  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  compara- 
tively unfrequented;  there  are  no  villages  for  many 
miles  and  even  solitary  cottages  are  rare;  one  need 
not  worry  about  speed  limits  here.  Jedburgh  is 
the  first  town  after  crossing  the  border  and  there 
are  few  more  majestic  ruins  in  all  Scotland  than 
the  ancient  abbey  which  lo<Hns  high  over  the  town. 
It  recalls  the  pleasantest  recoUections  of  our  former 
visit  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  does  not  attract  a 
greater  number  oi  pflgrims. 

We  are  again  in  an  enchanted  land,  where  eveiy 
name  reminds  us  of  the  domain  of  the  Wizard  of 
the  North  I  Here  all  roads  lead  to  Melrose  and 
Abbotsford,  and  we  remember  the  George  as  a 
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comfortable,  wdl-oidered  inii,  a  fit  haven  (or  the 
end  of  a  strenuous  day.  There  are  several  good 
hoteb  in  Melrose*  made  possible  by  the  ceasden 
stream  of  tourists  bound  to  Abbotsf ord  in  summer- 
time. We  reach  the  Geoige  after  the  dinner  hour» 
but  an  excellent  siqiper  is  prepared  for  us,  served 
by  a  canny  Scotch  waiter  clad  m  a  cleaner  dress* 
suit  than  many  of  his  breduen  in  British  countiy 
inns  are  wont  to  wear.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  GecNTge  except  that  its  beds  were  not  so 
restful  as  one  mi^t  wish  after  a  day  on  rough 
roads  and  its  stable-yard  garage  ]mcktd  conven- 
iences. These  diortcomings  may  now  be  remedied, 
for  the  spirit  of  inq>royement  is  strcxig  among  the 
inns  of  tourist  centers  in  Scodand. 

The  abbey  is  but  a  stone*s  throw  from  the  hotd 
and  one  will  never  weary  of  it  though  he  come  to 
Melrose  for  the  hundredth  time.  In  delicate  artis- 
tic touches,  in  beauty  of  design  and  state  of  pres- 
ervation as  a  whole,  it  is  quite  unrivalled  in  Scot- 
land. But  for  all  that  Melrose  would  be  as  un- 
frequented as  Dundrennan  or  Aibroath  were  it  not 
for  the  mystic  tptH  which  the  Wizard  cast  over 
it  in  his  immortal  *'Lay,**  and  were  it  not  under 
the  shadow  of  Abbotsford. 

AbbotsfcMrd!  What  a  lure  there  is  in  the  very 
name!    In  the  early  morning  we  are  coursing  down 
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the  shady  lane  that  leads  to  the  stately  mansion  and 
reach  it  just  after  the  opening  hour.  We  are  in- 
deed fortunate  in  avoiding  a  crowd  like  that  which 
thronged  it  on  our  former  visit;  we  are  quite  alone 
and  the  purchase  of  a  few  souvenirs  puts  us  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  the  gray-haired  custodian. 
His  daily  task  has  become  to  him  a  labor  of  love 
and  he  speaks  the  words,  "Sir  Walter/*  with  a 
fervor  and  reverence  such  as  a  religious  devotee 
might  utter  the  name  of  his  patron  saint  He  ^ows 
us  many  odd  comers  and  relics  which  we  missed 
before  and  tells  us  the  stoiy  of  the  house,  with 
every  detail  of  which  he  is  familiar.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  interesting  to  leara  how  Scott  as  a  youth  ad- 
mired the  situation  and  as  he  gained  wealth  bou|^t 
the  land  and  began  the  house.  Its  construction  ex- 
tended over  several  years  and  he  had  scarcely  pro- 
nounced it  complete  and  prepared  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  the  home  which  he  almost  adored,  when 
the  blow  fell.  Everything  was  swept  away  and 
Scott,  die  well-to-do  country  laird,  was  a  pauper. 
He  did  not  see  much  of  Abbotsford  m  the  few 
years  he  had  yet  to  live,  though  through  the  con- 
sideration of  his  creditors  he  ranained  nominaUy  in 
possession.  His  days  were  devoted  to  the  task  of 
paying  a  gigantic  debt  which  he  conceived  himself 
honor-bound  to  assume,  though   he    might    easily 
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have  evaded  it  hy  takmg  advantage  of  the  law. 
Reflectmg — after  the  lapse  of  neady  a  centiny — 
who  shall  say  that  the  wodd  is  not  vastly  the  richer 
for  its  heritage  of  the  sublime  self -sacrifice,  die  hero- 
ism and  flawless  integrity  of  Walter  Scott> 

The  Abbotsford  we  see  to-day  has  been  con- 
siderably altered  and  added  to  since  Scott*s  time, 
thoni^  the  rooms  shown  to  visitors  remain  precisely 
as  he  left  diem.  The  estate,  considerably  dimin- 
ished, is  still  m  possession  of  the  family,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maxwell-Scott,  the  great-granddani^ter  of 
the  author,  being  the  present  owner.  She  is  her- 
self of  a  literary  turn  and  has  written  *The  Making 
of  Abbotsford,**  an  mteresting  history  ci  the  place. 
The  family  is  not  wealthy  and  it  was  announced  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  sale  of  the  estate  had  be- 
come necessary,  though,  happily,  this  was  avoided. 

Our  guide  tells  us  that  the  home  is  usually 
leased  during  the  **season**  each  year  for  diree 
hundred  pounds  and  Americans  are  oftenest  the 
takers.  Both  the  house  and  grounds  are  well-cared- 
for  and  we  have  many  glimpses  of  smooth  green 
lawns  and  flower  gardens  from  the  windows  and 
open  doors.  The  river,  too,  is  near  at  hand  and 
lends  much  to  die  air  of  enchantment  that  envelops 
Abbotsford,  for  we  know  how  Scott  himself  loved 
die   '*sihrer  stream**   so   often   referred   to  in  his 
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\mtiiig8.  Indeed,  as  we  leave  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  our  second  visit  has  been  even  more  delightful 
than  our  first — despite  the  novelty  of  first  impres* 
sions. 

On  our  return*  the  picturesque  M  Peel  tower 
at  Damick  village  catches  our  eye.  It  stands  m 
well-kept  grounds,  the  smooth  lawn  studded  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  gray  stone  walls  and 
towers  are  shrouded  by  masses  of  ivy.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  of  the  few  remaining  Peel  towers  m 
Scotland — litde  fortress-homes  of  the  less  important 
gently  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago.  These 
towers  were  usually  built  in  groups  of  three,  ar- 
ranged in  triangular  form,  to  atford  better  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  defense  against  an  enemy.  Scott 
in  his  ^'Border  Antiquities**  tells  something  of  these 
miniature  castles: 

**The  smaller  gentlemen,  whether  heads  of 
branches  or  dans,  or  of  distinct  families,  inhabited 
dwellings  upon  a  smaller  scale,  called  Peels  or 
Bastile-houses.  They  were  surrounded  by  an  en- 
closure, or  baraikm,  the  walls  whereof,  according 
to  statute,  were  a  yard  thick,  surrounding  a  space 
of  at  least  sixty  feet  square.  Within  this  outer 
work  the  laird  built  his  tower,  with  its  projecting 
battlements,  and  usually  secured  the  entrance  by 
two  doors,  the  outer  of  grated  iron,  the  innemiost 
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of  oak  clenched  with  naik.  The  aiMalmeiili  woe 
placed  diiect^jr  over  each  other*  accenUe  oi^y  hf 
a  nanow  tum^Mke  ttair,  easily  blocked  up  or  de- 
feoded." 

Daniick,  as  I  have  btmated*  is  die  best  pre- 
served of  die  towers  now  in  existmce,  being  ahnosl 
in  its  original  state*  and  it  has  veqr  approfMriately 
been  adq>ted  as  a  museum  of  relics*  chi^  of 
Scottish  histoiy,  diou|^  diere  is  some  antique  fur- 
niture and  many  curious  weapons  from  abroad. 

As  we  follow  our  guide  about  the  cramped  little 
rooms  and  up  the  narrow*  twisting  stairways,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  place  is  much  more  like 
a  jail  or  prison  dum  a  gentleman*s  home — showing 
how  the  distuibed  ccmditicms  of  the  country  af- 
fected domestic  life.  The  caretaker  is  an  unusually 
communicative  Scotchman*  well-posted  on  eveiy- 
diing  connected  with  Damick  Tower  and  its  ccm- 
tents,  and  proves  to  be  not  without  a  touch  of  senti- 
ment Taking  from  the  glass  case  a  rare  <dd  silver- 
mounted  pistol,  he  places  it  in  the  hands  of  die 
small  boy  of  our  party.  **Now*  my  lad*  je  can 
always  say  that  ye  have  held  in  your  am  hands  a 
pistol  that  was  ance  carried  by  b<mnie  Prince 
Charlie  himsd'.**  And  we  all  agree  that  it  is  no 
small  thing  for  a  boy  to  be  able  to  say  diat;  it  will 
furnish  him  with  material  for  many  flii^  of  fanqr 
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— even  if  Prince  Giarlie  never  saw  the  pistol 
There  are  also  some  of  Mary  Stuart*s  endless  em- 
broideries— ^we  have  seen  enough  of  them  to  stock 
a  good-sized  shop,  but  they  may  have  all  been 
genuine,  since  the  poor  queen  had  nothing  else  to 
do  for  years  and  years.  These  are  typical  of  Dar- 
iiick*s  treasures,  which,  with  the  rare  old  tower 
itself,  may  well  claim  an  hour  of  the  Abbotsford 
tourist*s  time.  And  he  may  recall  that  Sir  Walter 
himself  was  greatly  enamored  of  the  old  Peel  and 
sought  many  times  to  annex  it  to  his  estate,  but  the 
owner  would  never  seU. 

**Auld  Reekie**  has  seldom  been  hospitable  to 
us  in  the  way  of  weather.  Of  our  many  visits — ^I 
forget  how  many— only  one  or  two  were  favored 
with  sunny  skies.  The  first  I  well  recall,  since  we 
came  to  the  old  city  on  our  national  holiday,  only 
to  find  the  temperature  a  little  above  freezing  and 
to  encounter  a  bitter  wind  that  seemed  to  pierce 
to  the  very  bone.  And  again  we  are  watching  the 
rain-drenched  city  from  our  hotel  window  and 
wondering  how  we  shall  best  pass  such  a  dull  day. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  show-places  of  the  town 
— ^we  have  seen  the  castle,  Holyrood,  John  Knox*s 
house,  St  Giles,  the  galleries,  the  University,  Scott*s 
monument  and  his  town  house  on  Castle  Street 
where    "Waverley**    was    written — all    these    and 
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many  other  places  of  renown  have  no  longer  the 
charm  of  novelty.  We  don  our  rain-proofs  and 
call  at  the  studio  of  an  artist  friend*  who  ccmducts 
us  to  the  Academy  exhibit,  where  we  discover  die 
beautiful  **Harvest  Time,  Strathtay,**  which  adorns 
this  book*  We  confess  a  weakness  for  antique* 
shops,  e^ecially  those  where  a  slender  purse  stands 
scHne  show,  and  our  friend  lea<b  us  to  die  oddest 
curio-sh<^  we  have  seen  in  our  wanderings.  It  is 
entered  from  an  out-of-die*way  inner  court  by  a 
dark,  narrow  flight  of  stairs  and  once  inside  you 
must  pause  a  moment  to  get  your  bearings*  For 
piled  everywhere  in  promiscuous  heaps,  some  of 
diem  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  is  every  omceivable 
article  that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  such  a  place, 
as  well  as  a  thousand  and  one  that  he  would  never 
e3q>ect  to  see.  From  a  dark  comer  issues  the  pro- 
prietor, an  alert,  gray-bearded  old  gendeman  \^o 
we  soon  find  is  an  auth<Nity  in  his  line  and,  strange 
to  say,  all  this  endless  confusion  is  order  to  him,  for 
he  has  no  difficulty  in  laying  his  hands  on  anything 
he  seeks.  He  shows  us  about  the  dimly  lighted 
place,  descanting  upon  his  wares,  but  making  litde 
effort  to  sell  them.  We  are  free  to  select  the  few 
articles  that  strike  our  fancy — there  is  no  urging 
and  few  suggestions  on  his  part;  he  names  the 
modest  price  and  die  deal  is  completed.     When 
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we  come  to  leave  we  ^  surprised  to  find  that  we 
have  lingered  in  the  c,  leer  old  shop  a  couple  of 
hours. 

Eldinburi^  shops,  especially  on  Princes  Street, 
are  handsome,  large  and  well-stocked  and  are  only 
second  to  t^*'^  historic  shrines  with  the  average  tour- 
ist The  I  n  w  a  great  publishing  center  and 
there  are  bookstores  where  the  bibliophile  might 
wish  to  ling^  indefinitely.  Scotch  plaids  and  tar- 
tans are  much  in  evidence  wherever  textiles  are 
sold  and  jewelers  will  show  you  the  cairngorm  fint 
of  all — a  yellow  quartz-crystal  found  in  the  Highland 
hills.  Such  things  are  peculiarly  Scotch  and  of 
course  are  in  great  favor  with  the  souvenir-seeking 
tourist 

The  rain  ceases  towards  evening  and  from  our 
hotel  window  we  have  a  fine  prospect  of  the  city. 
It  is  clean  and  fresh  after  the  heavy  drenching  and 
glistens  in  the  declining  sun,  which  shines  fitfully 
through  the  breaking  clouds.  There  have  been 
many  poetical  eulogies  and  descriptions  since  Bums 
addressed  his  lines  to  **Edina,  Scotia*s  Darling 
Scat,**  but  W.  E.  Henley's  "From  a  Window  in 
Princes  Street**  seems  to  us  most  faithfully  to  give 
the  impression  of  the  city  as  we  see  it  now: 

"Above  the  crags  that  fade  and  gloom 
Starts  the  bare  knee  of  Arthur's  seat: 
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Rk^;ecl  high  againsl  the  evening  bloonu 
The  Old  Town  riies,  street  on  street; 
With  lamps  bejewelled;  straight  ahead 
Like  rampired  walls  the  houses  lean» 
AD  qpired  and  domed  and  turreted. 
Sheer  to  the  valley*s  darkling  green; 
While  heaped  against  die  western  grey. 
The  Castle,  menacing  and  severe. 
Juts  gaunt  mto  the  dying  day; 
And  in  the  silvar  dusk  you  hear. 
Reverberated  from  crag  and  scar. 
Bold  bugles  blowing  points  of  war/* 

We  watch  die  changing  view  until  the  twili^ 
gathers  and  die  lamps  begin  to  appear  here  and 
there. 

We  are  bound  for  the  heart  of  the  Highlands. 
Our  route  is  to  lead  through  the  "Kingdom  of 
Fife**  to  Perdi  and  fr<»n  thence  to  Braemar,  the 
most  famous  Scotch  inland  resort.  Having  already 
crossed  the  Forth  at  Queensferry,  we  decide  to  take 
the  Granton-Bumtisland  boat,  \^ch  crosses  the 
estuary  some  six  miles  farther  east  We  find  ex" 
cellent  provision  for  the  transport  of  motcHr  cars  and 
our  boat  carries  three  besides  our  own.  Landing 
at  Burntisland,  we  follow  the  coast  through  Kirk- 
caldy to  Largo. 

The  attraction  at    the   latter   place   is   a   litde 
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antique-shop  close  by  the  loadside  m  the  village 
yAae  two  yean  bef <ffe  we  found  what  we  thou^t 
astcHiishing  bargains  in  old  silver,  and  our  judgment 
was  confiimed  by  an  E<^burgh  sihremnith  to 
whom  we  afterwards  showed  our  purchases.  The 
shopman  had  Htde  of  his  wares  in  si|^t  when  we 
entered,  but  he  kept  bringing  out  article  after  article 
from  sc»ne  hidden  recess  until  he  had  an  amazing 
array  bef (Hre  us.  There  was  old  silver  galore,  much 
of  it  engraved  with  armorial  devices  which  the 
dealer  said  he  had  purchased  at  public  auctions 
v^ere  the  effects  oi  old  families  were  bdng  turned 
into  cash — not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  Britab 
these  days.  His  prices  were  much  less  than  those 
of  city  shops,  and  we  were  so  well  pleased  with 
our  few  selections  on  our  first  visit  that  we 
think  it  worth  vAule  to  visit  Largo  again. 
The  shopman  has  not  forgotten  us  and  our 
finds  are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  before. 
And  I  must  say  that  of  all  the  odds  and  en<b  which 
we  have  acquired  in  our  twenty-thousand  miles  of 
motoring  in  Europe,  our  old  sflver  gives  us  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  about  the  safest  purchase 
one  can  make,  since  the  hall-mark  guarantees  its 
genuineness  and  it  has  a  standard  value  anywhere. 
It  cannot  be  bought  to  advantage  in  cities  or  tourist 
centers,  v^ere  higji  prices  are  always  demanded. 
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The  lame  conditioiis  will  doubdess  prevail  id  the 
moie  remote  country  villages  as  the  motor  car  bring* 
an  increased  nmnber  of  buyers. 

From  Largo  we  traverse  narrow  byroads  to 
CiqMur,  the  county  town  of  Fife.  It  is  substantially 
built  of  gray  stone  and  slate,  but  is  not  of  much 
historic  importance.  The  surrounding  country  is 
well-tilled  and  prosperous  and  there  are  many  fine 
country  houses  which  may  occasicmally  be  seen 
from  the  hi^^iroad.  We  hasten  cm  to  Newburgh 
and  fr<mi  thence  to  Perth,  where  we  sti^  for 
luncheon  at  the  splendid  Station  Hotel.  The  day 
has  so  far  been  clear  and  cool,  but  during  our  stop 
there  comes  a  sudden  dash  of  summer  ram  and  a 
sharp  drop  in  temperature — not  a  very  favorable 
augury  of  fine  weather  in  the  Highlands,  whither 
we  are  bound.  Perth  does  not  detain  us,  for  de- 
spite its  old-time  importance  and  antiquity,  scarce 
a  vestige  remains  of  its  once  numerous  monastery 
chapels,  casdes  and  noblemen's  houses.  Perhaps 
the  iconoclastic  spirit  inq>ired  by  old  John  iCnox, 
who  preached  in  Perth,  may  be  partly  req>onsible 
for  this,  or  it  may  be  as  a  Scotch  writer  puts  it: 
**The  theoiy  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the  Fair 
City  is  that  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  would  be  bet- 
ter out  of  the  way  if  grazing  for  a  few  goats  could 
be  got  on  the  spot;  and  the  room  of  the  histtxic 
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buildings  was  always  preferred  to  their  oxnpany 
when  any  pretext  could  be  found  for  demolishing 
than/*  The  home  ascribed  to  Scott*s  *Tair 
Maid,**  restored  out  of  all  knowledge,  serves  the 
plebian  purpose  of  a  brio-a-brac  shop  and  there  is 
nothing  but  common  consent  to  connect  it  with  the 
heroine  of  the  novel.  The  fair  maid  indeed  may 
have  been  but  a  figment  of  the  great  writer's  im- 
agination,  but  the  sturdy  armorer  certainly  lived  in 
Perth  and  became  famous  for  the  marvelous  shirts 
of  mail  which  he  wrou^t 

CXir  route  lies  due  north  from  Perdi,  a  broad 
and  smooth  highway  as  far  as  Blairgowrie,  near 
which  is  another  original  of  the  **Tullyveolan**  of 
**Wavericy** — the  second  or  third  we  have  seen. 
Here  we  plunge  into  the  Highland  hills,  following 
a  narrow  stone-strewn  road  which  takes  us  through 
barren  moors  and  over  steep  rough  hills,  on  many 
of  which  patches  of  snow  still  linger,  seemingly  not 
very  far  away.  Its  presence  is  felt,  too,  for  the  air 
is  uncomfortably  chilly.  The  low-hung  clouds  seem 
to  threaten  more  snow  and  we  learn  later  diat  snow 
actually  feQ  during  the  previous  week.  For  thirty 
miles  there  is  scarcely  a  human  habitation  save  one 
or  two  litde  inns  which  have  rather  a  forlorn 
look*  The  road  grows  steadily  worse  and  the  l<Mig 
**hairpin  curves**  of  the  road  on  the  famous  **DevO*s 
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Elbow**  will  test  the  climbing  abflities  of  any 
motor. 

While  we  aie  stnigi^ing  with  the  steep»  slony 
slopes  and  sharp  turns  of  the  Devil*s  Elbow»  a  driv- 
ing ram  begins  and  pursues  us  relendeadjr  (or  die 
rest  of  the  day.  The  country  would  be  dreary 
enough  m  the  broad  sunshme,  but  under  present 
conditions  it  is  positively  depressing.  *  The  huge 
Invercauld  Arms  at  Braemar  is  a  wdcc»ne  sight* 
thou|^  it  proves  none  too  comfortable;  so  cold  and 
cheeriess  is  the  evening  that  every  part  of  the  hotel 
excq>t  the  big  assembly  roonu  where  a  cheerful 
fire  blazes  in  die  aiiq>le  grate,  seems  like  a  refrig- 
erator. The  guests  complain  bitterly  of  the  un- 
seasonable weather  and  one  lad^  inquires  of  an- 
other, evidently  a  native: 

**What  in  the  world  do  you  do  here  in  winter 
if  it  is  like  diis  in  Julyr 

**Do  m  winter?  We  sit  and  hug  the  fireplace 
and  by  qpringtime  we  are  all  just  like  kq>pered  her- 
ring!** 

Braemar  has  lost  much  of  the  popularity  it  en- 
joyed in  Victoria's  day,  when  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  people  came  to  the  town  and  vicinity 
during  the  Queen*s  residence  at  Bahnoral,  some  ten 
mOes  away.  She  was  fond  of  die  Highlands  and 
remained  several  weeks,  but  King  Edward  did  not 
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share  her  liking  for  Bahnoral  and  was  an  infre- 
quent yintm.  The  British  have  the  sununer-resort 
habit  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  people  and 
Braemar  still  has  considerable  patronage  during  the 
season — from  June  to  September.  The  surround^ 
ings  are  quite  picturesque;  wooded  hills,  towering 
cliffs  and  dashing  streams  abound,  but  one  vfho  has 
seen  America  would  hardly  count  the  scenery  re- 
markable. There  is  nothmg  to  detain  us  in  Brae- 
mar and  the  next  morning  finds  us  early  cm  the 
road.  The  day  primuses  fine,  though  of  ahnost 
frosty  coolness,  and  the  roads  m  places  are  muddy 
enou^  to  remind  us  of  home. 

Braemar  Castle,  a  quaint,  towerlike  structure 
near  the  town,  attracts  our  attention  and  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  gaining  entrance,  for  the  family  is 
away  and  the  housekeeper  is  only  too  anxious  to 
show  visitors  around  in  hopes  of  adding  to  her 
income.  It  proves  of  little  interest,  having  recently 
been  rebuOt  into  a  summer  lodge,  the  interior  bemg 
that  of  an  ordinary  modem  residence.  The  ex- 
terior, however,  is  very  striking  and  the  castle  was 
of  some  consequence  in  the  endless  wars  oi  die 
Highland  dans. 

A  few  miles  over  a  road  overhung  by  trees  and 
closely  following  die  brawling  Dee  brings  us  in 
sii^t  of  Bahnoral.    Our  first  impression  is  of  disap- 
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pobtmcnt,  smce  die  castle  teems  but  mall  codh 
pared  with  our  piecoiiceiyed  ideas*  foniied,  oi 
coune,  from  the  many  pictures  we  have  seen.  It 
has  no  traditions  to  attract  us  and  as  considerable 
fonnality  is  necessary  to  gain  admisdon  on  staled 
days  only,  we  do  not  make  die  attempt  The 
situation*  directly  on  the  river  bank,  is  charming, 
and  die  paric  surrounding  die  casde  is  wdl-groomed. 
We  hie  us  on  to  Ballater,  a  pretty,  wdM>uik  vil^ 
lage  occupying  a  small  plateau  surrounded  by 
towering  hills.  But  a  mile  or  two  from  die  town 
is  die  house  where  Byron  as  a  boy  spent  his  var 
cations  with  his  modier,  and  there  aie  many  refer* 
ences  in  his  poems  to  die  mountains  and  lakes  of 
the  vicinity.  Lochnagar,  which  inspired  his  wdt 
known  verses,  is  said  to  be  the  wildest  and  most 
imposing,  though  not  the  Iciest,  of  Scotch  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  predominating  peak  between  Brae- 
mar  and  Ballater.  For  scnne  miles  on  each  side  of 
Ballater  the  road  runs  dirou^  pine  forests,  which 
evidently  yield  much  of  die  lumber  supply  in 
Britain,  for  sawmills  are  quite  frequent  The  trees 
are  not  large  and  they  are  not  slaughtered  after 
the  wholesale  manner  of  American  lumbering. 

The  Palace  Hotel  m  Aberdeen  is  well-vouched- 
for  officially — by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  die 
Automobile  Association  and  an  ''American  Touring 
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Club**  which  is  new  to  us — and  we  reckon,  from 
the  first  mention  in  Baedeker,  that  it  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  others.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Great 
North  of  Scotland  Railway  and  is  quite  excellent 
in  its  way,  thou^  not  cheap  or  even  moderate  in 
rates.  At  dinner  our  mquisitive  waiter  soon  learns 
tfiat  we  are  not  new  to  Aberdeen;  we  have  seen 
most  of  the  sii^ts,  but  we  have  to  admit  diat  we 
have  missed  the  fish-market 

**Then  ye  haven*t  seen  the  biggest  sight  in  the 
old  town,**  said  he.  **Seven  bunder  tons  of  fish 
are  landed  eveiy  day  at  the  wharves  and  sold  at 
auction.  Get  down  early  in  the  morning  and  ye*ll 
aye  have  a  fish  stoiy  to  teO,  FD  warrant** 

And  it  proves  an  astonishing  sight,  to  be  sure. 
A  great  cement  wharf  a  mile  or  more  in  lengdi  is 
rapidly  being  covered  with  finny  tribes  of  all  de- 
grees, sorted  and  laid  in  rows  according  to  size. 
They  range  from  small  fish  such  as  sole  and  bloater 
to  huge  mcmsters  such  as  cod,  haddock  and  turbot, 
some  of  which  wi^t  weigh  two  or  tfiree  hundred 
pounds.  It  would  take  a  naturalist,  or  an  experi' 
enced  deep-sea  fisherman,  to  name  the  endless  va- 
rieties; it  is  a  hopeless  task  for  us  to  try  to  remem- 
ber the  names  of  even  a  few  of  diem.  The  harbor 
is  filled  widi  fishing  craft  waiting  to  unload  their 
catch,  and  when  one  boat  leaves  the  wharf  its  place 
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is  quickly  occupied  bjr  another.  And  this  is  not 
all  the  fish-show  of  Aberdeen,  ior  hening  and 
mackerel  are  Ixou^t  m  at  another  dock  We  re- 
turn to  our  hotel  quite  willing  to  concede  our 
waiter-friend*s  claim  that  die  tourist  who  does  not 
see  die  fish-madcet  misses,  if  not  die  '^biggest,**  as 
he  styled  it,  certainly  the  most  interesting  fif^  in 
Aberdeen. 

We  linger  a  few  hours  about  the  town,  which 
is  one  of  die  cleanest  and  most  substantially  built 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  see.  It  diows  to 
best  advantage  <m  a  sunny  day  after  a  rain,  when 
its  mica-q>rinkled  granite  waUs  glitter  in  the  sun, 
and  its  clean,  granite-paved  streets  have  an  un- 
equalled attractiveness  about  them.  Granite  has 
much  to  do  widi  Aberdeen's  wealth  and  stateli- 
ness,  for  it  is  found  in  unlimited  quantities  near  at 
hand  and  quarrying,  cutting  and  polishing  fonas 
<me  of  die  greatest  industries  of  the  place.  Gvic 
pride  is  strong  in  Aberdeen  and  there  are  few  cities 
that  have  greater  justification  for  such  a  sentiment, 
either  on  account  of  material  improvement  or  thrift 
and  intelligent  citizens. 
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It  18  a  wild*  diinly  mhabited  sectioii — diis 
strangely  named  Sutherland — lying  a  diousand 
miles  nearer  the  midnight  sun  than  does  New  Yodc 
City;  but  its  silver  lochs,  its  dear,  dashing  streams 
and  its  unrivalled  vistas  of  blue  ocean  and  bold, 
rugged  islands  and  highlands  will  reward  the 
motorist  who  elects  to  brave  its  stcmy  trails  imd 
forbiddingly  steq>  hills.  Despite  its  loneliness  and 
remoteness,  it  is  not  without  historic  and  romantic 
attractions  and  its  sternly  simple  people  widely  scat- 
tered throughout  its  dreary  wastes  in  bleak  little 
villages  or  solitary  shepherd  cottages,  are  none  the 
less  interesting  and  pleasant  to  meet  and  know. 

The  transient  wayfarer  can  hardly  conceive  how 
it  is  possible  for  die  natives  to  wrest  a  living  from 
the  banen  hills  and  pediaps  it  does  not  come  so 
much  from  die  land  as  from  the  cold  gray  ocean 
that  is  everywhere  only  a  little  distance  away. 
Fishing  is  die  chief  mdustry  of  die  coast  villages, 
while  the  isolated  huts  in  the  hills  are  usuaDy  die 
homes  of  shq>herds.     The  population  of  Sudier- 
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land  proper  is  sparse  indeed  and  one  will  run  miks 
and  miles  over  die  rou|^  trails  which  serve  as  roads 
widi  rarely  a  glinqwe  of  human  habitation.  No 
railway  reaches  the  interior  or  the  western  coast  and 
die  venturesome  motcmst  will  often  find  himself 
amid  surroundings  where  a  break-down  would  sure- 
ly mean  disaster — a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
effective  assistance.  The  inredpitous  hills  and  stony 
roads  atford  conditions  quite  favorable  to  mish^>, 
and  for  this  reason  die  highways  of  Sudieriand  are 
not  frequented  by  motor  cars  and  probably  never 
will  be  until  a  different  state  of  affairs  prevails. 
The  Royal  AutcHnobile  Qub,  however,  has  mqiped 
a  fairly  practicable  route,  following  roughly  die 
coast  line  of  die  diire,  and  widi  this  valuable  assist- 
ance, we  are  told,  a  considerable  number  of  mo- 
torists undertake  die  tnp  during  die  course  of  die 
summer. 

The  name  Sudieriand — for  the  most  n<Mrdierly 
shire  of  a  country  which  approaches  the  midtais^t 
sun — strikes  one  queerly;  a  Teutonic  name  for  die 
most  distincdy  Celtic  county  m  Scotiand — bodi 
anomalies  to  puzzle  the  uninformed.  But  it  was 
indeed  die  'land  of  die  south**  to  die  Norsemen 
who  approached  Scodand  from  die  nordi,  and 
landing  on  die  shores  of  Caidmess,  di^  styled  die 
bleak  hills  to  die  soudi  as  '^Sudrland/*    Hiere  was 
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not  mudi  to  tempt  them  to  die  interior,  die  good 
haibon  of  Caithness  and  die  produce  of  its  fertile 
plains  being  die  objective  of  these  hardy  ''deqiots 
of  the  sea.**  The  county  of  Caidiness  contains  die 
greater  part  of  die  tillable  land  north  of  Inverness 
and  this,  widi  die  extensive  fisheries,  supports  a 
considerable  population.  The  traveler  coining  from 
die  south  finds  a  pleasant  relief  in  this  wide  fertile 
plain  widi  its  farmhouses  and  viOages  and  its  green 
fidds  dotted  widi  dttk  domestic  animals.  It  was 
this  prosperity  that  attracted  the  Norseman  in  olden 
days  and  he  it  was  who  gave  the  name  to  this 
county  as  well  as  to  Sutherland — Caithness,  from 
the  '*ICati,**  as  die  inhabitants  styled  diemselves. 

We  leave  the  pleasant  city  of  Inverness  on  a  gray 
misty  morning  upon — ^I  was  going  to  say — our 
**Highland  tour.**  But  Invemess  itself  is  well  be- 
yond die  northern  limit  of  the  Highland  region  of 
Scott  and  die  wayfaring  stranger  in  Scodand  to-^y 
can  hard^  realize  that  the  activities  of  Rob  Roy 
were  mosdy  within  fifty  miles  of  Glasgow.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Glen 
was  as  remote  from  the  center  of  life  in  Scodand 
as  though  a  sea  swept  between.  To-day  we  think 
of  everything  beyond  Stirling  or  Dundee  as  the 
**Wild  Scottish  Highlands,**  and  I  may  as  well 
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ack^t  this  prevailing  notion  m  die  tale  I  have  to 
telL 

For  die  first  half  hour  the  qilendid  road  is  ob* 
sciired  bjr  a  lowering  log  which,  to  our  ddig^ 
begins  to  break  away  just  as  we  come  to  Cromarty 
Firth,  which  we  follow  for  some  dozen  miles.  The 
victorious  sunli^  reveals  an  entrancing  scene;  on 
die  one  hand  the  opalescent  waters  of  die  firth, 
widi  the  low  green  hills  b^cmd,  and  <m  the  other 
die  countryside  is  aUaze  widi  die  yellow  brocxiL 
E)ingwall,  at  die  head  of  the  firth,  is  a  dean,  thriv- 
ing town,  quite  at  vaiiance  widi  our  pteconceived 
ideas  of  die  wild  Hi^ilands;  and  a  like  revdation 
awaits  us  at  Tain,  widi  its  q>lendid  inn  where  we 
pause  for  luncheon  <m  our  return  a  few  days  later. 
It  is  built  of  rough  gray  stone  and  its  internal  ap- 
pointments as  well  as  its  service  are  wdl  in  keep- 
ing with  its  imposing  exterior.  But  an  excellent  inn, 
seemingly  out  of  all  proportion  to  die  needs  of  a 
town  or  die  surrounding  country,  need  suiprise  no 
one  in  Scotland — such,  mdeed,  is  the  rule  radier 
than  die  excepticm. 

At  Bonar  Bridge — the  litde  town  no  doubt  takes 
its  name  from  the  sturdy  structiffe  panning  Dor- 
noch Firth — ^we  cross  into  Sudieriand  and  for  die 
next  hundred  miles  we  are  seld<Hn  out  of  sight  of 
the  sea.    An  ideal  day  we  have  for  such  a  journey; 
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die  air  is  ciystal  clear,  cool  and  bradiig.  The  un- 
sullied skies  meet  a  still,  shinunering  sea  on  one 
hand  and  bend  in  a  wide  arch  over  gray-green  hills 
on  the  other.  Before  our  journey  ends  cloud  effects 
add  to  die  weird  beauty  of  the  scenes  that  greet 
our  ^es — a  play  of  light  and  color  sweeping  across 
the  motded  sky  and  the  quiet  ocean.  We  are 
enchanted  by  one  particulariy  glorious  view  as  we 
speed  along  die  edge  of  a  cliff  far  above  die  ocean 
that  frets  and  chafes  beneath;  a  bank  of  heavy 
white  clouds  is  shot  through  by  the  crimson  rays 
of  the  declining  sun;  it  seemingly  rests  on  die  sur- 
face of  die  still  water  and  is  reflected  with  startling 
brilliance  in  the  lucent  depths.  Every  mood  of  the 
skies  finds  a  respcmse  in  the  ocean — gray,  steely- 
blue,  silver-white,  crimson  and  gold,  all  prevail  in 
turn — ^until,  as  we  near  our  destination,  the  sky 
again  is  clear  and  die  sea  glows  beneath  a  cloudless 
sunset 

hi  a  sheltered  nook  by  die  ocean,  which  here 
ripples  at  die  foot  of  a  bleak  hill,  sits  Golspie,  the 
first  village  of  any  note  after  crossing  Dornoch  Firth. 
It  has  litde  to  entide  it  to  distinction  besides  its  con- 
nection widi  Dunrobin  Casde — ^die  great  Gothic 
pile  that  looms  above  it  Dunrobm  is  the  seat  of 
die  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Golspie  is  only  the 
handet  of  retainers  and  tradesmen  that  usually  at** 
in 
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taches  itself  to  a  great  country  seat  It  is  clean  and 
attractive  and  its  iJeasant  inn  by  die  roadside  at 
once  catches  our  eye — fox  our  luncheon  time  is 
already  weU  past  And  there  are  few  country  inns 
that  can  vie  with  die  Sudieriand  Arms  of  G^Jspie* 
even  in  a  land  famous  for  excellent  country  inns. 
A  low,  rambling  stone  building  manded  widi  ivy 
and  climbing  roses  and  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
green  sward*  with  an  air  of  comfort  and  coziness 
all  about  it,  mutely  invites  the  wayfarer  to  enjoy 
its  hospitality.  The  interior  is  equally  attractive 
and  there  are  evidences  that  die  inn  is  a  resort  for 
die  fidierman  and  hunter  as  weD  as  for  die  tourist 

It  is  of  litde  consequence  diat  luncheon  time  is 
two  hours  past;  die  Scottish  inn  keeps  open  house 
all  day  and  the  wdl-stocked  kitchen  and  sideboard 
stand  ready  to  serve  die  wayfarer  whenever  he 
arrives.  The  sideboard,  with  its  roast  beef,  mutton 
and  fowls,  would  of  itself  furnish  a  substantial  re- 
past; and  when  diis  is  supplemented  by  a  salad, 
two  or  three  vegetables,  mduding  the  inevitable 
boiled  potatoes,  with  a  tart  or  pudding  for  dessert, 
oat  would  have  to  be  more  particular  dian  a  hun- 
gry motorist  to  find  fault  The  landlady  person- 
ally looks  after  our  needs — ^which  adds  still  more 
to  die  homelikeness  of  the  inn — and  as  we  take  our 
leave  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  entertain-* 
IH 
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ment  she  has  atf orded  us.  She  plucks  a  full-blown 
rose  from  the  vine  which  clings  to  the  gray  walls 
and  gives  it  to  the  lady  member  of  our  party, 
saying: 

**Would  you  believe  that  the  roses  bloom  on  diis 
wall  in  December?  Indeed,  they  do,  for  GoIq>ie 
is  so  sheltered  by  die  hills  and  the  climate  is  so 
tempered  by  the  ocean  currents  that  we  never  have 
really  severe  weather/* 

And  this  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  north  of  die 
latitude  of  New  York  Cityl 

The  day  is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  a  visit 
to  Dunrobin  Casde,  despite  the  lure  of  its  thou- 
sand years  of  eventful  history.  It  stands  on  a  com- 
manding eminence  overlooking  the  sea,  its  pinnacled 
turrets  and  batdements  sharply  fretted  against  die 
sky.  Its  style  savors  of  the  French  chateau,  though 
there  are  enough  old  Scottish  details  to  re- 
deem it  from  the  domination  of  the  foreign 
type,  and,  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  state- 
liest of  the  homes  of  die  Highland  nobility.  It  has 
been  in  die  unbroken  possession  of  the  present 
family  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having  been 
originally  built  by  Robert,  Thane  of  Sutherland,  in 
1098.  Its  isolation  no  doubt  saved  it  from  the  end- 
less sieges  and  consequent  ruin  that  so  many  ancient 
strongholds  underwent. 
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From  Gol4>ie  to  ^ck  we  are  addom  out  of 
si^t  of  the  ocean  and  diere  are  many  pleasing 
vistas  from  the  clifflike  hiUs  which  the  finely  engi- 
neered road  ascends  in  \od%  sweq>ing  curves,  llie 
entire  road  from  Inverness  to  Wick  ranks  with  die 
best  in  Scotland*  but  bqrond — that  is  anodier  stoiy. 
The  villages  along  die  way  are  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men, many  of  wh<Hn  speak  <Mily  Gaelic,  and  dicy 
are  always  civil  towards  die  stranger.  Eq[>ecially 
do  we  notice  this  when  we  pass  groups  of  children; 
diey  are  always  smiling  and  waving  welcome  in  a 
manner  that  recalls  in  sharp  contrast  the  sullen  litde 
hoodlums  in  die  French  and  Geiman  towns.  The 
country  houses,  diough  small  and  plain,  are  clean 
and  solidly  built  of  stone.  Many  weD-bred  domes- 
tic animals  are  to  be  seen,  e^ecially  sheq>.  hi  this 
connection  I  recaU  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
young  Montana  ranchman  whcxn  I  met  on  a  train 
near  Chicago.  He  had  just  sold  his  season's  wool 
clip  in  that  city  and  realized  the  highest  price  of 
die  year — and  he  had  imported  his  stock  from 
Caithness,  where  he  formerly  lived. 

Wick  is  celebrated  for  its  heiring  fisheries,  up<Hi 
which  nearly  the  whole  population  of  about  twehre 
thousand  is  direcdy  or  mdirecdy  dq>endenL  It  is 
die  largest  town  north  of  Inverness  and  of  some 
commercial  importance.  The  artificial  harbor  was 
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built  at  an  immense  cost  and  when  die  fisher  fleet 
18  in  presents  a  forest  of  masts.  On  Mondays  the 
boats  depart  for  the  fishing  grounds,  most  of  diem 
remaining  out  for  die  week.  Some  of  die  boats  are 
of  connderable  size  and  a  single  catch  may  ccMnprise 
many  tons  of  herrings.  Tlie  unsavory  work  of 
cleaning  and  curing  is  d<me  by  women,  who  come 
from  all  parb  of  die  country  during  the  fishing 
season. 

Logically,  Wick  should  mark  the  conclusion  of 
our  day's  journey,  which  is  of  unusual  length, 
and  die  huge  Staticm  Hotel  is  not  uninviting,  but 
we  hasten  farther,  to  fare — so  far  as  accommoda'* 
tions  are  omcemed — ^very  ccMisiderably  worse. 
John  0*Groats  is  our  destination.  We  have  long 
been  fascinated  by  die  odd  name  at  die  far  north- 
ern extremity  of  die  map  of  Scodand — a  fascination 
mcreased  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  in  Scotch 
song  and  story — and  it  pleases  our  fancy  to  pass 
the  night  at  John  0*Groats.  A  friendly  officer 
assures  us  that  we  will  find  an  excellent  hotel  at 
our  goal  and  widi  visions  of  a  weU-ordered  resort 
awaiting  our  arrival  we  soon  cover  the  dozen  or 
more  miles  of  level  though  bumpy  road  between 
Wick  and  die  Scotch  Ultima  Thule.  The  countay 
is  green  and  prosperous — no  hint  of  the  rocky  hills 
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and  banco  moon  that  have  greeted  ut  most  of  the 
day. 

A  half  mik  from  the  tiny  viUage  of  John 
0*GroatB — a  dozen  ar  more  low  stone  huts — we 
come  to  the  hotel  and  our  q>irit8  sink  as  we  look 
about  us.  A  small  two-stoiy  buflding  with  an 
octagonal  tower  faces  die  londy  sea  and  it  is  soon 
evident  that  we  are  the  sole  guests  for  the  ni^t. 
Two  unattractive  young  w<Hnen  apparently  consti- 
tute the  entire  force  of  die  inn;  they  are  manager- 
esses»  cooks»  waitresses^  chambennaids  and  even 
*'porteresses»**  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  for  diey 
proceed  to  remove  our  baggage  and  to  cany  it  to 
our  room.  This  is  in  the  octagonal  tower,  fronting 
<m  die  ocean,  and  is  clean  and  orderly;  but  die 
dinner  which  our  fair  hostesses  set  fordi  precludes 
any  danger  of  gormandizing,  ravenously  hungiy 
though  we  happen  to  be.  The  dining'-room  occu- 
pies the  first  floor  of  the  octagcmal  tower,  which 
stands  on  die  supposed  site  of  the  original  house 
of  J<^  0*Groat,  or  John  de  Groote,  die  Dutch- 
man whose  fame  is  commemorated  by  a  tradition 
which  one  must  hear  as  a  matter  of  course  if  he 
visits  the  spot 

John  de  Groote,  a  wealthy  Hollander,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  established  himsdf  in  Caidmess  in 
the  time  of  James  IV.  to  engage  in  commerce  with 
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the  natives.  As  he  was  a  penoa  of  impcMrtaiice, 
he  brought  with  him  a  number  of  retainers,  who 
held  an  annual  feast  in  celebration  of  their  arrival 
in  Scotland  At  this  there  were  bickerings  and 
heart4>umings  as  to  who  should  occupy  **the  head 
of  the  table** — an  honor  that  was  made  much  of 
in  those  days.  Wise  old  Jolm  de  Groote  pacified 
his  jealous  guests  as  best  he  could,  assuring  them 
that  at  their  next  gathering  all  should  be  equally 
honcMred  and  satisfied.  He  must  have  been  a  man 
of  influence,  for  his  enigmatical  assurance  seems  to 
have  been  accq>ted  by  all.  When  the  eight  petty 
chieftains  assembled  again  they  beheld  an  octagonal 
house  with  eight  doors  and  in  it  was  a  huge  octago- 
nal table  with  seats  at  each  side  for  the  jealous 
clansmen  and  their  retainers.  As  they  must  enter 
simultaneously  and  as  no  one  could  possibly  be 
exalted  above  his  fellows,  the  question  of  precedence 
could  not  arise.  And  so  John  0*Groat  gave  his 
name  to  eternal  fame — but  if  this  strange  domicile 
ever  existed,  all  trace  of  it  has  disappeared,  and  the 
question  of  precedence  does  not  trouble  our  little 
party  nearly  so  much  as  the  indifferent  dinner,  which 
we  make  but  a  poor  pretense  at  eating. 

One  will  hardly  find  a  lonelier  or  more  melan- 
choly scene — at  least  so  it  seems  to  us  this  evening 
— than  the  wide  sweep  of  water  conhrcmting  us 
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when  we  lode  9eaward  from  the  sandy  beach  dial 
dopes  downward  horn  die  inn.  Near  at  hand  is 
a  bold  headland — die  small  rocky  island  of 
Stroma — ^while  die  dim  outlines  of  the  southernmost 
Odmcys  rise  a  few  miles  away.  No  ship  or  sign 
of  life  is  to  be  seen  excqpt  two  crab-fishers*  who 
are  rowing  to  die  litde  landing-place.  The  beach 
is  littered  widi  thousands  of  dead  crabs  and  masses 
of  seaweed  cling  to  the  wreckage  scattered  along 
die  water  line.  All  is  quiet  and  serene  as  the  ni^t- 
long  twilight  setdes  down,  save  for  the  occasicmal 
weird  scream  of  some  belated  sea-bird.  The  sun 
does  not  set  untfl  after  nme  o'clock  and  on  dear 
nights  one  may  read  print  at  midnight  under  the 
open  skies.  And  it  is  with  an  odd  feeling,  when 
awakened  by  die  rising  sun  streaming  into  our  win- 
dows, that  I  find  on  looking  at  my  watch  that  the 
hour  of  three  is  just  past 

At  die  risk  of  being  set  down  as  heathen  by 
die  nadves,  who  observe  Sunday  even  more  strictly 
than  dieir  southern  brethren,  we  are  eaily  on  die 
road.  Our  breakfast,  hastily  prepared  by  our  host- 
esses, gives  us  added  incentive  for  severing  relations 
widi  Jdm  0*Groats.  We  setde  our  modest  score 
—our  inn  has  the  merit  of  cheapness,  at  least — 
act  as  our  own  porter — saving  a  shilling  thereby 
— and  soon  sally  forth  <hi  the  fine  road  to  Thuno. 
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The  glorious  moming  soon  effaces  all  unpleasant 
recoDecticxis.  The  road  runs  for  miles  in  sight  erf 
die  sea,  whidi  shows  a  gorgeous  color  effect  in  the 
changing  light— deep  indigo-blue,  violet,  amethyst, 
sapphire,  all  seem  to  predominate  in  turn,  and  the 
crisp  breeze  shakes  the  shimmering  surface  into  mil- 
lions of  jewellike  ripples.  In  sheltered  nooks  under 
the  beetling  crags  of  the  shore  the  water  lies  a  sheet 
of  dense  lapis-lazuli  blue  such  as  one  sees  in  pic- 
tures but  seldom  in  nature.  On  the  other  hand 
are  the  green  fields,  vibidi  evidence  an  unexpected 
fertility  in  this  far  northern  land. 

But  the  scene  changes — almost  suddenly.  Leav- 
ing the  low,  grea  meadows  of  western  Caithness, 
we  plunge  into  the  dark,  barren  hills  of  Sutheriand 
— a  country  as  lonely  and  forbidding  as  any  to  be 
found  within  the  four  seas  that  encircle  Britain. 
The  road — splendid  for  a  dozen  miles  out  of  Thurso 
—degenerates  into  a  rough,  rock-strewn  traO  that 
winds  among  the  hills,  often  with  steep  grades  and 
sharp  turns.  At  some  points  where  the  road 
branches  a  weather-worn  stone  gives  an  almost 
illegible  direction  and  at  others  there  is  nothing  to 
assist  the  puzzled  traveler.  At  one  of  these  it 
seems  clear  to  us  that  the  right-hand  road  must 
lead  to  Tongue,  and  with  some  misgiving  we  take 
it.    There  is  absolutely  no  human  being  in  sight — 
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an  bquiiy  is  impotaible.  The  road  growi  so  bad 
that  we  can  scarce  disringiiwh  it  and  at  last  we 
catch  sight  of  a  shei^erd-cottage  over  the  hilL 
Two  elfish  children  on  the  hilltop  view  us  with 
open-mouthed  wonder,  but  in  response  to  our  in- 
quiries flee  away  to  the  house.  Hie  shq>herd 
ccxnes  out,  Bible  in  hand;  he  has  no  doubt  beeo 
passing  the  morning  in  devotion  at  his  home,  since 
the  kids  is  too  (ar  away  (or  him  to  attend. 

**The  road  to  Tongue?  Ah,  an*  it*s  a  peety. 
Ye  have  ta*en  the  wrang  turn  and  the  road  ye  are 
oa  leads  to— just  nowhere/* 

We  thank  him  and  carefully  pilot  our  car  back- 
ward (or  half  a  mile  to  find  a  practicable  place 
to  turn  about 

We  have  passed  a  few  litde  hamlets  since  we 
left  Thurso — ^Melvich,  Strathy  and  Bettyhill — 
each  made  up  of  a  few  stone  huts  thatched  with 
boughs  or  underbrush  of  some  kind  and  though 
cleanly  and  decent,  their  appearance  is  poverty- 
stricken  in  the  extreme.  At  Bettyhill  we  pass  many 
people  laboriously  climbing  the  long  hill  to  the 
kirk  which  stands  bleakly  on  the  summit — the  en- 
tire population,  old  and  young,  appears  to  be  going 
to  the  service.  They  are  a  civil,  kindly  folk,  al- 
ways courteous  and  obliging  in  their  response  to  our 
inquiries,  though  we  think  we  can  detect  a  latent 
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disapproval  of  Sunday  motoring— <»ily  our  own 
guilty  consciences,  perhaps.  They  seem  sober  and 
staid,  even  the  youngsters — no  doubt  only  the 
Scotchman's  traditional  reverence  for  die  Sabbath; 
diough  one  <rf  the  best  informed  Scotch  writers 
thinks  this  mood  is  often  temperamental — a  logical 
result  of  the  stem  surroundings  that  these  people 
see  every  day  of  thdr  lives.  For  Mr.  T.  F.  Hen- 
derson in  his  ''Scotland  of  Today**  writes  of  the 
very  country  dirough  which  we  are  passing: 

**With  all  their  dreariness  there  is  something  im- 
pressive in  these  long  stretches  of  lonely  mooriand, 
something  of  the  same  feeling  that  comes  over  one, 
you  fancy,  in  the  Sahara.  As  a  stranger  you  will 
probably  see  them  in  the  summertime.  There  is 
then  the  endless  weird  light  of  the  northern  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  there  is  the  charm  of  the  sunlight; 
and  nature  using  such  magic  effects  is  potent  to 
infuse  strange  attractions  into  the  wilderness  itself. 
But  the  infinite  gloom  of  the  days  of  winter,  the 
long  periods  of  darkness,  the  rain-cloud  and  the 
storm-cloud  sweeping  at  their  will  over  the  wild 
moorland  without  any  mountain  screa  to  break  the 
storm  I  Can  you  wonder  that  men  who  spend  their 
lives  amid  sudi  scenes  become  gloomy  and  taciturn, 
and  diat  sadness  seems  insqparable  from  such  sur- 
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rouDdingi.  and  poverty  mevitaUy  appeals  twice  as 
cruel  and  hanfa  here  as  elsev^iere?*' 

It  is  well  past  noon  \^en  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Kyk  d  Tongue  flash  thiou^  the  nigged 
notches  of  the  hills  and  a  few  furiongs  along  the 
shore  bring  us  to  the  village  of  Tongue,  with  its 
hoq>itable  inn.  Hiough  Tongue  is  fifty  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  enous^  lovers  of  die 
wild  come  here  to  make  this  pleasant,  well-ordered 
mn  a  possibility.  We  find  it  veiy  attractive  inside; 
the  July  day  is  fredi  and  clear  but  chilly  enoue^ 
to  make  the  fire  burning  in  the  diminutive  grate  in 
the  drawing-room  veiy  acceptable  to  us  who  have 
never  become  really  acclimated  in  Britain.  But 
the  same  fire  is  evidendy  intended  to  be  more  orna- 
mental than  useful,  for  die  supply  of  coals  is  ex- 
ceeding!^ limited  and  diey  are  fed  into  the  grate 
m  homeopathic  doses.  An  Australian  lady — ^who 
with  her  husband,  we  learn  later,  is  on  a  honey* 
moon  tour  of  Scotland — is  even  more  sensitive  to 
the  chill  than  ourselves  and  ends  the  matter  by 
dunq>ing  the  contents  of  the  scutde  on  the  fire  and, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  calling  for  more.  01iver*s  request 
possibly  did  not  create  greater  consternation  among 
his  superiors  than  this  demand  dismayed  our  hos- 
tess, for  coals  mi|^t  well  be  sold  by  troy  instead 
of  avoirdiQX>is  m  Tongue.    The  supply  must  come 
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by  coast  steamer  from  the  English  mines  and  the 
frequent  handling  and  limited  demand  send  the 
price  sl^ward.  The  Australian  lady*s  energetic 
act  insures  that  the  room  will  be  habitable  for  the 
rest  of  the  day — though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some 
of  the  natives  think  it  heated  to  suffocation. 

At  dinner  our  host,  a  hale,  fuU-bearded  Scotch- 
man, sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  carves  for  his 
guests  in  truly  patriarchal  style.  The  meal  is  a 
satisfying  one,  weU-^ooked  and  served;  the  linen 
is  snowy  white  and  the  silver  carefully  polished. 
We  find  the  hotel  just  as  satisfactory  throughout; 
the  rooms  are  clean  and  weU-ordered  and  the 
whole  place  has  a  homelike  air.  It  is  evidently  a 
haven  for  fishennen  during  the  sununer  season  and 
diese  probably  constitute  the  greater  number  of 
guests.  The  entrance  hall  is  garnished  with  many 
trophies  of  rod  and  gun  and,  altogether,  we  may 
count  Tongue  Inn  a  unique  and  pleasant  lodge  in 
a  lonely  land. 

The  foUowing  day — ^it  is  our  owti  national  holi- 
day— ^we  strike  southward  through  the  Sutherland 
moors.  The  country  is  bleak  and  unattractive, 
thoue^  die  road  proves  better  than  we  expected. 
For  several  miles  it  closely  follows  the  sedgy  shores 
of  Loch  Loyal,  a  clear,  shimmering  sheet  of  water 
a  mile  m  width,  set  in  a  depression  of  the  moor- 
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land  hills.  The  Sutfacriand  lochs  have  little  in 
their  surroundings  to  please  die  eye;  dieir  greatest 
charm  is  in  die  relief  dieir  brif^t,  pdhicid  vfaten 
atford  from  the  monotony  of  the  brown  moon. 
There  are  many  ci  diese  lakes,  ranging  in  aze  from 
litde  tarns  to  Loch  Shin — some  seventy  miles  b 
length.  We  pass  several  in  coune  of  our  nHMning*s 
run*  and  cross  many  clear,  dashing  streams,  but 
there  is  litde  else  to  attract  attention  in  the  fc^ 
miles  to  Bonar  Bridge. 

Laiig  is  the  only  village  on  the  way,  a  group 
of  cottages  clustered  about  an  immense  hotel  whidi 
is  one  of  the  noted  Scotch  resorts  for  fidiennai. 
It  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch 
Shin,  where,  strange  to  say,  fidiing  is  free — not  a 
common  state  of  affairs  with  the  Scotch  lochs.  It  is 
famous  for  its  trout  and  salmon,  thous^  it  is  de- 
cidedly lacking  in  picturesqueness,  one  writer  de- 
scribing it  as  **litde  better  than  a  huge  ditch.'* 

FnHn  Bonar  Bridge  southward  we  retrace  the 
broad,  level  road  that  we  followed  out  of  Inverness, 
and  from  the  opposite  direction  the  green  and  thriv" 
ing  countrysick  presents  quite  a  new  a4>ect.  We 
have  often  remarked  that  it  is  seldom  a  harddiip 
to  retrace  our  way  over  a  road  through  an  inter- 
esting country.  The  different  viewpoint  is  sure 
to  reveal  beauties  that  we  have  missed  before.    One 
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cannot  complain  that  the  country  here  lacks  attract 
tions — ^there  are  many  famous  excursions  to  the 
lochs  and  glens  and  one  of  the  most  delis^tful  is 
the  ten-mile  drive  to  Glen  Aftrick,  which  may  be 
taken  fnun  Beauty.  Mr.  MacWhirter*s  picture 
shows  a  view  of  the  dashing  river — and  I  recall  that 
the  great  artist,  when  showing  me  the  original*  re- 
marked that  if  (me  were  asked  to  guess,  he  would 
harcfiy  locate  den  Aftrick  in  the  Scotch  Highlands, 
so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  Dark  0>ntinent  is  the 
name. 
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That  we  had  once — under  the  gukUnce  of  that 
patron  saint  ci  tourists,  Thos.  Cock — made  die 
regulation  boat  trip  down  the  Caledonian  Lakes 
and  CanaL  in  no  wise  lessens  our  eagerness  to  ex- 
plore the  Great  Qen  by  motor  car.  On  a  previous 
occasion  we  reluctandy  gave  up  the  run  from  InTer* 
ness  to  Oban  because  of  stories  of  inconvenient  and 
even  dangerous  ferries;  but  recent  infoimation  from 
the  Royal  AutcMnobile  Gub  shows  that  while  only 
a  few  attempt  the  journey,  it  is  entire^  practicable. 
The  English  motorist,  accustomed  to  perfect  roads 
and  adequate  ferry  service,  is  likely  to  magnify 
deviations  from  the  best  conditions,  which  would 
be  scarcely  remarked  upoa  by  his  American  brodier, 
to  whom  good  highways  are  the  ezcepticm  radier 
than  die  rule.  And  so  it  chanced  that  die  Great 
Qen  acquired  a  rather  unsavory  rq>utation  and  only 
a  few  Americans  or  an  occasional  venturesome  na- 
tive undertook  the  journey.  At  the  present  time, 
I  understand,  the  road  and  service  have  been  so 
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improved  that  no  one  need  hesitate  m  essaying  this 
delightful  trip. 

Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd»  a  Scottish  author,  in  a 
recently  published  book  gives  some  descriptive  and 
historical  information  concerning  the  country  we  are 
about  to  explore: 

**Glen  More  na  h*  Albyn,  the  Great  Qen  of 
Scotland,  stretching  from  the  Moray  Firth  south- 
westward  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  cuts  the  Scottish 
Highlands  in  two.  For  grandeur  and  variety  of 
scenery — mountain  and  glen,  toirent  and  waterfall, 
inland  lake  and  arm  of  the  sea — it  far  surpasses 
the  Rhme;  and  though  the  German  river,  with  its 
casded  crags  and  clustering  mountain-towns,  has 
been  enriched  by  the  dironged  story  of  many  cen- 
turies, its  interest  even  in  that  respect  is  fully  matched 
by  the  legends,  superstitions  and  wild  clan  memories 
of  this  great  lake  valley  of  the  north.  For  him 
who  has  the  key  to  the  interests  of  the  region  the 
long  day*s  sail  from  Inverness  to  Oban  unrolls  a 
panorama  of  unbroken  charm. 

**The  Caledonian  Canal,  which  links  the  lakes 
of  this  great  glen,  was  a  mighty  engmeering  feat 
in  its  day.  First  surveyed  by  James  Watt  m  1 773, 
at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
and  finally  planned  by  Telford  in   1804,  it  was  i 

begun  by  Government  for  strategic  purposes  during 
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the  Napoleonic  wan,  and  when  finally  opened  in 
1847  had  cost  no  more  than  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter staling.  It  has  a  uniform  dq>di  of  eighteen  feet, 
and  ships  of  thirty-eight  feet  beam  and  a  thousand 
tons  burden  can  sail  through  it  horn  one  side  of 
Scotland  to  the  odier.  In  diese  peaceful  times, 
however,  the  canal  is  veiy  little  used.  In  autumn 
and  q>ring  the  brown  sails  of  fishing-boats  pass 
through  in  flights,  and  twice  a  day  in  summer  die 
palace-steamers  of  David  Macbrayne  sweep  by  be- 
tween die  hills.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  the 
waters  lap  the  lonely  shores,  the  grey  heron  feeds 
at  the  bum  mouths,  and  sunshine  and  ram  ccHne 
and  go  along  the  great  mountainsides,  exacdy  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  Culloden  or  Inverlochy. 

*The  canal  at  first  has  the  country  of  Clan 
Mackintosh,  of  which  Inverness  may  be  considered 
the  capital,  on  its  left.  At  the  same  time,  down  to 
Fort  Augustus,  it  has  the  Lovat  country  on  the 
right  Glengarry,  farther  down,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Macdonnells.  South  of  that  lies  the 
Cameron  country,  Lochaber  and  Lochiel.  And 
below  Fort  Williams  stretches  the  Macdonald  coun- 
try. All  these  dans,  in  the  '45,  were  disaffected  to 
Government,  and  followed  the  rising  of  Pdnce 
Charles  Eldward.** 

Inverness,  with  her  bracing  air  and  clear  river, 
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her  beautiful  idancl  park,  well-stocked  shops  and 
wealth  of  romantic  associations,  will  always  tempt 
one  to  linger,  come  as  often  as  he  may.  It  is 
our  fourth  stop  in  the  pleasant  northern  capital; 
we  have  tried  die  principal  hotels  and  we  remem- 
ber the  Alexandra  most  favorably — ^though  one 
traveler's  experiences  may  not  be  of  great  value  in 
such  a  matter.  Individual  tastes  ditfer  and  a  year 
or  two  may  work  a  great  change  in  an  inn  for 
better  or  worse. 

Within  a  dozen  miles  of  Inverness  one  may  find 
many  historic  9>ots.  Few  will  overlook  Culloden 
Moor,  with  its  melancholy  cairn  and  its  memories 
of  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Stuart  line.  Not  less  interesting  in  a  different  way 
is  Cawdor  Castle,  the  grim  thirteenth-<:entury  pile 
linked  to  deathless  fame  in  Shakespeare's  *'Ma&- 
beth."  There  are  drives  galore  to  glens  and  re- 
sorts and  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  forget  the 
cemetery,  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  town  seems 
to  take  a  lugubrious  pride.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  burial  grounds  in  the  Kingdom. 
Crowning  a  great  hill  which  commands  far-reaching 
views  of  valley  and  sea,  it  lacks  nothing  that  art 
and  loving  care  can  lavish  upon  it. 

But  Inverness,  with  all  her  charm,  must  not  de- 
tain us  longo*.     Our  journey,  following  the  course 
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of  the  lakes  to  Oban*  begins  in  the  eariy  morning; 
the  distance  is  only  <me  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
but  they  teO  us  we  are  sure  to  experience  consid- 
erable delay  at  the  ferries.  It  is  a  dulL  misty  morn- 
ing and  the  drifting  fog  half  hides  the  rippling 
river  which  we  follow  some  miles  out  of  Inverness. 
By  the  time  we  reach  the  shores  of  Loch  Ness, 
the  sunlii^t  begins  to  struggle  through  die  mist 
which  has  enveloped  everything  and,  to  our  deli^^t, 
there  is  every  promise  of  a  glorious  day. 

The  lake  averages  a  mile  m  width  and  for  its 
entire  length  of  nearly  twenty-five  miles  is  never 
more  than  a  few  score  yards  from  the  road.  It 
is  an  undulating  and  sinuous  road  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  m  the  Kingdom  for  reckless  drivers. 
Here  it  turns  a  sharp,  hidden  comer;  there  it  drops 
suddenly  down  a  short,  steep  declivity  into  a  dark 
litde  glade;  at  times  it  winds  through  trees  that 
press  too  closely  to  allow  vehicles  to  pass,  and  again 
it  follows  the  edge  of  an  abrupt  ditf .  Such  a  road 
cannot  be  traversed  too  carefully,  but,  fortunately, 
to  anyone  with  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
there  is  no  incentive  to  speed.  Every  mile  of  the  lake 
presents  new  aspects — a  dark,  dull  mirror  or  a  glisten- 
ing sheet  of  silver,  and  agam  a  smiling  expanse  of 
blue,  mottled  with  reflections  of  fleecy  white  douds. 
In  one  place  it  shows  a  strange  effect  of  alternating 
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ban  of  light  and  shade  sweeping  from  diore  to 
8h<vet  a  phenomenon  which  we  are  quite  unable  to 
understand.  About  midway  an  old  casde  rises 
above  the  dark  waters  which  reflect  it  witfi  all  the 
fidelity  of  a  mirror,  for  at  this  point  the  plummet 
shows  a  dqpth  of  seven  hundred  feet  For  six  hun- 
dred years  Castle  Urquhart  has  frowned  above  the 
lake  and  about  it  has  gathered  a  l<Mig  history  of 
romantic  sieges  and  defenses,  fading  away  into 
mytfi  and  legend.  Its  sullen  picturesqueness  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  lht  brush  of  Sir  John  MiDais, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Great  Glen  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  its  scenery. 

As  we  pursue  the  lakeside  road,  we  find  our- 
selves contrasting  our  former  trip  by  steamer,  and 
we  agree  that  the  motor  gives  the  best  realization 
of  the  beauties  of  landscape  and  loch.  There  are 
points  of  vantage  along  the  diore  which  atford  views 
far  surpassing  any  to  be  had  from  the  dead  level 
of  the  steamer  deck;  the  endless  variations  of  light 
and  color  playing  over  die  still  surface  we  did  not 
see  from  the  boat  There  may  be  much  of  fancy 
in  this;  eveiything  to  the  motor  enthusiast  seems 
finer  and  more  enchanting  when  viewed  from  that 
queen  of  the  road — the  open  car. 

The  old  chroniclers  have  it  that  St  Columba 
traversed  the  Great  Glen  in  565  A.  D,  and  they 
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declare  that  he  beached  his  boat  near  Kikhimien 
OD  Loch  Ness  after  having  by  his  preaching  and 
miracles  converted  the  Pictish  kings.  This  is  the 
first  record  of  the  mtroduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  northern  Highlands. 

Fort  Augustus  marks  the  southern  extremity  of 
Loch  Ness  and  here  are  die  great  buildings  of  St 
Benedict's  Abbey  and  Schocd*  a  famous  Catholic 
college  patronized  by  the  sons  of  die  gentry  and 
nobility  of  that  faith.  The  fort  was  built  by  the 
English  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  as  a  base  of 
otfense  against  the  adherents  of  die  Stuarts  in  die 
vicinity,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  fierce  High- 
landers did  not  pennit  the  garrison  to  suffer  from 
inactivity. 

At  this  point  the  road  swings  across  the  canal 
and  follows  the  western  shores  of  Loch  Qich  and 
Loch  Lochy.  We  miss  the  trees  which  border 
Loch  Ness;  here  we  pass  at  the  foot  of  high,  bar- 
ren hills  over  whidu  to  the  southward,  rises  Ben 
Nevis,  the  loftiest  of  Scotch  mountains.  There  is 
not  much  of  mterest  until  we  reach  the  vidnity  of 
Fort  William  at  the  northern  end  of  Loch  Linnhe. 
As  we  approach  the  town  we  catch  glimpses  of 
the  ivy-dad  ruin  of  Invo'lochy,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  romantic  of  northern  Scottidi  casdes. 
A  portion  of  the  structure  is  supposed  to  antedate 
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the  eighth  ceatury  and  it  was  kmg  die  residence  of 
a  line  of  Pictish  kings — kings,  indeed,  even  though 
their  subjects  were  but  a  handful  of  ill-dad  maraud- 
ers. In  any  event,  one  of  them.  King  Achaius, 
was  of  enough  importance  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  ambassadors  sent  by  Charlemagne.  It  would 
be  a  l<Mig  story  to  tell  of  the  sieges  and  sallies,  of 
the  fierce  combats  and  dark  tragedies  that  took 
place  within  and  about  the  walls  of  Inv^ lochy 
Castle;  for  in  all  its  thousand  years  it  saw  litde  of 
peace  or  quiet  until  after  the  fight  at  CuUoden;  and 
such  a  stcvy  would  accord  well  with  the  air  of 
glim  mystery  diat  seems  to  hover  over  the  sullen 
old  ruin  to-day.  Standing  on  the  verge  of  the  still 
water,  its  massive  round  towers  outlined  against 
the  rod^  sides  of  Ben  Nevis,  whose  snow-flecked 
sununit  looms  high  over  it,  it  seems  the  very  ideal 
of  the  home  of  chivalry,  rude  and  barbarous  though 
it  may  have  been. 

Fort  William,  with  its  enormous  hotels,  shows 
the  usual  characteristics  of  a  Scottidi  resort  town 
— but  the  attractions  which  bring  guests  to  fill 
such  hotels  are  not  apparent  to  us.  More  likely 
these  are  in  the  neighborhood  rather  than  in  the 
town  itself.  We  pause  here  in  an  endeavor  to  get 
some  audientic  information  concemmg  die  ferry  at 
Ballachulish,  for  our  doubts  have  been  considerably 
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aroused  about  it  The  office  of  the  stramAip  conH 
pany  of  David  Macbrayne,  who  amtrob  neaify  all 
the  coast%^  shilling  m  North  Scotland,  teems  a 
likely  place  and  diither  we  hie  oundves.  The 
canny  Scot  in  chaige  assures  us  diat  the  ferry  k 
exceedinf^  dangerous — diat  moton  are  transfened 
on  a  row-boat  and  some  day  there  wiD  be  a  dread- 
hil  accident;  he  even  darkly  hints  that  scmiething  of 
the  sort  has  already  occurred.  The  safe  and  sane 
thing  to  do  is  to  place  our  car  aboard  the  next 
canal  steamer,  which  wiD  land  us  m  Oban  in  &e 
course  of  five  or  six  hours — and  it  wiD  cost  us  only 
three  pounds  plus  tran^ortation  for  oursdves.  ShdH 
he  book  us  and  our  car  for  the  boat> 

His  eagerness  to  close  the  deal  arouses  our  sus- 
picion— besides,  we  have  dcme  the  Caledonian  trip 
by  boat  before  and  are  not  at  all  partial  to  the 
pn^x)8ed  plan.  It  occurs  to  us  diat  the  proprietor 
of  a  nearby  garage  ought  to  be  as  weO  informed 
on  this  matter  and  more  cfismterested  than  Mr. 
Macbrayne*8  obsequious  rqpresentative. 

**Cars  go  that  way  every  little  while,**  he  says. 
**Not  especially  dangerous — never  had  an  accident 
that  I  know  of.** 

Thus  encouraged,  we  soon  cover  the  dozen  miles 
to  die  ferry.  Our  fine  weather  has  vanished  and  a 
drizzling  rain  is  falling  at  intervals.  At  the  ferry 
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we  leam  that  die  crotsmg  can  be  made  only  at 
high  tide,  which  means  (our  hours*  wait  amidst 
anything  but  pleasant  surroundings.  There  are 
two  vehicles  ahead  of  us — a  motor  and  a  small 
covered  wagon  about  which  two  miserably  dirty 
and  ragged  little  youngsters  play,  regardless  of  the 
steady  rain.  A  dejected  man  and  a  q>iridess 
w<»nan  accompany  the  wagon  and  soon  respond  to 
our  friendly  advances.  They  are  selling  linoleum 
made  m  Aberf eldy^ — traveling  about  the  country  in 
the  wagon,  stopping  at  cottages  wherever  a  bit  of 
their  commodity  is  likely  to  be  m  demand.  It  is  a 
pitiful  story  of  poverty  and  privation,  of  days  with^ 
out  sales  enough  to  provide  food,  and  of  cold,  wet 
nights  by  the  roadside.  If  the  end  of  the  trip  finds 
them  even  they  are  well  content,  but  more  often 
they  are  m  debt  to  the  makers  of  the  linoleum. 

There  are  thousands  of  others,  they  tell  us,  gain- 
ing a  precarious  living,  like  themselves,  though  of 
course  not  all  selling  the  same  commodity.  When 
they  see  our  annoyance  at  the  delay,  they  offer  to 
jrield  us  their  turn  in  crossbg,  which  we  gladly  ac- 
cept, for  it  affords  an  excuse  for  a  gratuity,  which 
we  feel  our  chance  acquaintances  sorely  need. 

In  the  meantime  the  tide  is  flowing  swiftly 
through  the  narrow  strait  which  connects  Loch 
Leven  widi  the  wide  estuary  of  Loch  Linnhe  and 
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our  boat  aiqMroaches  from  tbe  qpposite  fide.  Four 
men  are  rowing  vigCMrously  and  as  the  small  craft 
grates  alcmgside  the  slim>ery  granite  pier,  one  would 
never  choose  it  as  a  fit  tranqx>rt  for  a  heavy  motor. 
It  is  about  twenty  feet  m  length  by  ten  or  a  dozen 
wide;  two  stout  planks  are  placed  crosswise  and 
two  more  form  a  runway  horn  the  sloping  landing, 
and,  altogether,  the  outlook  is  rather  cKscouraging 
to  anyone  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  terra  firma 
as  ourselves.  We  are  half  tempted  to  retrace  our 
journey  to  Fort  William,  but  fortunate^,  the  two 
young  men  who  have  preceded  us  in  a  large  run- 
about fumish  an  object  lesson  that  proves  die  trick 
not  nearly  so  difficult  as  it  looks.  We  follow  suit 
in  our  turn  and  our  car,  by  a  little  careful  jockey^ 
ing,  is  soon  nicely  balanced  on  the  planks  in  the 
center  of  the  boat  We  e3q>ress  surprise  that  the 
added  weight  seems  scarcely  to  affect  the  diq>lace- 
ment  of  the  craft  **0,  ay, — she*ll  carry  twelve 
ton,**  says  one  of  the  men  ^o  ovediears  us.  So 
the  two  tons  of  the  car  is  far  from  the  limit  after 
all.  It  is  a  strong  pull,  well  out  of  the  direct  line 
in  crossing,  for  the  tide  is  running  like  a  mill-race 
and  would  sweep  us  many  furlongs  down  the  shore 
were  not  due  allowance  made  by  the  rowers.  The 
landing  is  easier  than  the  embarking,  and  we  are 
soon  away  at  something  more  than  the  lawful  pace 
no 
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for  Benderloch    Station,    where    another    crotting 
must  be  made. 

We  might  have  wished  to  take  the  right-hand 
road  to  Glencoe,  only  a  few  miles  from  Ballachdish 
— mournful  Glencoe,  with  its  memories  of  one  of 
the  darkest  deeds  diat  stain  die  none  too  spotless 
page  of  Scottish  history.  For  here  the  blooc^y 
Cumberland,  acting  upon  explicit  orders  from  the 
Ejiglish  throne,  sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers  under 
the  guise  of  friends  seeking  &e  ho^itality  of  Oan 
Macdonald,  which  received  them  with  open  arms. 
The  captain  of  the  troop  was  an  uncle  of  the  young 
chieftain*s  wife,  which  served  still  farther  to  win 
the  utmost  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting  clansmen. 
For  two  weeks  the  guests  awaited  fit  opportunity 
for  their  dastardly  crime,  when  they  murdered  their 
host  in  the  very  act  of  providing  for  their  entertain- 
ment and  dealt  death  to  all  his  dan  and  kin,  re- 
gardless c^  age  or  sex.  A  few  escaped  to  the  hills, 
only  to  perish  miserably  from  the  rigors  of  the 
Scottish  midwinter.  Such  is  the  sad  tale  of  Glen- 
coe,  v^iere  to-day  a  tall  granite  shaft  commemorates 
the  victims  of  the  treacherous  deed. 

A  hundred  tales  might  be  told  of  the  Great  Glen 

— true  tales— did  our  space  permit    Here  Bonnie 

Prince  Charlie  marshalled  his  forces  and  made  his 

last  stand  m  his  struggle  for  the  throne  of  his  fatfiers. 
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In  1 745*  At  Gairiochy*  near  Fort  William,  the  royal 
adventurer  organized  the  nucleus  of  the  aimy  ^^lich 
was  to  cm>ture  Edinbur^  and  dirow  aD  the  King*- 
dom  into  constematicm  by  its  incursion  into  Eng' 
land.  Here  he  planned  a  battle  with  General 
Cope,  who  avoided  the  encounter*  a  move  which 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  insurrection.  Charies 
was  in  high  feather  and  passed  a  night  in  revdiy 
at  Invergany  Castle  with  the  Highland  chieftains, 
who  already  imagined  their  leader  on  the  highway 
to  the  British  throne.  Less  than  a  year  later  the 
prince  again  sought  Invergany  in  his  flight  from 
CuUoden's  fatal  field,  but  he  found  the  once  hos- 
pitable home  of  the  chief  of  Glengany  empty  and 
dismantled  and  so  surrounded  by  enemies  that, 
weaiy  and  deq;>airing  as  he  was,  he  still  must 
hasten  on.  Two  weeks  later,  after  a  score  of  hair- 
breadtfi  escapes,  the  royal  fugitive  left  Scotland — 
as  it  proved,  forever. 

We  did  not  at  the  time  reflect  very  deeply  on 
these  bits  of  historic  lore;  the  rain  was  falling  and 
the  wmding,  slq;>pery  road  required  dose  attention. 
Much  of  the  scenery  was  lost  to  us,  but  tfie  s^oomy 
evening  was  not  without  its  charm.  The  lake 
gleamed  fitfully  through  the  drifting  mists  and  the 
brown  hills  were  draped  with  wavering  cloud  cur- 
tains. Ri^t  behbd  us  rose  the  mighty  form  of 
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Ben  Nevis,  on  whose  suminit  flecb  of  now  tliU 
lingerecL  The  wildness  of  the  country  was  ao* 
centuated  by  the  forbidding  aq>ect  of  the  weadier, 
but  we  regretted  it  the  lets  since  our  former  trip 
had  been  under  perfect  conditions. 

At  Benderloch  Station  we  found  a  railway  motcnr 
van  and  flat  car  awaiting  us,  in  reqxmse  to  our 
telephone  message  from  Ballachulish.  Our  motor 
was  q>eedily  loaded  on  the  car,  while  we  occupied 
seats  in  the  van,  an  arrangement  provided  for 
motorists  by  the  obliging  railway  officials.  All  this 
special  service  costs  only  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings; 
but  no  doubt  the  railroad  pec^le  established  the 
rate  to  compete  with  the  ferry  across  Loch  Creran 
bleL  They  set  us  down  safe  and  sound  on  the 
other  side  of  the  estuary,  and  we  soon  covered  die 
few  remaining  miles  to  Oban,  where  we  needed  no 
one  to  direct  us  to  die  Station  Hotel,  for  we  learned 
on  a  former  visit  that  it  is  one  of  the  best-ordered 
inns  in  the  Nordi  G>untry. 
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The  day  f dlowmg  our  arrival  in  Oban  dawns 
clear  and  bright  widi  that  indescribable  freshness 
dial  (oDows  summer  rain  m  die  HigfJands.  We 
find  ourselves  k>adi  to  leave  die  pleasant  litde  town* 
deq>ite  die  (act  diat  two  former  visits  have  some- 
what detracted  from  die  novdty  of  die  surround- 
ings. We  could  never  weary  of  die  quiet,  hmd- 
locked  harbor,  widi  its  shimmering  white  sails  and 
ranges  of  green  and  purple  hills  beyond,  or  (tf  die 
ivy-dad  ruin  of  Dunolly  that  overhangs  die  waten 
when  looking  up  die  bay.  The  town  ascends  die 
steep  hill  in  terraces  and  a  dimb  to  die  summit  is 
wdl  rewarded  by  the  q>lendid  view.  One  also 
sees  at  dose  range  die  monstrous  circdar  tower 
^lidi  dwarb  everything  dse  m  Oban  and  v^iich 
one  at  first  imagmes  must  have  some  great  hist<xic 
significance.  But  die  surmise  diat  it  was  die  work 
of  andent  Romans  m  an  effort  to  duplicate  the 
G>liseum  is  dashed  when  we  learn  diat  Oban  is 
scarcdy  a  hundred  years  old  and  diat  **McCaig*s 
Folly**  was  built  after  die  foundation  of  die  town. 
1S4 
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An  eccentric  native  conceived  the  idea  of  erecting 
this  strange  structure  **to  give  employment  to  his 
fellow-townsmai**  and  dissipated  a  good-sized 
fortune  in  the  colossal  gray-^one  pile.  Its  enor- 
mous proportions  can  only  be  realized  when  one 
stands  within  the  walls,  which  form  an  exact  circle 
possibly  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  range 
from  iky  to  seventy-five  feet  in  height 

While  the  town  itself  is  modem,  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Oban  does  not  lack  for  ancient  land- 
mariu.  Dunstafeage,  with  its  traditions  of  Pictish 
kings,  is  antedated  by  few  Scottish  castles  and  Dun- 
dly  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque.  Kilchum  and 
Duarte,  though  farther  away,  are  easily  accessible, 
and  the  former,  on  the  tiny  islet  m  Loch  Awe,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Scottish  ruins.  Hiere 
are  few  drives  that  atf ord  greater  scenic  charm  than 
the  circular  trip  past  Loch  Feochan  and  Loch  Mel- 
fort,  returning  by  Loch  Awe,  and  there  is  no 
steamer  trq>  b  the  Kingdom  that  excels  in  glorious 
scenery  and  historic  interest  the  eighty-mile  excur- 
sion to  Statfa  and  lona.  With  such  attractions  it 
is  not  strange  that  Oban  is  thronged  with  tourists 
during  the  short  summer  season. 

But  we  have  **done**  neariy  everything  in  our 
two  previous  visits  and  have  little  excuse  to  linger. 
The  only  road  out  of  the  town,  except  the  one  by 
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^lich  we  came,  drops  southward  diroufl^  a  country 
we  have  not  yet  explored.  Brown  and  banen  hilk 
greet  us  at  first,  relieved  here  and  there  by  the 
glitter  of  tiny  lakes  and  by  green  dales  with  flocks 
of  grazing  sheep.  A  touch  of  brilliant  color  is 
given  to  the  landscape  by  the  great  beds  of  blue 
and  yellow  flags,  or  fleur-^ie-lis,  which  cover  the 
marshy  q>ots  al<Hig  the  road.  For  several  miles  we 
skirt  the  shores  of  Loch  Feochan,  a  tidal  lake 
whose  blue-green  waters  are  at  their  height,  making 
a  beautiful  picture  with  the  purple  hills  as  a  back- 
ground. 

The  tiny  viQage  of  IGlninver  stands  at  the  inlet 
of  the  loch  and  here  the  road  re-enters  the  hills; 
there  is  a  long  steadty  climb  iq>  a  steep  grade  ere 
the  summit  is  reached  and  in  places  the  narrow 
road  skirts  a  sharp  declivity,  sloping  away  hundreds 
of  feet  to  the  valley  boieath.  We  fortunately 
escape  an  unpleasant  adventure  here;  just  at  the 
sununit  we  find  four  men  pushing  an  old-fashioned, 
liigh-wheded  car  to  the  top  of  the  grade.  It  lost 
its  driving-chain,  diey  tell  us,  and  as  die  brake 
failed  to  work,  narrowly  missed  dashing  down  the 
hill.  Had  it  gone  a  rod  farther  such  a  catastrophe 
would  surely  have  occurred;  not  very  pleasant  for 
us  to  contemplate,  since  at  few  places  is  there  more 
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dian  enough  n>om  to  pass  a  vehicle  driven  with 
care,  let  alone  one  running  amuck! 

The  descent  is  not  so  abrupt  and  a  long  steady 
coast  brings  us  to  the  Pass  of  Melfort,  where  a 
swift  mountain  stream  dashes  between  towering 
clifis.  We  run  alongside  until  we  again  emerge  on 
the  sea-shore,  following  die  rugged  coast  of  Loch 
Melfort  for  some  miles.  The  road  is  rough  in 
places  and  passes  a  sparsely  populated  country  with 
here  and  there  an  isolated  village,  usually  harsh  and 
treeless.  Kibnartin  is  the  exception — a  rather  cozy- 
looking  hamlet  with  a  huge  old  church  surrounded 
by  fine  trees,  hi  Kibnartin  Glen,  near  by,  are 
numerous  prehistoric  sculptured  stones  ohcxi  visited 
by  antiquarians.  Thence  to  Loch  Gilphead  the 
road  is  first-class;  it  crosses  over  the  Crinan  Canal, 
through  which  steamers  bound  for  Oban  and  Qa»- 
gow  pass  daily.  Lodi  Gilphead  is  a  straggling 
fishing-town,  its  docks  littered  with  nets  and  the 
harbor  crowded  with  small  craft;  its  inn  does  not 
tempt  us  to  pause,  though  luncheon  hour  is  well 
past 

For  twenty  miles  or  more  we  course  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  Loch  Fyne,  another  of  die  long 
narrow  inlets  piercing  the  west  Scottish  coast.  It 
is  a  beautiful  run;  trees  overarch  the  road  and  partly 
conceal  die  gleaming  lake,  though  at  intervals  we 
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come  upctk  the  shore  with  an  unobtbucted  view  of 
the  nigged  hilk  of  die  opposite  side.  Near  die 
head  of  die  lake  is  Inveraiy,  die  pleasant  litde  capital 
of  Argyleshire  and  as  cleanly  and  well-ordered  a 
village  as  one  wiD  find  in  Scodand.  The  Argjrle 
Aims,  seeminfljy  much  out  of  proportion  to  die 
village,  proves  a  delightful  place  for  our  belated 
luncheon.  No  doubt  the  inn  is  necessary  to  ac-' 
commodate  die  retinues  of  the  distinguished  visitors 
at  hiveraiy  Casde,  which  frequoidy  include  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fami^,  with  ^lich  die  present 
duke  is  connected  by  marriage.  The  modem  casde 
stands  on  an  eminence  overk>oking  town  and  loch 
and  a  smoodi  lawn  studded  with  q>lendid  trees 
slopes  to  the  road,  llie  design  is  Godiic  in  st^e. 
four-square,  with  pomted  round  towers  at  each 
comer,  and  die  interior  is  well  in  keeping  with  the 
magnificence  of  die  outside. 

llie  road  we  follow  in  leaving  Inveraiy  dosdy 
hugs  die  shores  of  Loch  Fyne  for  some  miles  and 
but  a  shcMt  way  out  of  the  town  passes  beneath  the 
ruin  of  Dunderawe  Casde.  Rounding  the  head  of 
die  loch,  always  keeping  near  the  shore,  we  strike 
eastward  dirough  die  range  of  giant  hills  diat  lie 
between  Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Lomond.  It  is  a 
banen  stretch  of  country;  the  road  is  rough  and 
stone-strewn,  with  many  trying  grades — dangerous 
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in  places;  I<Hig  strenuous  climbs  heat  the  motor  and 
intenninable  winding  descents  bum  the  brakes. 
There  is  little  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  wild 
moorlands  save  a  mountain  stream  dashing  far  bo^ 
low  the  road  or  a  tiny  lake  set  in  a  hollow  of  the 
kills,  but  never  a  village  or  seldcm  an  isolated  cot- 
tage for  miles.  Near  the  summit  is  a  rude  seat  with 
the  inscription,  '*Rest  and  be  diankful,**  erected 
long  ago  for  the  benefit  of  travelers  who  crossed 
the  hills  on  foot  The  poet  Wordswordi  made  this 
joum^  and  described  it  in  one  of  his  sonnets  as 
''Doubling  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk,** 
ending  in  a  grateful  allusicm  to  the  resting  place. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond, 
dinting  with  the  gold  of  the  sunset,  flash  through 
the  trees,  for  we  know  that  the  lake-shore  road  is 
good  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Scodand. 
Mfles  and  miles  it  follows  the  edge  of  the  island- 
dotted  loch,  which  broadens  rapidly  as  we  course 
southward.  The  waters  darken  to  a  steel-blue 
mirror,  but  the  hills  beyond  are  still  touched  with 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun — a  glorious  scene,  not  with- 
out the  element  of  romance  which  adds  to  the 
pleasure  one  so  often  experiences  when  contem- 
pkting  Old  Scotia*s  landscapes.  It  is  only  by  grace 
of  the  long  twilight  that  we  are  able  to  reach  Glas- 
gow by  lamp-lighting  time.  Measured  in  miles,  the 
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day's  run  was  not  extraordinaiy,  but  much  ci  die 
road  was  pretty  strenuous  and  tire  trouble  has  been 
above  noimal  so  that  the  comfortable  hotd  of  the 
metropolis  does  not  come  amiss. 

After  a  perfunctory  round  in  Glasgow,  our 
thoughts  turn  toward  Ayr;  even  dioufl^  we  have 
already  made  two  pilgrimages  to  Bunisland,  the 
speD  is  unbroken  and  still  would  be  thou|^  our 
two  visits  were  two  score.  We  wiD  not  follow  the 
Kilmarnock  route  again,  but  for  the  sake  of  variety 
will  go  by  Banhead  and  Irvme  on  the  sea.  It  proves 
a  singularly  uninteresting  road;  Barrhead  is  mean 
and  squalid,  the  small  viUages  are  unattractive,  and 
Irvine  is  a  bleak,  coal-shipping  town.  Irvine  would 
be  wholly  commonplace  had  not  the  poet  James 
Montgomery  honored  it  by  making  it  his  birdq>lace 
and  had  not  Bobby  Bums  struggled  nearly  a  year 
within  its  confines  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  flax- 
dresser.  The  iU  luck  that  befell  nearly  all  the  poet*s 
business  ventures  pursued  him  here,  for  his  diop 
bumed  to  die  ground  and  Irvine  lost  her  now  dis- 
tinguished citizen — ^though  she  litde  knew  it  then, 
for  Bums  was  only  twenty-two.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
fortunate  fire,  after  all,  for  had  he  proq>ered  he 
might  have  become  more  of  a  business  man  dian 
poet,  and  the  world  be  infinitely  poorer  by  the  ex- 
change. A  oJossal  statue  recoitly  erected  com- 
sso 
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memorates  fais  coimection  with  Irvme  and  again  re- 
minds one  how  Bums  overshadows  everything  else 
in  the  Ayr  country. 

The  Station  Hotel  atfords  such  a  convenient  and 
satisfactory  stopping-place  that  we  cut  short  our 
day*s  run  after  completing  the  forty  miles  from 
Glasgow.  There  is  really  not  much  in  the  town 
itself  to  detain  the  tourist;  we  wander  down  the 
main  street  and  cross  the  'Twa  Brigs;**  from  the 
beach  we  admire  the  broad  bay  and  die  bold  rocky 
**Heads  of  Ayr**  to  the  soutL  hi  the  distance  are 
the  dim  outlines  of  the  Elmerald  Isle,  seen  only  on 
the  clearest  days,  and  nearer  at  hand  the  Isles  of 
Bute  and  Arran.  The  town  is  quite  modem;  there 
is  considerable  manufacturing  and  ship-building  and 
many  of  the  landmarks  of  the  time  of  Bums  have 
been  obliterated. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  it  that  the  shrines  at  Alloway 
have  not  shared  the  same  fate — a  third  visit  to 
these  simple  memoriak  may  seem  superfluouSt  but 
we  must  ccMifess  to  a  longing  to  see  them  all  again. 
The  birthplace,  Kirk  Alloway,  the  monument,  the 
Brig  o*  Doon  and  the  museum,  with  its  priceless 
relics  of  the  poet — all  have  a  perennial  interest  for 
the  admirer  of  Bums  and  Scotland.  The  bare 
simple  room  where  the  poet  was  bom  has  a  wealth 
of  sentiment  that  attaches  to  few  such  places,  and 
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I  cannot  forbear  quoting  Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd's 
little  fligbt  of  fancy  inq>ired  by  this  same  primithre 
apartment: 

**One  can  try,**  he  writes,  "to  imagine  the  scene 
here  on  the  afternoon  of  diat  wiM  winter  day  when 
'a  blast  o*  Januar*  win*  *  was  to  blow  'Hansd  in  on 
Robin.*  There  would  be  the  goodwife*s  q;>inning- 
whed  set  back  for  the  nonce  in  a  dark  comer; 
the  leglins,  or  miUdng-^toob— on  which  the  bri^-* 
eyed  boy  was  to  sit  a  few  years  later — pushed  un* 
der  the  deal  table;  the  wooden  platters  and  bowls 
from  which  the  household  ate,  arranged  m  Ant  wall 
rack,  and  the  few  delf  dishes  appearing  in  the  half - 
open  aumrie  or  ciq>board;  while  from  the  rafters 
overhead  hung  hanks  of  yam  of  the  goodwife*s  qnn- 
ning,  a  brazie  ham,  perhaps,  and  the  leathern  parts 
of  the  horses*  harness.  Then,  for  the  actors  in 
the  humble  scene,  there  was  a  shadowy  figure  and 
a  faint  voice  in  the  deep-Mt  comer  bed;  the  inevi- 
table neii^hbour-woman*  setting  matters  to  rii^ts 
about  the  wide  fireplace  in  the  open  chimney;  and 
William  Bumess  himself,  whip  in  hand,  hurriedly 
getting  mto  his  heavy  riding-coat  to  face  the  blast 
outside. 

*'A  glance  at  the  face  of  the  great  eight-day 
dock,  a  whispered  word  and  a  m(Hnent*s  pause  as 
he  bends  within  the  shadow  of  die  bed,  while  the 
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neighbour  turns  industriously  to  the  fire,  and  then, 
with  a  pale  face  and  some  wildness  in  the  eyes, 
the  husband  makes  off,  over  the  uneven  floor  of 
flags,  and  the  door  closes  after  him.  In  a  minute 
or  two  the  tramp  of  the  hoofs  of  his  galloping  mare 
dies  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  wcmen  are  left, 
waiting. 

'^Behind  him  as  he  turned  from  his  door  on  that 
wild  day,  the  farmer  would  hear  the  Doon  thunder- 
ing down  its  glen,  and  the  storm  roaring  through 
the  woods  about  the  ruin  of  Alloway  Kirk,  which 
his  son's  wild  fancy  was  afterwards  to  make  the 
scene  of  such  unearthly  revels.  The  old  road  to 
Ayr  was  narrower  and  more  irregular,  between  its 
high  hedges,  than  the  present  one;  and  every  step 
of  the  way  had  some  countryside  memory  belonging 
to  it  Behind,  by  its  well,  where  the  road  rose 
from  the  steep  river-bank  among  the  trees,  stood 
die  diom  Vhere  Mungo*s  mither  hanged  hersel*.* 
In  the  park  of  Cambusdoon  an  ash  tree  still  marks 
die  cairn  Vhere  hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn.** 
Farther  on,  in  a  cottage  garden  close  by  the  road, 
is  still  to  be  seen  that  *meikle  stane,  where  drucken 
Chairlie  brakes  neck  bane.*  And  on  die  far  side 
of  the  Rozefle  wood,  a  hundred  yards  to  the  left 
of  the  present  road,  was  'the  ford  where  in  the 
snaw  the  chapman  smoor*d.* 
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'*As  William  Bumess  reached  the  tbeam  here  a 
singular  incideDt  befell  him.  On  the  farther  aide, 
when  he  had  crossed,  he  found  an  M  woman  sit* 
ting.  The  crone  asked  him  to  turn  back  and  carry 
her  over  the  river,  which  was  much  swdlen  by  the 
rains.  This,  thou|^  he  was  in  anxious  haste,  he 
paused  and  did,  and  then,  dashing  a  third  time 
diroufl^  the  torrent,  q[>ed  off  on  his  errand  to  Ayr. 
An  hour  later,  on  returning  to  his  cottage  with  die 
desired  attoidant,  he  found  to  his  surprise  the  gipsy 
crone  seated  by  his  own  fireside.  She  remained  in 
the  house  till  the  child  was  bom,  and  thai,  it  is 
said,  taking  the  mfant  m  her  arms,  uttered  the  pro- 
phecy ^lich  Bums  has  tumed  in  his  wefl-known 
fines: 

'He*U  ha*e  misfortunes  great  and  sma,* 

But  aye  a  heart  abune  them  a*, 

He*Il  be  a  credit  tiU  us  a*; 

We*D  a'  be  proud  o*  Robin.* 

'^Shortly  afterwards,  as  if  to  begin  the  fulfillment 
of  the  carfine*s  prophecy,  die  storm,  rising  higher 
and  hi(^er,  at  length  blew  down  a  gable  of  the 
dwelling.  No  one  was  hurt,  however,  and  the 
broken  gable  of  a  clay  *bigging*  was  not  a  thing 
beyond  repair. 

'*Such  were  the  circumstances  and  such  was  the 
scene  of  die  birth  of  the  great  peasant-poet.    Much 
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change*  no  doubt*  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance 
both  of  the  cottage  and  of  die  countryside  sbce 
the  twenty-fifth  of  January  in  the  year  1759;  but 
after  all  it  is  the  same  countryside,  and  the  cottage 
is  on  the  idoitical  q>ot  Within  diese  walls  one 
pictures  the  poet  in  his  childish  years: 

'There,  lonely  by  the  ingle-cheek 
He  sat,  and  eyed  the  spueing  reek 
That  filled  wi*  hoast-provoking  smeek 

The  auld  clay  biggin*. 
And  heard  the  restless  rattons  squeak 
Aboot  the  riggm*/* 

And  in  this  rude  apartment  the  immortal 
scene  of  'The  G)tter*s  Saturday  Night"  was 
enacted — and  here  it  occuned  to  us  to  ask  Mr. 
Dobson  to  give  us  his  conception  of  the  family  group 
at  worship— how  well  he  has  succeeded  the  accom- 
panying picture  shows.  We  will  be  pardoned,  I 
am  sure,  the  repetition  of  the  oft-quoted  Imes  m 
connection  with  the  artist's  graphic  representation  of 
a  scene  already  familiar  the  world  over. 

'The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  wi*  serious  face. 
They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide; 

The  sire  turns  o*er,  with  patriarchal  grace. 
The  big  ha*  Bible,  ance  his  father*s  pride; 
His  bonnet  rev*raitly  is  laid  aside. 
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His  lyart  hatfets  wearing  thin  and  bare; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion 
glide. 
He  wales  a  p<Mrtion  with  judicioiis  care. 
And,  *Let  us  worship  GodI*  he  says»  with 

solemn  air/* 

hi  this  same  ingle  nook  it  may  be  dial  Bums 
q>ent  an  occasional  evening  with  Highland  Maiy 
— for  Mary  CampbeQ  was  for  a  sh<^  time  employed 
as  governess  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  she  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Bums  cottage 
— a  probability  that  has  supjJied  Mr.  Dobson  with 
another  of  his  happiest  diemes.  Associations  such 
as  these  are  more  than  the  scant  array  of  facts  given 
in  the  guide-books  concerning  the  old  cottage,  and 
they  give  to  the  bare  walls  and  rude  furnishings 
an  atmosphere  of  romance  that  that  no  familiarity 
can  dispel. 

From  Alloway  our  road  quickly  takes  us  to  the 
seashore,  which  we  are  to  follow  for  many  miles. 
It  is  a  glorious  day,  fresh  and  invigorating,  the  sky 
tranquil  and  clear,  and  the  sea  mottled  with  dun 
and  purple  mists  which  are  rapidly  breaking  away 
and  revealing  a  wide  expanse  of  gently  undulating 
water,  beyond  which,  in  the  far  distance,  the  stem 
outlines  of  Arran  and  Kintyre  gradually  emerge. 

It  is  a  delightful  run  al<»ig  the  coast,  which  is 
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rich  in  associations  and  storied  ruins.  Athwart  our 
first  glimpse  of  the  ocean  stands  the  dilapidated  bulk 
of  Dunure  Castle,  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Ken- 
nedys* who  have  stood  at  die  head  of  the  Ayr- 
shire aristocracy  smce  1466.  Indeed,  an  old-time 
rhymester  declared: 

"  Twixt  Wigton  and  the  town  of  Ayr, 

Port-Patrick  and  the  Cruives  of  Cree, 
No  man  may  think  for  to  bide  there. 
Unless  he  court  Samt  Kennedie/' 

But  to-day  the  traditions  of  the  blue-blooded 
aristocrats  of  Ayrshire  are  superseded  by  the  fame 
of  the  peasant-poet  and  the  simple  cottage  at  Allo- 
way  outranks  all  the  casdes  of  the  Kennedys.  We 
are  again  reminded  of  Bums  at  Kirkoswald,  a  tiny 
village  a  few  miles  farther  on  the  road;  here  he 
q[>ent  his  seventeenth  summer  and  in  the  churchyard 
are  the  graves  <^  die  originals  of  Tam  o'  Shanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie.  We  pass  in  sight  of  Culzean 
Casde,  a  turreted  and  batdemented  pOe,  standing 
on  the  verge  of  a  mighty  basaltic  ditf  beneath  which 
the  sea  chafes  incessantly.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa — one  of  the  Kennedys — built 
about  a  century  ago,  and  the  curious  may  visit  it 
on  Wednesdays. 

What  Culzean  lacks  in  antiquity  is  fully  supplied 
by  ruinous  Tumberry,  a  scant  five  miles  southward, 
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aMOciated  as  it  is  wilfa  die  name  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  y/ho  may  possibly  have  been  bom  within  its 
walls.  Here  it  was  that  Bruce,  in  req>onse  to  what 
he  thou^t  a  prearranged  signal  fire,  made  his  crow- 
ing with  a  few  followers  from  Arran  to  attempt 
the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  tradition  is 
that  the  fire  was  of  supernatural  origin  and  that  it  may 
still  be  seen  from  the  shores  of  Anran  on  the  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  eventful  night  This  incident  is  intro- 
duced by  Scott  mto  **The  Lord  of  the  Isles:** 

**Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light. 

Whose  faiiy  glow  beguiled  dieir  sight? — 

It  ne*er  was  known — ^yet  gray^hair'd  eld 

A  superstitious  credence  held. 

That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand; 

Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

When  Bruce  cross*d   o*er,   still   gleamed  the 

light 
Yearly  it  gleams  o*er  mount  and  moor. 
And  glittering  wave  and  crimsoned  shore — 
But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  ICing*s  descent. 
Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 
To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death. 
Or  were  but  some  meteor  strange. 
Of  such  as  oft  through  midni^^t  range, 
S88 
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Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 
I  know  not — and  it  ne*er  was  known/' 
Tumbenry  is  very  ruinous  now  and  must  have 
been  rude  and  comfortless  at  its  best — another  re- 
minder that  the  peasants  of  to-day  are  better  housed 
and  have  more  comforts  and  conveniences  than  kings 
and  nobles  enjoyed  in  the  romantic  times  we  are 
wont  to  dream  about 

Girvan  is  the  first  town  of  any  size  which  we 
encounter  on  leaving  Ayr,  a  quiet  trading-place 
close  on  the  shore.  Just  opposite  is  Ailsa  Craig, 
a  peculiar  rocky  island  twelve  miles  away,  though 
it  looks  much  nearer.  It  seems  very  like  Bass  Rock, 
near  Tantallon  Castle  on  the  east  coast,  though 
really  it  is  higher  and  vaster,  for  it  rises  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  home  of 
innumerable  sea-birds  which  wheel  in  whimpering, 
screaming  msrriads  about  it  A  solitary  ruin  indi- 
cates that  it  was  once  a  human  abode,  thou^  no 
audientic  record  remains  concerning  it. 

Southward  from  Girvan  we  traverse  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  roads  in  all  Scotland.  It  winds 
along  the  sea,  which  chafes  upon  huge  boul- 
ders that  at  some  remote  period  have  tumbled  from 
the  stupendous  overhanging  cliffs.  Among  the 
scattered  rocks  are  patches  of  shell-strewn  sand  on 
which  the  surf  falls  in  silvery  cascades  as  the  tide 
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comet  idling  lamiwarcL  Even  on  diis  aknott  wind- 
less day  the  scene  is  an  impiessive  one  and  we 
can  only  imagbe  the  stem  grandeur  of  a  stonn 
hurling  the  waves  against  the  mii^ty  rocks  which 
dot  the  coast-line  eveiy^ere.  Soon  the  road  be- 
gins to  ascend  and  rises  in  sweq>ing  curves  to  Ben- 
nane  Head,  a  bold  promontory  commanding  a  wide 
prospect  of  the  wild  shore  and  sea,  with  the  coast 
of  Ireland  some  forty  miles  away — half  hidden  in 
the  purple  haze  of  distance.  It  is  an  inspiring  view 
and  one  which  we  contemplate  at  our  leisure — 
thanks  to  the  motor  car,  yihidi  takes  us  to  such 
points  of  vantage  and  patiently  awaits  our  pleasure 
— different  mdeed  from  the  transitmy  flash  frcmi  the 
window  of  a  railway  carl  A  long  downward  ^de 
takes  us  into  the  village  of  Ballantrae,  whose  rock- 
bound  harbcv  is  full  of  fidiing-boats.  Here  the 
road  turns  inland  some  miles  and  passes  dirou^  a 
rich  agricultural  section.  In  places  apparendy  the 
whole  population — men,  women  and  children — are 
employed  in  digging  potatoes,  of  whidi  there  is  an 
enormous  yield.  Hay  harvest  is  also  in  progress, 
often  by  primitive  methods,  though  m  the  larger 
fields  modem  machinery  is  used. 

The  road  brings  us  agam  to  the  coast  and  a  half 
dozen  miles  along  the  shore  of  Loch  Ryan  lands 
us  in  the  streets  of  Stranraer.    It  is  a  modem-look- 
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iDg  town  and  we  stop  at  the  King's  Anns  for  lunch- 
eon, which  proves  very  satisfactory.  There  is  a 
daily  service  of  welt-appointed  steamers  from  Stran- 
raer to  Lame,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  and 
much  the  shortest  route  to  Ireland.  The  peninsula 
on  which  Stranraer  and  Port  Patrick  are  situated  is 
reputed  to  have  the  mildest  and  most  salubrious  cli- 
mate in  Scotland  and  the  latter  place  is  gaining  fame 
as  a  resort  There  are  many  great  country  estates 
in  the  vicinity,  notably  I^ochmch,  the  estate  of  the 
Elarl  of  Stair.  Near  this  is  Castle  Kennedy,  which 
was  burned  in  1715,  but  the  ruin  is  still  of  vast 
extent,  with  famous  pleasure  grounds  surrounding 
it.  The  motorist  may  well  employ  a  day  m  this  lo- 
cality and  win  be  comfortable  enough  at  Stranraer. 

There  is  no  nobler  highway  in  Scotland  than  the 
broad,  level  and  finely  engineered  road  from  Stran- 
raer dirou^  Casde  Douglas  to  Dumfries.  It  passes 
dirou^  as  beautiful  and  prosperous  a  country  as 
we  have  seen  anywhere — and  we  have  seen  much 
of  Scodand,  too.  At  Qenluce  we  make  a  short 
detour — thou^  it  proves  hardly  worth  while — to 
see  the  mere  fragment  of  die  old  abbey  which  the 
neighboring  vicar  is  using  as  a  chicken-roost  It  is 
utterly  neglected  and  we  are  free  to  climb  over  the 
mouldering  walls,  but  there  is  no  one  to  pOot  us 
about  and  teD  us  the  story  of  the  abbey  m  its  pros- 
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peroiis  days.  And  it  did  have  prcMpeniut  days, 
for  it  was  once  of  great  extent  and  its  gardens  and 
orchards  were  rq>uted  one  of  the  sights  of  Scodand. 
Here  James  IV.  and  his  queen  came  on  one  ci 
their  journeys  some  (our  coituries  ago  and  the  record 
of  his  donation  of  four  shillings  to  the  gardener  still 
stands — a  pret^  slim  royal  tip,  it  seems  to  us  now. 

Newton-Stewart  is  beautifully  situated  on  die 
River  Cree,  whose  banks  we  foUow  to  Wigtown 
Bay,  along  ^^ch  the  broad  white  road  sweq>s  in 
graceful  curves.  Many  country  houses  crown  the 
green,  undulating  hills  and  we  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  them  throu^  the  trees — for  the  parla 
are  all  wdl  wooded.  The  ezceOent  road  throu^ 
Gatdiouse  and  CasUe  Douglas  we  cover  so  rapidly 
that  the  sun  is  still  hie^  when  we  reach  Maxwekon. 
Dumfries,  just  across  the  River  Nith,  is  our  objective 
and  it  occurs  to  us  that  there  is  still  time  to  correct 
a  mistake  we  made  on  a  previous  tour-— our  failure 
to  see  Sweetheart  Abbey.  It  is  near  the  village  of 
New  Abbey  some  ten  miles  down  the  river,  but  on 
arriving  we  learn  that  the  abbey  is  not  shown  after 
six  o*dock.  A  visit  to  the  custodian's  home,  how* 
ever,  secures  the  key  and  we  have  sole  possession 
<^  the  ruin  during  the  quiet  twilight  hour. 

There  are  many  abbey  ruins  m  Scotland — and 
we  have  seen  the  most  famous — but  it  may  be  the 
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hour  of  our  visit,  quite  as  much  as  the  strange  stoiy 
of  Sweetheart,  that  leaves  it  with  die  rosiest  memory 
of  them  all.  In  its  one-time  importance  as  well  as 
in  the  beauty  of  its  scattered  remnants,  it  is  quite  the 
peer  of  any  of  its  rivals,  but  none  of  these  have 
such  an  atmoqphere  of  romantic  history.  For  Sweet- 
heart stands  forever  as  a  monument  of  love  and  con- 
stancy, as  intimated  in  its  very  name.  John  Baliol 
of  Barnard  Castle,  Yorkshire,  died  in  1269,  leaving 
his  widow.  Countess  Devorgilla,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
And  truly  she  did  mourn  it  There  are  many  monu- 
ments to  her  sorrow — ^Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
Dundrennan  Abbey  and  New  Abbey—or  Sweet- 
heart, as  it  is  now  known.  Both  of  the  latter  are 
in  Galloway,  for  Devorgilla  was  die  daughter  of 
the  Lord  of  Galloway  and  a  native  of  the  province. 
Upon  the  death  of  her  only  sister  she  became  sole 
heiress  to  the  vast  estates  of  her  father  and  when 
she  became  BalioFs  widow  she  was  easily  the  rich- 
est subject  in  all  Britain.  She  survived  her  husband 
for  twenty-one  years,  during  which  time  she  was 
engaged  principal^  in  benevolent  work,  visiting 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Her  husband*s  heart, 
embahned  and  encased  in  a  silver  casket,  she  con- 
stantly carried  with  her  and  at  her  death  in  1289 
it  was  entombed  upon  her  breast.  She  was  buried 
in  New  Abbey,  which  she  built  as  a  memorial  to 
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BaJiol  and  a  resting  place  for  her  own  body.  Wheo 
the  abbey  was  dismantled  her  tomb  was  despofled 
— but  her  epitaph  still  exists  in  one  <^  the  old 
chronides: 

*'In  Devorgfl  a  ^bO  sage  doth  dye  as 
Mary  contemplative,  as  Martha  pious. 
To  her,  O  deign,  hifl^  King,  rest  to  impart 
Whom  this  stxme  covers,  with  her  husband's 
heart" 
Such  is  the  stcny  of  the  beautiful  old  abbey, 
^ose  roofless  and  windoi^ess  walls  rise  before  us, 
the  harsh  outlines  hidden  by  the  drooping  ivy  and 
softened  by  the  fading  light     It  is  more  ruinous 
and  fragmentary  than   Melrose   or  Jedburgh,    but 
enou^  remains  to  show  its  pristme  artistic  beauty 
and  vast  extent    The  sculptures  and  odier  cMicate 
architectural  touches  were  doubtless  due  to  work- 
men sent  by  the  Vatican,  since  the  Scotch  had 
hardly  attained  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  1270.    It 
is  wrought  in  red  sandstone,  ^lich  lent  itself  pe- 
culiarly weD  to  die  art  of  die  carver   and   which, 
considering  its  fragOe  nature,  has  wonderfully  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time  and  weather.    An  exten- 
sive restoration  is  m  progress  which  wiD  arrest  furtiier 
decay  and  insure  that  the  fine  old  ruin  will  con- 
tinue to  delight  the  visitor  for  years  to  come. 
There  is  no  one  to  point  out  refectory  and  chi^ 
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and  other  haunts  of  the  ancient  monks — but  it  is 
just  as  well.  We  know  Sweetheart*s  story  and 
that  is  enough,  in  the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the 
gathering  twilight,  to  make  the  hour  we  linger  an 
enchanting  one.  And  yet  the  feeling  of  sadness 
predominates,  as  we  move  softly  about  over  the 
thick  carpet  of  green  sward — sadness  that  this  splen- 
did memorial  to  a  life  of  sacrifice  and  good  works 
diould  have  fallen  mto  such  decay  that  the  very 
grave  of  the  benevolent  foundress  should  be  effaced! 
The  spell  is  broken  when  one  of  our  party  reminds 
us  that  it  is  growing  late;  that  we  may  miss  the 
dinner  hour  at  our  hotel,  and  we  regretfully  bid 
farewell  to  Sweetheart  Abbey.  We  are  glad  that 
the  royal  burgh  of  Dumfries  is  at  the  end  of  the 
day*s  journey — an  unusually  long  one  for  us — ^for 
we  know  that  its  Station  Inn  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  in  Scotland. 
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Who  could  ever  weaiy  of  English  Lakeland? 
Who,  though  he  had  made  a  score  of  pilgrimages 
thither,  could  not  find  new  beauties  in  this  enchanted 
region?  And  so  in  our  southward  run  we  make  a 
detour  from  Carlisle  to  Keswick  by  the  way  of 
Wigton,  a  new  road  to  us*  through  a  green  and 
pleasant  country.  We  soon  find  ourselves  among 
the  hiUs  and  vales  of  the  iU-defined  region  which 
common  consent  designates  as  the  Lake  District 
Rounding  the  slopes  of  Skiddaw — ^for  we  have  a 
rather  indirect  route — ^we  come  upon  a  vantage 
point  which  affords  a  glorious  view  of  Bassen- 
thwaite  Water,  glittering  like  a  great  gem  in  its  set- 
ting of  forest  trees.  We  have  seen  the  District 
many  times,  but  never  under  better  conditions  than 
on  this  clear,  shimmering  July  day.  The  green 
wooded  vales  lying  between  the  bold,  barren  hiUs* 
with  here  a  church-tower  or  country  mansion  and 
there  a  glint  of  tarn  or  river,  all  combine  to  make 
an  entrancing  scene  which  stretches  clear  and  dis- 
tinct to  the  silvery  horizon.    We  pause  a  short  space 
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to  admire  it,  then  glide  gently  down  the  slope  and 
al(mg  the  meandering  Derwent  into  Keswick  town. 
It  is  the  height  of  the  summer  season  here  and 
tbe  place  shows  unmistakable  marks  of  the  tourist- 
thronged  resort;  the  Hotel  Keswick,  where  we  stop 
for  luncheon,  is  filled  to  overflowing.  It  is  the 
most  beautifully  located  of  the  many  hotels  in  the 
town,  standing  in  its  own  well-<ared-for  grounds, 
which  are  bedecked  with  flower-beds  and  shrub- 
bery. The  Keswick  is  evidently  a  favorite  with 
motorists,  for  we  found  many  cars  besides  our  own 
drawn  up  m  front  It  is  a  pleasant,  well-conducted 
inn — everything  strictly  first-class  from  the  English 
point  of  view — with  all  of  which  the  wayfarer  is 
required  to  pay  prices  to  contspond. 

Keswick  is  anydiing  but  the  retired  village  of  die 
time  of  the  poet  Southey,  whose  home,  Greta  Hall, 
may  be  seen  on  an  emmence  overlooking  die  town. 
As  the  gateway  by  which  a  large  pr(^>ortion  of 
tourists  enter  the  Lake  District,  and  as  a  resort 
where  a  considerable  number  of  visitors — mosdy 
Elnglish — come  to  q>end  dieir  vacations,  it  is  a 
lively  place  for  some  weeks  in  midsummer.  There 
is  not  much  of  consequence  in  the  town  itself  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  the  starting-point,  how- 
ever, for  an  endless  number  of  excursions,  mostly  by 
coach,  for  the  railroad  does  not  enter  many  parts 
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of  the  District  frequented  Iqr  tourists.  Even  vfagon- 
roads  are  not  numerous  and  the  enthusiast  who 
wiAes  to  thoroui^  explore  the  noob  and  ccNners 
must  do  much  joum^ing  on  foot 

We  have  little  reason  for  choosing  the  coast  road 
in  our  southern  journey  dirou^  Cumberland,  except 
the  veiy  good  one  that  we  have  never  traversed  it, 
while  we  are  familiar  with  the  splendid  hii^way 
^lich  foDows  the  lakes  to  Lakeside  and  over  which 
runs  the  great  course  of  tourist  travel.  The  roads 
are  not  comparable  in  interest,  so  greatly  does  die 
lake  route  excel,  both  in  scenic  beauty  and  in  lit- 
erary and  historic  associations.  Still,  die  dozen 
miles  from  Keswick  to  G>ckermouth  is  a  beautiful 
run,  passing  around  die  head  of  Derwentwater  and 
following  fcHT  its  entire  length — scmie  four  miles — 
the  western  shore  of  Bassenthwaite  Water.  The 
road  winds  dirough  ahnost  unbroken  woodland  and 
we  catch  only  fugitive  glimpses  of  the  shimmering 
water  between  die  thickly  crowded  trunks  that  flit 
between  us  and  die  lake.  At  intervals,  however, 
we  swing  toward  the  shore  and  come  into  full  view 
of  the  gleaming  surface,  b^ond  which  stretches  an 
array  of  wooded  parks,  surrounding  an  occari(mal 
country  seat.  Still  b^ond  rise  the  stem  outlmes  of 
Skiddaw,  one  of  die  niggedest  and  loftiest  of  the 
lake  country  hills — ^diough  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
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crest  IS  but  three  diousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
is  a  delightfully  quiet  road;  we  meet  no  other  way- 
farers and  aside  from  the  subdued  pun  of  the  mo- 
tor, there  is  no  sound  save  the  wash  of  the  wave- 
lets over  the  rocks  or  the  rusde  of  the  summer  breeze 
through  the  trees.  The  north  end  of  Bassenthwaite 
marks  the  limit  of  Lakeland  for  all  except  the  cas- 
ual tourist,  and  here  a  snug  litde  wayade  inn,  the 
Pheasant,  atfc»nds  a  retreat  for  solitude-loving  dis- 
cq[>les  of  Ike  Walton. 

Cockennouth  has  little  claim  to  distinction  other 
dian  the  fact  that  the  poet  Wordsworh  was  bom 
here  a  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
A  native  of  whom  we  inquire  pomts  out  the  large 
square  gray-stone  house,  now  the  residence  of  a  lo- 
cal physician.  The  swift  Derwent  flows  a  few  rods 
to  the  rear  and  the  flower-garden  runs  down  to  die 
river's  ec^e.  The  house  stands  near  the  highway 
and  is  no  ezcepticHi  to  the  harsh,  angular  lines  that 
characterize  the  village.  It  is  m  no  sense  a  public 
idiow-place  and  we  have  no  intention  of  disturbing 
the  Sunday-afternoon  quiet  of  the  present  occupants 
in  an  endeavcnr  to  see  the  interior.  W<Mrdsworth*s 
connection  with  die  house  ceased  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  when  the  poet  was  but  a  child  of  four- 
teen. His  young  mother — a  victim  of  consumption 
— had  laid  down  life's  burdens  some  six  years  ear- 
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lier,  and  the  orphan  chOdran  were  taken  to  the  home 
of  a  relative  at  Kendal. 

Perhaps  we  are  die  more  satufied  to  pass  the 
old  house  with  a  cursory  glance  because,  if  I  must 
confess  it,  I  was  never  able  to  arouse  in  myself 
any  great  enthusiasm  over  the  poet  Wordswordi  or 
to  read  his  writings  except  in  a  desultory  way.  He 
never  had  for  me  the  human  interest  of  Bynm, 
Bums,  Tennyson  or  many  other  great  lights  of  Eng- 
lish literature  I  might  name.  We  were  quite  wiD- 
ing  to  assume  the  role  of  intruder  at  Somersby; 
we  made  more  than  one  unsuccessful  etfort  before 
we  saw  Newstead,  and  three  pilgrimages  to  Alio- 
way  have  not  quenched  our  desire  to  see  it  again 
— but  we  are  conscious  of  little  anxiety  to  enter 
the  doors  of  the  big  square  house  at  G>ckermouth. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  alone  in  such  feeling,  for  pil* 
grims  to  the  town  are  few  and  a  weD-known  Eng- 
lish author  viho  has  written  a  delightful  volume  oa 
die  Lake  District  admits  that  he  paid  his  first  visit 
to  QxJcermouth  **without  once  remembering  that 
it  was  Wordsworth's  birthplace  I**  His  objective 
was  the  casde,  a  fine  mediaeval  pile  which  over- 
looks the  vale  of  the  Derwent  It  is  in  fair  preser- 
vation, having  been  inhabited  until  quite  recently. 
Like  so  many  Nordiland  fortresses,  it  has  its  legend 
of  Mary  Stuart,  \^  came  here  after  landing  at 
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Workington,  a  seaport  a  few  miles  distant  She  had 
been  led  by  the  emissaries  of  Elizabeth  to  believe 
that  an  appeal  to  her  **sisterV*  mercy  would  as- 
sure her  a  safe  refuge  m  England,  but  she  never 
drew  a  free  breath  in  all  the  years  she  was  to  live 
after  this  act  of  sadly  misplaced  confidence. 

"No  one,**  says  die  writer  just  referred  to. 
*Vould  wish  to  go  b^ond  Cockermoudi,**  and 
though  we  prove  one  exception  to  this  rule,  it  is 
a  fairly  safe  one  for  die  average  tourist,  since 
rougher,  steeper  and  less  mteresting  roads  are  scarce 
m  England.  A  fairly  good  highway  runs  to 
Whitehaven,  a  manufacturing  port  on  the  Irish  Sea 
where,  according  to  an  English  historian,  **J6tai 
Paul  Jones,  the  notorious  buccaneer,  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, and  he  successfully  raided  the  place 
in  1 778,  burning  three  vessels.**  Not  many  Ameri- 
cans have  visited  Whitehaven  since,  for  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  tourist  town.  We  pursue  its  mam  street 
southward  until  it  degenerates  mto  a  tortuous,  hilly 
lane  leading  through  the  bleak  Cumberiand  hills. 
It  roughly  follows  die  coast,  diough  diere  are  only 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  sea  which  to-day,  half 
shrouded  m  a  silvery  haze,  shimmers  in  the  sub- 
dued sunlight  The  road,  with  its  sharp  turns  and 
steep  grades,  is  as  trying  as  any  we  have  traversed 
in  England;  at  times  it  runs  between  tall  hec^es  on 
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earthen  ridges — an  almost  tunneDike  etfect,  remind- 
ing us  of  Dev(m  and  Oxnwall,  to  ^lich  the  rough 
country  is  not  dissimilar.  Fortunately,  we  meet  no 
vehicles — we  see  cmly  one  motor  after  leaving 
Whitehaven — but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  we 
keq;>  a  close  look-out  for  the  Sunday  pedestrians 
who  thrcMig  the  road.  Our  siren  keeps  iq>  a  pn^ 
steady  scream  and  the  natives  stare  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating that  a  motor  is  an  infrequent  spectacle.  We 
pass  throu^  several  lone,  cheeriess-looking  towns, 
devoid  of  any  touch  of  color  and  wholly  lacking  the 
artistic  coziness  of  the  Midland  villages.  Egremont, 
Bootle,  Ravenglass  and  Broughton  are  of  this  type 
and  seemingly  as  ancient  as  the  hills  they  nesde 
among. 

The  ruin  of  a  Nonnan  casde  towers  above  Egre- 
mont; shattered,  bare  and  grim,  it  stands  boldly 
against  the  evening  sky.  Yet  it  is- not  without  its 
romance,  a  theme  which  inspired  Wordsworth's 
"Horn  of  Egremont  Casde.**  For  tradition  has  it 
that  in  days  of  old  there  hung  above  the  gate  a 
bugle  which  would  respond  to  the  lips  of  none  but 
the  rii^tful  lord.  While  die  owner  and  his  younger 
brother  were  on  a  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land,  the 
latter  plotted  the  death  of  the  Lord  of  die  Casde, 
bribing  a  band  of  villains  to  drown  him  in  the 
Jordan.    The  rascals  claim  to  have  done  their  work 
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and  Eustace,  with  aome  miagiviiigs,  hastens  h(Hne 
and  assumes  the  vacant  title,  though  he  discreetly 
avoids  any  attempt  to  wind  the  famous  horn.  Some 
time  afterwanls,  whOe  engaged  m  riotously  cele- 
brating his  accession,  a  blast  of  the  dreaded  horn 
tells  him  that  his  brother  Hubert  is  not  dead,  and 
has  come  to  claim  his  own.  Hie  usurper  flees  by 
the  **postem  gate,**  but  years  afterward  he  returns 
to  be  forgiven  by  Sir  Hubert  and  to  expiate  his 
crime  by  entering  a  monastery.  Wordsworth  tells 
the  story  in  a  halting,  mediocre  way  that  shows  how 
little  his  genius  was  adapted  to  such  a  theme.  What 
a  pity  that  the  story  of  Elgremont  was  not  told  by 
the  '^X^zard  with  the  dash  of  **Lochinvar**  or  the 
*'Wild  Huntsman.** 

There  is  a  fine  abb^  ruin  m  the  vale  of  die 
Calder  about  a  mile  from  die  main  road.  Calder 
Abbey  was  founded  m  the  twelfth  century  and  was 
seamd  only  to  Fumess  in  importance  m  Norths 
western  England.  The  beautiful  pomted  arches 
supporting  the  central  tower  are  almost  intact  and 
the  cloisters  and  walls  of  the  south  transept  rtill 
stand.  Over  diem  all  the  ivy  runs  riot,  and  above 
them  sway  die  branches  of  die  giant  beeches  that 
crowd  about  the  ruin.  It  is  a  delightfully  secluded 
nook  and  in  the  quiet  of  a  summer  evening  one 
could  hardly  imagine  a  q[>ot  more  m  harmony  with 
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the  spirit  of  monastic  peace  and  retiremcot  Such 
is  die  atino^>here  of  romance  that  one  does  not 
care  to  ask  the  cold  facts  of  die  career  of  CaMer 
Abbey*  and,  indeed,  there  is  none  to  answer  even  if 
we  should  ask  its  story. 

You  would  never  imagine  that  Ravengjass,  with 
its  single  street  bordered  by  uninretentious  slate- 
nxrfed,  whitewashed  houses  and  its  harbor,  litde 
more  than  a  shifting  sand-bar,  has  a  history  run- 
ning back  to  the  R<xnan  occiqiation,  and  diat  it 
once  ranked  in  importance  with  Chester  and  Car- 
lisle. Archaeologists  tell  us  that  in  Roman  times 
acres  of  buildings  clustered  oa  the  then  ample  har- 
bor, where  a  good-sized  fleet  of  galleys  constandy 
rode  at  anchor.  Here  came  die  ships  of  die  civi- 
lized world  to  die  greatest  port  of  the  North 
Country,  Imnging  olives,  anchovies,  wines  and  other 
luxuries  diat  die  Romans  had  introduced  mto 
Britain,  and  b  returning  they  carried  away  num- 
bers of  the  hapless  natives  to  be  sold  as  slaves  or 
impressed  into  the  armies.  The  harbor  has  evidendy 
filled  with  silt  to  a  great  extent  since  that  day, 
scarcely  any  spot  being  covered  by  water  at  low 
tide  except  the  channel  of  the  EsL  Many  rdics 
have  been  discovered  at  Ravenglass,  and  the  older 
houses  of  the  town  are  built  largely  from  the  ruins 
of  the  R<xnan  city.    Most  remarkable  of  all  are  the 
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remains  of  a  villa  in  an  excdlcnt  state  of  preserva- 
tion.  which  a  good  authority  pronounces  practically 
the  only  Roman  building  in  the  Kingdom  standing 
above  ground  save  the  fragments  diat  have  been  re- 
vealed by  excavation. 

Ravenglass  has  another  unique  distinction  in  the 
great  breeding  ground  of  gulls  and  terns  which  al- 
most adjiwis  the  place.  Here  in  early  summer 
myriads  of  these  birds  repair  to  hatch  their  young, 
and  the  q>ectacle  is  said  to  be  well  worth  seeing — 
and,  in  fact,  does  attract  many  visitors.  Tlie  breed- 
ing seascm,  however,  was  past  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  An  Elnglish  writer.  Canon  Rawnsley  of  Car- 
lisle, gives  a  graphic  account  of  a  trip  to  the  queer 
colony  of  sea-birds  during  their  nesting  time: 

**Sudden}y  the  silence  of  the  waste  was  broken 
by  a  marvellous  sound,  and  a  huge  cloud  of  palpi- 
tating wings,  diat  changed  from  black  to  white  and 
hovered  and  trembled  against  the  gray  sea  or  the 
blue  inland  hills,  swept  by  overhead.  The  blade- 
headed  gulls  had  heard  of  our  approach  and  mightily 
disapproved  of  our  tresq>as6  upon  their  sand-blown 
solitude. 

**We  sat  down  and  die  clamour  died;  the  gulls 
had  setdecL  Creeping  warily  to  the  crest  of  a  great 
billow  of  sand,  we  peeped  beyond.  Below  us  lay 
a  natural  amphitheatre   of   grey-green    grass    that 
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looked  as  if  it  were  itarred  widi  white  flowers  in- 
numerable* We  showed  our  heads  and  the  flowen 
all  took  wing,  and  die  air  was  fiDed  again  with 
sound  and  intricate  maze  of  innumerable  wings. 

'*We  iq;>proached,  and  waUdiig  widi  care  found 
die  ground  cup-marked  widi  litde  baskets  or  basket- 
bottoms  rou^y  woven  of  tussock  grass  or  sea- 
bent  Each  casket  contained  fnrni  two  to  three 
magnificent  jewels.  These  were  the  eggs  we  had 
come  so  far  to  see.  There  thqr  lay— deep  brown 
blotched  with  purple*  light  bronze  mariced  with 
brown,  pale  green  dashed  with  umber,  white  shad- 
ing into  blue.  AD  cdours  and  all  sizes;  some  as 
snaU  as  a  pigemi*s,  odiers  as  large  as  a  bantam  V 
Three  seemed  to  be  die  general  complement  In 
one  nest  I  found  four.  The  nests  were  so  dose 
to  one  another  that  I  counted  twenty-six  within  a 
radius  of  ten  yards;  and  what  struck  ont  most  was 
die  way  in  which,  instead  of  seeking  shdter,  the 
birds  had  evidently  planned  to  nest  on  every  bit  of 
rising  ground  from  which  swift  oudook  over  the 
guD-nursery  could  be  obtained. 

^'Who  shall  describe  the  uproar  and  anger  with 
which  one  was  greeted  as  one  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  nests?  The  black-headed  gull  swept  at  one 
with  open  beak,  and  one  found  oneself  involuntarily 
shading  one*s  face  and  protecting  one*s  eyes  as  die 
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savage  litde  sooty-brown  heads  swooped  round  one*s 
head.  But  we  were  not  the  only  foes  diey  had  had 
to  battle  with.  The  carrion  crow  had  evidently 
been  an  intruder  and  a  thief;  and  many  an  egg 
which  was  beginning  to  be  hard  set  on,  had  been 
prqr  to  the  black  robber's  beak..  One  was  being 
robbed  as  I  stood  there  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub. 

**Back  to  the  boat  we  went  with  a  feeling  that 
we  owed  large  apcJogies  to  the  whole  sea-gull  race 
for  giving  this  colony  such  alarm,  and  causing  such 
apparent  disquietude  of  heart,  and  large  tfianks  to 
die  Lord  of  Muncaster  for  his  ceaseless  care  of  tfie 
wild  sea-pe<9le  whom  each  year  he  entertains  upon 
his  golden  dunes.** 

It  is  growing  late  as  we  leave  Ravenglass  and  we 
wonder  where  we  shall  pass  the  night  There  is 
no  road  across  the  rough  country  to  our  right  and 
dearer  we  must  follow  the  coast  for  many  miles  until 
we  round  the  soudiem  point  of  die  hills.  Then  the 
wide  sand  marshes  of  the  Duddon  will  force  us  to 
turn  northward  several  miles  until  we  ccHne  to  a 
crossing  which  will  enable  us  to  contmue  our  south- 
ward course.  Here  again  a  memory  of  Words- 
worth is  awakened,  for  did  he  not  celebrate  this 
valley  m  his  series  of  **Sonnets  to  the  Duddon?** 
There  is  no  stopping-place  at  Bootle  or  Millcxn  or 
Broughton,  unless  it   be   road-houses   of   doubtful 
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character  and  we  hasten  over  the  rough  narrow 
roacb  as  swiftly  as  steep  grades  and  numerous 
pedestrians  will  permit  The  road  for  some  miles 
on  either  side  of  Broughton  is  litde  more  than  a 
stony  lane  which  pitches  up  and  down  some  fright- 
ful hills.  It  is  truly  strenuous  motoring  and  our  lun 
has  already  been  longer  than  is  our  wont  The 
diought  of  a  c(Hnf  ortable  inn  appeals  strong^  indeed 
— ^we  study  die  map  a  moment  to  find  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  diat  nothing  of  such  description  is 
nearer  than  Fumess  Abbey,  still  a  good  many  miles 
to  the  south.  But  the  recollection  <A  the  ^lendid 
ruin  is,  for  the  time  being,  quite  overshadowed  by 
our  memory  of  the  excellent  hotel,  which  I  must 
confess  exerts  much  the  greater  attraction.  The 
country  beyond  Broughton  has  little  of  interest,  but 
the  road  gradual^  improves  until  it  becomes  a 
broad,  well-surfaced  highway  which  enables  us  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Shordy  after  sunset  we 
enter  the  well-kept  park  surrounding  the  abbey  and 
lioteL  We  have  come  many  miles  **out  of  our 
way,*'  to  be  sure,  for  we  are  already  decided  on  a 
northward  turn  for  a  last  glimpse  of  Lakeland  to- 
morrow— but,  after  all,  we  are  not  seeking  shortest 
routes.  Indeed,  from  our  pomt  of  view,  we  can 
scarcely  go  **out  of  the  way*'  in  rural  Britain;  some 
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of  our  rarest  discoveries   have   been   made    unex- 
pectedly when  deviating  from  main-traveled  routes. 

On  the  foOowing  day  we  pursue  familiar  roads. 
Passing  dirou^  Dalton  and  Ulverston,  we  ascend 
the  vale  of  the  Leven  to  Newby  Bridge  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Windennere.  We  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  the  Lakeside  road  to 
Windennere  town,  though  it  carries  us  several  miles 
farther  north.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
Elnglish  roads,  and  we  now  traverse  it  the  third 
time— once  in  the  sunlight  of  a  perfect  afternoon, 
once  it  was  gray  and  showery,  and  to-day  the 
shadows  of  the  great  hills  darken  die  mirrorlike  sur- 
face, for  it  is  yet  early  morning.  The  water  is  of 
almost  inky  blackness,  but  on  the  far  side  it  sparkles 
in  the  sunlight  and  the  snowy  sails  of  several  small 
craft  lend  a  pleasing  relief  to  its  somber  hues.  The 
road  winds  among  the  trees  that  skirt  the  shore  and 
in  places  we  glide  beneath  the  overarching  boughs. 
At  times  the  lake  glimmers  through  the  closely 
standing  trunks,  and  again  we  come  into  the  open 
where  our  vision  has  full  sweep  over  the  gleaming 
expanse  of  dark  water.  We  follow  the  Lakeside 
road  for  six  miles  until  we  reach  the  outskirts  of  tfie 
village  of  Bowness;  here  a  turn  to  the  right  leads 
up  a  sharp  hill  and  we  are  soon  on  the  moorland 
road   to   Kendal.      It  shows   on   our  map   as   a 
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**8ecoiid<lait**  load  ancL  iDcleed,  diit  daaipAoa 
was  deserved  twt>  yean  before.  It  is  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  it  smoothly  re-suif aced — an  ezcd* 
lent  highway  now,  though  in  its  windings  across  the 
fells  it  carries  us  over  some  steep  grades.  On  eidier 
hand  lies  a  barren  and  hilly  counby,  which  does 
not  improve  until  we  enter  the  green  valley  in 
which  the  town  is  situated.  It  is  a  chaiming  place, 
dq>ending  now  for  its  proq>erity  an  At  stretch  oi 
fertile  country  which  surrounds  it  Once  it  had 
numerous  factories,  but  changing  conditions  have 
eradicated  most  of  them  ezcq>ting  the  woolen  miDs, 
which  still  operate  on  a  considerable  scale.  The 
ancient  casde — now  a  scanty  ruin — lomns  high 
over  the  town:  **a  stem  casde,  mouldering  oa  the 
brow  of  a  green  hill,**  as  Wordsworth,  who  lived 
many  years  in  the  vicinity,  describes  it  It  mis^t 
furnish  material  for  many  a  romance;  here  was  bom 
Catherine  Parr,  the  queen  ydio  was  fortunate 
enough  to  survive  diat  royal  Bluebeard,  Henry  Vm. 
It  escaped  the  usual  q[>itaph,  '^Destroyed  by  Crom'* 
well,**  since  it  had  long  been  in  ruin  at  die  time  of 
the  G>inmonwealth.  But  Cromwell,  or  his  fbOow- 
ers,  must  have  been  in  evidence  in  Kenckl,  for  in 
the  church  is  the  hehnet  of  Major  Robert  Hiilipson 
— ^Robin  the  Devil — ^who  gained  fame  by  riding 
his  hone  bto  diis  selfsame  church  during  services 
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in  search  of  a  CromweDian  <^cer  upon  whom  he 
sought  to  do  summaiy  vengeance.  The  exploits  of 
this  bellicose  major  furnish  a  groundwori^  for  Scott*s 
'*Rokeby/*  The  church  is  justly  the  pride  of  Ken* 
dal«  being  one  of  the  largest  in  Elngland  and  of 
quite  unique  architecture.  It  has  no  fewer  than  five 
aides  running  parallel  with  each  other  and  the  great 
breadth  of  the  building,  togedier  with  its  low  square 
tower,  gives  it  a  squat  appearance,  thou^  this  is  re- 
deemed to  some  extent  by  its  unique  design.  A 
good  part  of  the  building  is  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  old,  though  considerable  additions 
were  made  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  ]n  die  tower 
is  a  chime  of  bells  celebrated  throughout  the  North 
Country  for  dieir  melody,  which  is  gready  enhanced 
by  the  echoes  from  the  surrounding  hills. 

Kendal  serves  as  the  southernmost  gateway  of  the 
Lake  District,  the  railway  passing  through  the  town 
to  Windermere,  and  there  is  also  a  regular  coach- 
ing service  to  the  same  place.  When  we  resume 
our  journey  over  the  highway  to  the  south  we  are 
well  out  of  the  confines  of  English  Lakeland  and  I 
may  as  well  close  this  chapter  on  the  lesser  known 
comers  of  diis  famous  region. 
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Night  finds  us  in  Chester,  now  so  familiar  as  to 
beccxne  ahnost  commonplace,  and  we  stop  at  the 
Grosvenor,  for  we  know  it  too  well  to  take  chances 
elsewhere.  Tliere  has  been  little  of  consequence  on 
the  highway  we  followed  from  Kendal,  ^lich  we 
left  in  the  eady  forenoon,  if  we  except  tfie  fine  old 
city  of  Lancaster,  where  we  stopped  for  lunch. 
And  even  Lancaster  is  so  dominated  by  modem 
manufactories  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  tfiat  its  history 
runs  back  to  Roman  times.  It  has  but  few  land- 
marks left;  the  casde,  with  tfie  exception  of  die 
keep  tower,  is  modem  and  used  as  a  county  jail — 
or  gaol,  as  the  English  have  it.  St  Mary*s  Church, 
a  magnificent  fifteenth-century  stmcture,  crowns  die 
summit  of  die  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  from 
which  a  wide  scope  of  country  on  one  hand  and  the 
Irish  Sea  and  Isle  of  Man  on  die  other  may  be  seen 
on  clear  days. 

Preston,  Wigan  and  Warrington  are  manufac- 
turing towns  stretching  along  the  road  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  and  ranging  m  population 
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aiound  one  hundred  thousand  each.  Tlieir  out- 
skirts merge  into  villages  and  for  many  miles  it  was 
almost  as  if  we  traveled  through  a  continuous  city. 
The  houses  crowd  closely  on  the  street,  which  was 
often  thronged  with  children,  making  slow  and 
careful  driving  imperative.  The  pavements  in  the 
larger  towns  are  excellent  and  the  streets  of  the  vil- 
lages free  from  filth — a  marked  contrast  to  what  we 
saw  on  the  Gmtinent  Shortly  after  leaving  War- 
rington we  crossed  the  Manchester  ^p  Canal,  by 
which  ocean-going  vessels  are  able  to  reach  that 
city.  From  thence  to  Chester  our  run  was  through 
a  pretty  rural  section,  over  an  exceOent  road. 

Chester  is  crowded  even  more  than  usual.  An 
historical  pageant  is  to  take  place  during  the  week 
and  many  sightseers  are  already  on  tfie  ground. 
Only  our  previous  acquaintance  enables  us  to  se- 
cure rooms  at  the  Grosvenor,  since  would-be  guests 
are  hourly  being  turned  away.  Under  such  condi- 
tions we  do  not  care  to  linger  and  after  a  saunter 
along  the  'rows**  in  the  morning  we  are  ready  for 
the  road.  We  have  not  decided  on  our  route — 
perhaps  we  may  as  weO  return  to  London  and  pre- 
pare for  the  trip  to  Land*s  Elnd  which  we  have  in 
mind.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  Conway  widiin 
easy  distance.  Few  places  have  exerted  so  great 
a  fascination  for  us  as  the  little  Welsh  town — ^yes, 
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we  wiD  sojourn  a  day  or  two  in  Omway  and  we 
may  as  well  go  Iqr  a  route  new  to  us.  We  wiD  take 
die  road  through  Mold  and  Dcnbit^  though  it 
new  occurs  to  us  that  either  of  them  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  glance. 

The  first  glimpse  of  Denbigh  arouses  our  cuii* 
osity.  A  vast  ivy-mantled  ruin  suimounts  a  steep 
hill  rising  abruptly  frc»n  the  vale  of  the  Clwyd, 
while  the  gray  monotone  oi  the  slate  roofs  and  stone 
walls  of  the  old  town  covers  the  slopes.  The  noble 
bulk  and  tall  npire  of  the  church  occupies  die  ion- 
ground  and,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wrote 
in  1 774,  **Denbigh  is  not  a  mean  town,**  if  <me  may 
judge  by  its  aspect  fr(»n  a  litde  distance.  The  firrt 
view  awakens  a  lively  desire  for  closer  acquaintance 
and  soon  we  are  ascending  the  long  steep  street 
that  leads  to  the  casde — for  the  casde  is  naturalJb^ 
die  first  objective  of  the  newcomer  in  Denbi^ 
The  hiU  rises  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  and  the  ascent,  de^ite  its  many  windings, 
is  steep  enough  to  change  the  meiry  hum  of  our 
motor  to  a  low  determined  growl  ere  we  pause  be- 
fore the  grim  old  gateway  m  the  fragment  of  die 
keep  tower. 

We  are  fortunate  m  finding  an  intelligent  custo- 
dian in  charge,  who  haptens  to  inform  us  that  he 
himself  is  an  American  citizen,  having  been  natural- 
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ized  during  a  sojourn  m  the  States.  We  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  fellow-countiynian»  for 
we  have  found  few  of  his  brethren  who  could  rival 
him  in  thorou^  knowledge  of  their  charges  or  ^o 
were  able  to  tell  dieir  stmes  more  entertainingly. 

There  is  litde  left  of  Denbigh  CaaUlt  save  the 
renmant  of  the  keep  and  the  outlines  of  die  f ounda*- 
tion  walls,  but  these  are  quite  enough  to  mdicate 
its  old-time  defensive  strength.  Of  all  the  scores 
of  British  casdes  we  have  seen,  scarcely  another,  it 
seems  to  us,  could  have  equalled  the  grim  strengdi 
of  Denbigh  in  its  palmy  days.  The  keep  consisted 
<A  seven  great  towers,  six  of  them  surrounding  a 
central  one,  known  as  die  HaU  of  Judgment  And, 
indeed,  dreadful  judgments  must  have  emanated 
from  this  gloomy  apartment — gloomy  in  its  best 
days,  being  almost  windowless — for  beneadi  the 
keep  the  dungeon  is  still  mtact  to  tell  plainer  than 
words  the  fate  of  the  captives  of  Denbigh  Casde. 
**Man*s  inhumanity  to  man**  was  near  its  climax  in 
the  mmd  of  the  designer  who  planned  this  tomblike 
vault,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  shut  in  by  a  single 
iron-bound  trap-door  and  widiout  communication 
with  the  outer  air  save  a  small  passageway  some 
two  inches  square  and  several  feet  in  length  which 
opened  in  the  outside  wall.  Only  by  standing 
closely  at  the  tiny  aperture  was  it  possible  for  the 
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inmates  to  breathe  freely,  and  when  there  were  more 
dian  one  in  the  dungeon  the  unfcnrtunate  prisoners 
lock  turns  at  the  breatfiing-hole,  as  it  was  styled. 

The  castle  was  originally  of  vast  extent,  its  outer 
wall,  which  once  enclosed  the  village  as  well,  ex- 
ceeding  one  and  one-half  miles  in  length;  and  there 
was  a  network  of  underground  passageways  and 
apartments.  The  complete  ruin  of  die  structure  is 
due  to  havoc  wrought  with  gunpowder  after  die 
Restoration.  Huge  fragments  of  masonry  still  lie 
as  they  fell;  others,  crumbled  to  dust,  afford  footing 
for  shrubs  and  even  small  trees,  while  yellow  and 
purple  wall-flowers  and  tangled  masses  of  ivy  run 
riot  everywhere.  The  great  entrance  gateway  is 
mtact  and,  strange  to  say,  a  statue  of  Heniy  de 
Lacy,  the  founder,  stands  in  a  niche  above  the 
doors,  having  survived  the  vicissitudes  which  laid 
low  the  mighty  walls  and  stately  towers.  This  gate 
was  flanked  by  two  immense  watchtowers,  but  only 
a  small  part  of  die  western  one  remains.  The  rem- 
nants, as  an  Elnglish  vmter  has  said,  **are  vast  and 
awful;  seldom  are  such  walk  seen;  the  huge  frag- 
ments that  remain  of  die  exterior  shell  impress  the 
mind  vividly  with  their  sti4>endous  strength.** 
Several  underground  passages  have  been  discovered 
and  one  of  diese  led  beneath  die  walls  into  the 
town,  evidendy  intended  as  an  avenue  of  esci^ 
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for  the  garrisoo  in  last  extremity.  A  number  of 
human  skeietcms  were  also  unearthed,  but  as  the 
castle  underwent  many  sieges,  these  were  possibly 
die  remains  of  defenders  ^o  died  within  the  walk 

As  we  wander  about  the  ruins,  our  guide  has 
something  to  tell  us  of  every  nook.  We  hear  the 
sad  story  of  die  deep  well,  now  dry,  beneath  the 
Goblin  Tower,  mto  which  the  only  son  of  the 
founder  fell  to  his  death,  a  tragedy  that  transferred 
the  succession  of  the  lordship  to  anodier  line;  and 
from  the  broken  batdements  there  is  much  to  be 
seen  in  the  green  valley  below.  Yonder  was  a 
British  camp  of  prehistoric  days,  mdicated  by  the 
earthen  mounds  still  remaining;  near  by  a  Roman 
camp  of  more  recent  time,  though  it  was  litde  less 
than  two  thousand  years  ago  that  the  legions  of  the 
sevoi-hilled  city  marched  on  yonder  plain.  Through 
the  notch  in  die  distant  hills  came  the  Cromwellians 
to  lay  siege  to  Denbigh  Casde,  the  last  fortress  in 
the  Kingdom  to  hold  out  for  King  Charles.  There 
was  no  end  of  fierce  fij^ting,  sallies  and  assaults  for 
several  mcmths  m  the  summer  of  1646— and  a  great 
exchange  of  courtesies  between  General  Mytton  of 
the  Parliamentary  Army  and  Sir  William  Salisbury, 
commanding  the  casde,  who  were  oldtime  friends. 
There  were  truces  for  burial  of  die  dead  of  bodi 
armies,  (rften  with  military  honors  on  part  of  die  op- 
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poiing  Side*  but  all  <A  this  did  not  mitigate  tlie 
bitterness  with  ^^lich  the  contest  was  waged.  The 
straits  of  the  garrison  became  terrible  indeed*  and 
at  last  die  implacable  old  governor  agreed  to  de- 
liver the  castle  to  his  enemies  provided  he  be  given 
the  honors  of  war  and  that  the  ccmsent  of  the  king 
be  secured.  His  messenger  was  given  safe  conduct 
to  visit  Charles  and  the  monarch  readily  absolved 
his  faithful  retainer  horn  farther  etf orts  in  his  behalf. 
Tradition  has  it  that  v^en  the  Parliamentarian 
troq;>s  were  drawn  up  within  the  casde  to  receive 
die  surrender,  die  commander  gendy  reminded 
Colonel  Salisbury  that  the  key  had  not  yet  been 
delivered.  The  bellicose  dd  Cavalier,  standing  on 
the  Goblin  Tower,  flung  the  key  to  his  conqueror 
with  the  bitter  remark,  **The  world  is  yours.  Make 
it  your  dunghill.** 

But  perhaps  I  have  anticipated  a  litde  in  rdating 
the  last  great  incident  in  the  history  of  Denbigh 
Casde  first  of  all,  but  its  interest  entides  it  to  prece- 
dence, thou^  the  earlier  story  of  the  casde  is  wordi 
telling  briefly. 

There  are  mdications  that  this  commanding  site 
was  fortified  long  before  the  Normans  reared  die 
walls  now  standing,  but  if  so,  diere  are  few  audien- 
tic  details  now  to  be  learned.  The  present  casde 
was  built  by  Henry  de  Lacy  during  the  latter  half 
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of  the  thirteenth  centiny  and  was  <me  of  the  many 
fortresses  erected  in  Wales  during  the  reign  of 
Eldward  L  in  his  ^stematic  attempt  to. subdue  the 
native  chieftains.  Of  its  vicissitudes  during  the  end- 
less wars  between  the  English  and  Welsh  for  nearly 
a  century  after  its  foundation,  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  write,  nor  would  a  list  of  the  various  nobles 
who  succeeded  to  its  command  be  of  consequence. 
Its  most  notable  proprietor  and  the  one  who  left 
the  greatest  impress  of  his  ownership  was  the  famous 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  we  know 
best  from  his  connection  widi  Kenilworth.  Dudley 
bought  the  castle  from  his  patroness.  Queen  EJiza*- 
beth — ^it  had  long  before  her  reign  reverted  to  the 
crown — though  there  is  no  record  that  he  ever  paid 
even  the  first  installment  of  purchase  money,  and 
after  his  death  the  Queen  re-annexed  the  property 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  never  been  paid  for.  But 
even  if  he  did  not  pay  for  his  acquisition,  Dudley 
found  many  ways  to  give  evidence  of  his  ownership 
to  the  people  of  Denbigh  and  the  surrounding 
country.  His  lordship  was  one  of  oppression  and 
rapine  and  he  did  not  halt  at  any  crime  to  advance 
his  ends  and  to  extort  mon^  for  his  projects.  His 
influence  was  such  that  two  of  the  young  Salisburys, 
sons  of  one  .oi  the  noblest  families  in  the  country, 
were  hanged  at  Shrewsbury  for  pulling  down  one 
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of  his  l<Mrdihip*8  illegal  fences  1  This  was  onJiy 
typical  of  his  high-handed  proceedings,  which  were 
cut  short  by  his  suddoi  death,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  drinking  poison  which  he  had  prepared 
for  anodierl  During  his  ownership  he  repaired  and 
added  to  the  castle  and  began  a  church  on  a  vast 
scale — still  standing  inc<xnplete  m  ruin.  This  he 
hoped  would  supersede  die  cadiedral  at  St  Asai^ 
and  the  or}y  recourse  of  the  good  people  of  that 
town  against  Leicester's  ambitious  schemes  was 
prayer*  which  doubdess  from  dieir  pomt  of  view 
seemed  wonderfully  efficacious  when  death  snatched 
their  oppressor  away. 

There  was  litde  of  importance  in  the  casde*s 
history  during  the  half  century  between  Leicester's 
death  and  the  Civil  War.  Charles  I.  came  here 
after  Rowton  Moor  and  then  it  was  that  the  bold 
governor  gave  his  oath  not  to  sunender  without  the 
King's  conunand.  General  Mytton»  the  victor  of 
Rowton,  closely  pursued  the  defeated  Royalists  and 
followed  Charles  to  Denbigh,  but  die  monarch,  on 
learning  of  his  enemy's  approach,  escaped  to  Scot- 
land, only  to  be  captured  a  litde  later.  Of  the  long 
siege  we  have  already  told. 

The  fate  of  Denbigh  Casde  was  peculiar  in  that 
it  was  not  '^destroyed  by  CrcHnwell,"  as  were  most 
of  die  ruined  fortresses  which  it  was  our  fortune  to 
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see  in  England.  It  was  held  by  the  Cromwellian 
army  until  the  Rest(Nration«  when  a  special  edict 
was  framed  by  die  Royal  Parliament  ordering  that 
il  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  That  the  work 
was  well  done  is  mutely  testified  by  die  ruins  diat 
surround  us  to-day.  For  years  the  falloi  walls 
served  the  natives  as  a  stone  quarry*  but  of  late 
Denbigh  has  been  seized  widi  the  zeal  for  pres^- 
vation  of  things  historic  now  so  prevalent  in  Britain, 
and  the  casde  is  well  locd^ed  after;  decay  has  been 
arrested  and  die  grounds  are  now  a  public  park.  A 
velvety  lawn  carpets  the  enclosure  and  a  bowling 
green  occupies  the  court  which  once  echoed  to  the 
tread  of  armed  men  and  war  horses. 

But  we  note  litde  evidence  of  all  the  stirring 
scenes  enacted  on  this  historic  spot  It  is  an  ideal 
summer  day;  diere  is  scarce  a  breadi  of  air  to  rusde 
the  masses  oi  ivy  that  cling  to  the  walls;  save  for 
the  birds  that  sing  in  the  trees  and  shrubs,  quiet 
reigns;  there  are  no  sightseers  but  ourselves.  From 
the  old  keep  tower  a  glorious  view  greets  our  eyes. 
AD  around  lies  the  green  vale  of  the  Clwyd  stretch- 
ing away  to  blue  hills;  it  is  dotted  here  and  there 
with  red-roofed  cottages  whose  walls  gleam  white 
as  alabaster  m  the  noonday  sun.  The  monotony 
is  further  relieved  by  groups  of  stately  trees  which 
maik  the  surrounding  country  seats  and  by  an  oc- 
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casioiia!  glint  of  die  lazy  river.  Our  guide  pcHiib 
out  the  oear-bjr  village  of  Tremeirchioiu  whose  name 
goes  back  to  Roman  times — signifying  that  there 
was  a  cavalry  station  near  the  qx>t  A  gray  house 
surrounded  by  trees  is  Biynbella«  so  named  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  Arequendy  visited  the  owner, 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  during  his  residence  near  Denbigh* 
Fdicia  Hemans  lived  for  some  time  in  a  cottage 
to  be  seen  a  litde  fardier  down  the  vale  and  there 
are  traces  d  the  beauties  of  the  Gwyd  in  her  poems. 
On  the  outdEirts  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  with* 
in  a  mile  is  Whitchurch,  which  has  many  curious 
features,  among  them  a  stamed-glass  window  which 
was  buried  during  the  Civil  War  to  save  it  from 
the  image-smashers. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  litde  white  cottage 
where  Dr.  Samuel  Johnscm  lived  while  compiling 
his  famous  dictionary.  He  was  attracted  here  by 
the  rural  quiet  of  the  qx>t  and  for  several  years 
pursued  his  odossal  task.  The  house  stands  in  the 
edge  of  a  fine  grove  and  is  shut  in  by  a  thick^jr  set 
hawthorn  hedge.  A  monumental  shaft  in  die 
neighborhood  commemorates  the  association  of  the 
great  lexicogrq>her  with  the  qx>t 

But  Denbii^  has  a  m<Nre  recent  distinction  that 
will  appeal  to  every  schoolboy  of  the  Englisfanspeak- 
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iDg  woild,  for  here,  within  a  stone's  dirow  of  the 
castle  gate,  was  bom  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  great 
e3q[>lorer.  It  was  not  by  this  name,  however,  that 
he  was  known  when  as  a  boy  of  five  he  was  placed 
m  the  workhouse  at  St.  Asaph  by  his  modier*s 
brothers,  for  it  was  little  John  Heniy  Rowlands  who 
was  so  cruelly  treated  by  die  master.  Stanley  him- 
sdf  tells  in  his  autobiography  the  stoiy  of  this  Welsh 
Dotheboys  Hall  and  also  of  his  etcape  from  the 
institution  after  having  given  a  severe  thrashing  to 
his  oppressor,  who  was  no  match  for  the  sturdy 
youth  of  sixteen.  After  many  vicissitudes  he  reached 
New  Orleans  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a  merchant  ship  and 
was  employed  by  a  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  who 
later  ad<^ted  him.  Of  Stanley's  career,  one  of  the 
most  varied  and  remarkable  of  which  there  is 
authentic  record,  we  will  not  write  here;  only  twice 
in  his  life  did  he  visit  Denbigh  and  the  last  time 
his  mother  refused  even  to  see  him,  alleging  that  he 
had  been  nothing  but  a  roving  ne'er-do-well.  She 
had  married  again — Stanley  was  but  three  years 
old  whoi  his  father  died — and  had  apparently  lost 
all  maternal  love  for  her  son,  destined  to  become  so 
famous.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  bitterest  experi- 
ence of  the  explorer's  life  and  he  never  attempted 
to  see  his  mother  again.  Denbigh  now  deeply  re^ 
grets  diat  his  humble  birthplace  was  pulled  down 
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iome  yean  ago,  but  the  little  church  where  he  was 
biq;>tizecl — ^which  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the 
birtl4>lace,  acambng  to  accepted  English  ideas — 
still  stands,  thou|^  it  is  not  now  used  and  is  very 
much  dilapidated. 

Our  guide,  when  he  has  quite  exhausted  his  his- 
toric lore  and  when  the  **objects  of  interest**  have 
been  pomted  out  and  duly  expatiated  upon,  tells  us 
a  story  of  a  certain  noble  dame  of  ancient  Denbii^ 
which  every  newcomer  needs  must  hear  at  least 
once.  Lady  Catherine  of  Beraine  was  of  royal 
descent,  her  mother  being  a  cousin  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; she  was  enormously  rich  and  was  rq>uted  of 
great  mtellectual  attainments  and  force  of  character. 
But  her  fame  to-day  in  her  native  town  rests  on 
none  of  these  things;  she  is  remembered  as  having 
had  four  noble  husbands,  all  local  celebrities,  two 
of  whom  she  acquired  under,  to  say  the  least,  very 
unusual  circumstances.  The  first,  a  Salisbury,  died 
not  long  after  their  marriage  and  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  the 
times.  This  required  that  a  friend  of  the  deceased 
escort  the  widow  at  the  funeral  and  this — shall  I 
say  pleasant? — task  fell  to  Sir  Richard  Cloug^,  a 
widower  of  wealth  and  renown.  Sir  Richard's 
consolation  went  to  very  extra<Hdinary  lengdi,  for 
before  the  body  of  his  friend  was  interred,  he  had 
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proposed  to  the  widow  and  been  acceptedl     On 
the  return  journey  from    the    tomb*    Sir    Maurice 
Wynne  approached  the  kdy  with  a  similar  pr(YX>sal, 
only  to  find  to  his  chagrin  and  consternation  that  he 
was  too  kte.    But  he  did  the  next  best  thing  and 
before  he  was  throu^  had  the    widow's    solemn 
promise  that  m  case  she  should  be  called  upon  to 
mourn  Sir  Richard  he  should  be  his  friend*s  suc- 
cessor 1    Sir  Richard  considerately  died  at  forty  and 
bis  gracious  widow  proved  true   to    her   promise. 
She  wedded  Maurice  Wynne  and  went  to  preside 
over  one  of  the  fairest  estates  m  Wales.     But  this 
did  not  end  her  matrimonial  experiences*  for  Wynne 
ere   long   followed   his   two   predecessors   to    the 
churchyard  and  the  third-time  widow  made  a  fourth 
venture  with  Edward  Thelwall*  a  wealthy  gentle^ 
man  of  the  town.    Now  while  there  may  be  some 
mythical  details  in  this  queer  story*  its  main  inci- 
dents  were  actually  true*  and  so  numerous  are  the 
descendants  of  the  fair  Cadierine  that  she  is  some- 
times given  the  sobriquet    of    Mam    Cymru*    the 
Mother  of  Wales.    An  English  writer  says  of  her* 
**Never*  surely*  was  there  such  a  record  made  by 
a  woman  of  quality.     Herself  of  royal  descent  and 
great  possessions  and  by  all  accounts   of   singular 
mental  attraction  if  not  surpassing  beauty*  she  mar- 
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ried  successively  into  four  of   the    most   powerful 
houses  of  North  Wales.** 

We  thank  the  custodian  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  infoim  and  entertain  us  and  bid  him  fare- 
well with  the  eq>ected  gratuity.  We  slip  down 
the  winding  road  to  the  market-place,  where  we 
pause  for  a  short  time  to  look  about  the  town.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  Northern  Wales, 
both  in  a  business  and  social  way,  and  it  is  distinct- 
ly Welsh  as  ccmtrasted  with  the  Engli^  domina- 
tion of  Welshpool,  Ludlow  and  Shrewsbury.  We 
see  a  prosperous-looking  class  of  country  folk  in  the 
market-place  and  while  Engli^  generally  prevails, 
Welsh  is  q>oken  by  some  of  the  older  people.  Tliey 
are  weU-dad  and  give  evidence  of  the  intelligence 
and  sobriety  for  which  the  northern  Weldunan  is 
noted.  The  excellent  horses  on  the  streets  show 
that  the  Welsh  are  as  particular  about  their  nags  as 
are  their  Engli^  brethren.  We  wish  that  our  plans 
had  not  been  already  made — we  should  like  to 
take  up  quarters  at  the  Crown  or  Bull  and  remain 
a  day  or  two  in  Denbigh.  But  the  best  we  can  do 
now  is  to  pick  up  a  few  souvenirs  at  an  old  curiosity 
shop  near  the  market  and  secretly  resolve  to  cc»ne 
back  again. 

The  road  out  of  the  town  follows  the  green  vale 
of  the  Clwyd  to  St  Asaph  and  Rhuddlan,  both  of 
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which  have  enough  interest  to  wanant  a  few  hours* 
pause.  At  St.  Asaph  we  content  ourselves  with  a 
drive  around  the  cathedral — the  smallest  in  the 
Kingdom — against  which  the  haughty  Leicester  di- 
rected his  designs  three  centuries  ago.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  is  its  huge  square  tower  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  St  Asaph  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  village  and  cathedral  is  siq>posed  to  have 
founded  a  church  here  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  King- 
dom. 

Five  miles  farther  down  the  valley  over  a  fine 
level  road  is  Rhuddlan  Castle.  There  are  few 
more  picturesque  ruins  in  Britain  than  this  huge  red- 
stone  fortress  with  its  massive  round  gate-towers, 
almost  completely  covered  with  ivy.  Only  the 
outer  shell  and  towers  remain;  inside  is  a  level  plat 
of  green  sward  that  gives  no  hint  of  the  martial 
activity  within  these  walls  six  or  seven  centuries 
ago.  Rhuddlan  was  one  of  the  several  castles 
built  by  ELdward  I.  in  his  efforts  to  subdue  the 
Welsh,  and  here  he  held  his  court  for  three  years 
while  engaged  in  his  difficult  task.  The  whole 
town  was  a  military  camp  and  numbers  of  the  sub- 
dued Welsh  chieftains  and  their  retainers  must  have 
come  hither  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with 
their  conqueror.    But  the  ruin  is  quiet  enough  under 
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the  blue  heavou  that  bend  over  it  to-day — the  daws 
Rap  Uzily  above  its  andent  towers  and  the  smaller 
songsters  chatter  and  quarrel  in  the  thick  ivy.  The 
castle  has  stood  thus  ever  since  it  was  dismantled 
by  the  same  General  Myttcm  who  forced  the  sur- 
render of  Denbigh. 

There  is  much  that  might  engage  our  time  and 
attenticm  along  the  twenty  miles  of  roads  diat  skirt 
the  marshes  and  the  sea  between  Rhuddlan  and 
G>nway,  but  we  cannot  linger  to-day.  An  hour's 
run  brings  us  into  the  little  Welsh  citadel  shortly 
after  noon  and  we  forthwith  repair  to  the  Castle 
Hotel. 
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Mr.  Moran  has  given  us  in  his  striking  picture  a 
somewhat  unusual  view  of  the  towers  of  Omway 
Castle.  A  better-known  aq>ect  of  the  fine  old  ruin 
is  shown  by  the  photograph  which  I  have  repro- 
duced. Both,  however,  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
point  which  I  desire  to  make — that  Omway,  when 
seen  from  a  proper  distance,  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  British  castles.  Tlie  first  thing  the  way- 
farer sees  when  he  approaches  is  diis  q>Iendid  group 
of  crenelated  round  towers  and  it  is  the  last  object 
to  fade  on  his  vision  when  he  reluctandy  turns  his 
feet  away  firom  the  pleasant  old  viDage.  And  I 
care  not  how  matter-of-fact  and  prosaic  may  be  his 
temperament,  he  cannot  f aO  to  bear  away  an  in- 
etfaceable  recollection  of  die  grim  beauty  of  die 
stately  pile. 

The  sea  road  takes  us  into  die  town  by  die  way 
of  the  great  suspension  bridge,  whose  well-finished 
modem  towers  contrast  radier  unpleasantly  widi 
the  rugged  antiquity  of  the  casde  across  die  river; 
but  the  suspension  bridge  is  none  the  less  a  work 
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of  art  and  beauty  compared  with  the  angular  ugli« 
nes8  of  the  tubular  railway  structure  that  parallels 
it  We  pay  our  modest  toll  and  crossing  over  the 
green  tide  that  is  now  setting  strong^  up  the  river, 
we  glide  beneath  the  castle  walls  into  the  town. 

The  Castle  Hotel  we  know  by  previous  exper- 
ience to  be  one  of  those  most  delightful  of  old- 
fashioned  country  inns  where  one  may  be  comfort- 
able and  quite  unhampered  by  excessive  formality. 
Baedeker,  it  is  true,  gives  the  place  of  honor  to 
the  Oakwood  Park,  a  pretentious  resort  hotel  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  but  this  will  hardly  iq;>peal 
to  pilgrims  like  ourselves,  who  come  to  Conway 
to  revel  in  its  old-world  atmosphere.  The  Castle, 
widi  its  rambling  corridors,  its  odd  comers  and 
plain  though  substantial  furnishings,  is  far  more  to 
our  liking.  It  stands  on  die  site  of  Conway*s  Cister- 
cian Abbey,  built  by  Prince  Llewellyn  in  1185, 
all  traces  of  which  have  now  disappeared.  As  the 
principal  inn  of  the  North  Wales  art  center,  its 
walls  are  appropriately  covered  with  pictures  and 
sketches — many  of  them  original — and  numerous 
pieces  of  artistic  bric-a-brac  are  scattered  about  its 
hallways  and  mantels.  We  notice  among  the  pic- 
tures two  or  three  characteristic  sketches  by  Mr. 
Moran  and  leam  that  he  was  a  guest  of  the  inn 
for  several  weeks  last  summer,  during  which  time 
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he  painted  the  picture  of  the  castle  which  adorns 
the  pages  of  this  book.  The  impression  which  he 
left  with  the  manageress  was  altogether  favorable; 
she  cannot  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  her  distinguished  guest  who  gave  her 
the  much-prized  sketches  with  his  compliments. 
And  ^e  is  quite  familiar  widi  the  names  and  knows 
something  about  the  work  of  several  well-known 
British  artists — ^for  have  they  not  been  guests  at  the 
casde  from  time  to  time  during  the  summer  exhibits? 
Conway,  as  we  shall  see,  occupies  no  small  niche  in 
the  art  world,  having  an  annual  exhibition  of  con- 
siderable importance,  besides  affording  endless 
themes  to  delight  the  artistic  eye. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  first-time  visitor 
to  Conway  will  be  the  castle,  but  this  is  our  third 
sojourn  m  the  ancient  citadel  and  we  shall  give  the 
aftemocm  to  Plas  Mawr.  For,  though  we  are  quite 
as  familiar  with  Plas  Mawr  as  with  the  castle,  the 
fine  old  mansion  has  a  new  attraction  each  year  in 
the  annual  exhibit  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  several  hundred  pic- 
tures, many  of  them  by  distinguished  British  painters. 
The  exhibit  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  of  first 
rank  and  usually  includes  canvases  by  Royal 
Academicians  as  well  as  the  work  of  members  of 
other  distinguished  British  art  societies.    That  it  is 
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Dot  better  known  and  patronized  is  not  due  Id  any 
lack  of  genuine  merit;  rather  to  die  (act  that  30 
many  tourists  are  ignorant  of  its  very  existence  as 
wdl  as  die  attractions  of  the  town  itsdf •  Such,  in- 
deed, was  our  own  case;  on  our  fint  visit  to  Om- 
way  we  contented  ounehres  with  a  i^Snqpse  of  die 
casde  and  hastened  on  our  way  quite  unaware  of 
F^  Mawr  and  its  exhibit  Stupid,  of  course;  we 
mifl^t  have  learned  better  from  Baedeker;  but  we 
thoufljit  diere  was  nothing  but  die  casde  in  Gmway 
and  did  not  trouble  to  read  die  fine  prmt  of  our 
**vade  mecuuL**  A  second  visit  taugjit  us  better; 
the  castle  cme  should  certainly  see — but  Has  Mawr 
and  its  pictures  are  wordi  a  journey  from  the  remot" 
est  comer  of  die  Kingdom.  Indeed,  it  was  in  this 
exhibit  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Dobson  of  Edinburgh,  whose  pictures 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  in  America. 
His  famous  **New  Arrival**  was  pediaps  die  most- 
talked-of  picture  the  year  of  our  visit  and  is  surdjr 
worth  showing  herewidi  as  ^ical  of  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  Royal  Cambrian  exhibit  And,  indeed, 
diis  severely  plain,  ahnost  pathetic,  little  home  scene 
of  the  olden  time  might  just  as  ^>propriately  have 
been  located  in  the  environs  of  Conway. 

I  have  rambled  on  about  Plas  Mawr  and  its  pic- 
tures to  a  considerable  extent  but  I  have  so  far 
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failed  to  give  much  idea  as  to  Plas  Mawr  itself 
aside  from  its  exhibit  Its  name,  signifying  **the 
great  house,**  is  appropriate  indeed,  for  in  the  whole 
Kingdom  there  are  few  better  exanq[>les — at  least 
such  as  are  accessible  to  die  ordinary  tourist—of 
the  ^acious  home  of  a  wealthy  country  gentleman 
ID  die  romantic  days  ci  Queen  Bess.  It  was  planned 
for  the  radier  ostentatious  ho^itality  of  the  times 
and  must  have  enjoyed  such  a  reputation,  for  it  is 
pretty  weD  established  that  Queen  Elizabeth  her- 
self was  a  guest  in  the  stately  house.  Tlie  Elarl  of 
Leicester,  as  we  have  seen,  had  large  holdings  m 
North  Wales,  and  was  wont  to  come  to  Snowdonia 
on  hunting  ezpecfitions;  EHizabeth  and  her  court 
accompanied  him  on  oae  occasion  and  were  quar- 
tered in  F^  Mawr.  Tradition,  which  has  for- 
gotten die  e3cact  date  of  die  royal  visit,  has  care- 
fully recorded  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  queen — 
two  of  die  noblest  apartments  in  die  house.  The 
sitting-rocHn  has  a  huge  fireplace  with  the  royal 
arms  of  England  in  plaster  above  the  mantel.  Ad- 
joining this  apartment  is  die  bedroom,  beautifully 
decorated  with  heraldic  devices  and  lighted  widi 
windows  of  ancient  stained  glass. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  declare  that  I  have  no  m- 
tention  of  describing  in  detail  the  various  apartments 
of  die  great  house.     Elach  one  has  its  own  story 
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and  Dearly  all  are  decorated  with  richer  booed 
plaster  friezes  and  ceilings.  The  circular  stairways, 
the  corridcm,  the  narrow  passageways  and  the 
courtyard  are  all  unique  and  bring  to  the  mind  a 
host  of  romantic  musings.  You  are  not  at  all  sur« 
prised  to  learn  of  Plas  Mawr*s  Mostly  habitant — 
it  is,  cm  die  contrary,  }ust  what  you  expected.  I 
shaD  not  repeat  this  authentic  ghost  stoiy;  you  may 
find  it  in  the  litde  guide-book  of  die  house  if  such 
things  ^>peal  to  you;  and,  besides,  it  is  hardly 
suitable  for  my  pages.  It  is  enough  to  record  diat 
Plas  Mawr  has  its  ghost  and  heavy  footfalls  may 
be  heard  in  its  vacant  rooms  by  those  hardy  enoufl^ 
to  remain  on  ni^^ts  when  storms  howl  about  the 
old  gables.  And  it  is  these  same  old  **stepped** 
gables  with  the  queer  litde  towers  and  tall  chim- 
neys that  lend  such  a  distinguished  air  to  the  exter- 
ior of  the  old  house.  It  would  be  a  dull  observer 
whose  eye  would  not  be  caufl^t  by  it,  even  in  pass« 
ing  casually  along  the  street  on  which  it  stands. 
Above  the  door  the  date  1576  proves  beyond  ques- 
tion the  year  of  its  completion  and  shows  diat  it 
has  stood,  litde  changed,  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. It  was  built  by  one  of  the  Wynne  family, 
which  was  so  distingui^ed  and  powerful  in  North 
Wales  during  the  reign  cf  Elizabeth.  At  present 
it  is  the  private  property  of  Lord  Mostyn,  but  one 
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cannot  help  feeling  that  by  rights  it  should  belong 
to  the  tight  little  town  of  Conway,  which  f oims 
such  a  perfect  setting  for  this  gem  of  ancient  archi** 
lecture. 

But  enough  of  Plas  Mawr — though  I  confess  as 
I  write  to  an  intense  longing  to  see  it  agam.  We 
must  hie  us  back  to  our  inn»  for  the  dinner  hour 
is  not  far  off  and  we  are  quite  ready  for  the  Castle*8 
substantial  fare.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time  after 
dinner  to  saunter  about  the  town  and  the  twilight 
hours  are  the  best  for  such  a  ramble.  When  the 
subdued  light  begins  to  envelop  castle  and  ancient 
walls»  one  may  best  realize  the  unique  distinction 
of  Conway  as  a  bit  of  twelfth-century  medievalism 
set  bodily  down  in  our  workaday  modem  wodd. 
The  telegraph  poles  and  wires,  the  railways  and 
great  bridges  fade  from  the  scene  and  we  see  the 
ancient  town,  compassed  with  its  mighty  betowered 
walls  and  guarded  by  the  frowning  majesty  of  the 
casde.  It  is  peculiarly  the  time  to  ascend  the  wall 
and  to  leisurely  walk  its  entire  length.  We  find  it 
wonderfully  solid  and  well-preserved,  though  ragged 
and  hung  with  ivy;  grasses  carpet  its  crest  in  places, 
yellow  and  purple  wall-flowers  cUng  to  its  rugged 
sides,  and  m  one  place  a  sapling  has  found  footing, 
apparently  thriving  m  its  airy  habitat  Yet  the  wall 
is  quite  m  its  original  state;  the  hand  of  the  re- 
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storar  hat  hardljr  touched  it*  nor  does  it  appataJdy 
require  anything  in  die  way  of  repair.     How  very 
different  is  it  from  die  walk  of  York  and  Chester, 
which  show  dearly  enough  die  recent  origm  of  at 
least  laige  portions  throu^^iout  their  entire  courses. 
It  reaches  in  places  a  height  of  perhaps  twenty  feet 
and  I  should  think  its  thickness  at  the  base  nearly 
as  great    In  old  days  it  was  surmounted  by  twenty- 
one  watchtowers,  all  of  which  still  remain  in  a 
state  of  greater  or  less  perfection.    Its  ancient  Moor- 
ish-looking gateways  still  survive,  diough  the  mas- 
sive doors  and  drawbridges  that  once  shut  out  the 
hostile  worid  disappeared  long  smce.     We  saunter 
leisurely  down  the  waU  toward  the  river  and  find 
much  of  interest  whichever  way  we  turn.  The  town 
q>reads  out  beneadi  us  like  a  miq;>  and  we  can 
detect,  after  some  effort,  its  fanciful  likeness  to  the 
shape  of  a  harp— so  dutifully  mentioned  by  die 
guide-bodn.    Just  beneath  diis  we  gaze  into  die 
back  yards  of  the  poorer  quarter  and  see  a  bevy 
of  dirty  litde  urchins  going  through  endless  antics 
in  hope  of  extracting  a  copper  or  two  from  us — 
they  know  us  well  for  tourists  at  <mce — ^who  else, 
indeed,  would  be  cm  the  wall  at  such  a  time?    A 
litde  farther  are  the  rambling  gables  of  Plas  M awr 
and  oa  die  extreme  opposite  side  of  the  town,  the 
stem  yet  beautiful  towers  of  die  casde  are  sharply 
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olhouettecl  against  the  evening  sky.  How  it  aO 
savors  of  die  days  of  chivalrous  eld;  the  flash  of 
armor  frcnn  yonder  watchtowers,  the  deep  voice 
of  the  sentry  calling  the  hour»  the  gleam  of  rushlight 
from  the  silent  windows  or  the  reveille  of  a  Norman 
bugle,  would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  required  to  trans- 
port us  back  to  the  days  of  the  royal  builder  of  the 
castle.  Or  if  we  choose  to  turn  our  gaze  outside 
the  walls,  we  may  enjoy  one  of  the  finest  vistas 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles.  Looking  down 
the  broad  estuary,  through  which  the  emerald- 
green  tide  is  now  pouring  in  full  flow  toward  the 
sea,  one  has  a  panorama  ct  wooded  hiOs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  village  of  Deganwy  with  the 
huge  bulk  of  Great  Orme^s  Head  as  a  background 
on  die  other;  while  between  these  a  vast  stretch 
of  sunset  water  loses  itself  in  the  distance. 

But  we  are  at  the  north  limit  of  the  old  wall 
— for  it  ends  abrupdy  as  it  approaches  the  beach 
— and  we  descend  to  the  promenade  along  the  river. 
There  is  a  boadiouse  here  and  a  fairly  good  beach. 
If  it  had  not  so  many  rivals  near  at  hand,  G>nway 
might  boast  itself  as  a  resort  town,  but  the  average 
summer  vacationist  cares  less  for  medieval  walls 
and  historic  casdes  than  for  sunny  beaches  and  aU  die 
diversions  that  the  seaside  resort  town  usually  offers. 
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He  limits  his  stay  in  Gttway  to  an  hour  or  two 
and  q>ends  his  weeks  at  Llandudno  <Mr  CoKvyn  Bay. 

There  are  many  odd  comers  that  are  worth  the 
visitor's  attenti(m  and  one  is  sure  to  have  them 
brou^t  to  his  notice  as  he  rambles  about  the  town. 
*nrhe  smallest  house  in  the  Island**  is  one  of  them 
and  the  little  old  woman  vAio  occupies  this  cur- 
iosity ynH  not  let  you  pass  without  an  (^>p<vtunity 
to  look  in  and  leave  a  copper  or  two  in  recognition 
of  her  trouble.  It  is  a  boxlike  structure  of  two 
floors  about  four  by  six  feet  each,  comfortably 
furnished — to  an  extent  one  would  hardly  think 
possible  in  such  very  contracted  quarters.  There 
are  many  very  ancient  homes  in  the  town  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  and  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  them — aside  from  Plas  Mawr — ^is  the 
little  *'BIack  Lion**  in  Casde  Street.  It  is  now 
fitted  up  as  a  museum*  though  its  exhibit,  I  fear, 
is  more  an  excuse  to  exact  a  shilling  from  the 
pocket  of  the  tourist  than  to  serve  any  great  arche- 
ological  end.  The  interior,  however,  is  worth 
seeing,  as  it  affords  some  idea  of  the  domestic  life 
of  a  well-to-do  middle-class  merchant  of  three  or 
four  hundred  years  ago.  Another  building  in  the 
same  street  is  of  even  earlier  date,  for  the  legend, 
'*A.  D.  1400,**  appears  in  quaint  characters  above 
its  door.    Still  another  fine  Ellizabethan  home  shows 
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the  Stanley  amis  in  stained  glaas— ^an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings  swooping  down  upon  a  child — 
but  tfiis  building,  as  well  as  many  others  in  Con- 
way, has  been  ^'restored**  pretty  much  out  of  its 
original  self.  I  name  these  particular  things  merely 
to  show  what  a  wealth  of  interest  the  town  possesses 
for  die  observer  who  has  learned  that  there  is  somo- 
thing  dse  besides  the  casde  and  who  is  ^willing  to 
make  a  sojourn  of  two  of  three  days  within  the 
hoary  walls, 

Tlie  church  oi  St  Mary*s  has  litde  claim  to 
architectural  distinction,  but  like  nearly  all  the 
ancient  churches  of  Britam,  it  has  many  odd  bits 
of  tradition  and  incident  quite  peculiar  to  itself. 
There  is  an  elaborate  baptismal  font  and  a  beauti- 
ful rood  screen  dating  from  the  diirteenth  century. 
John  Gibson,  R.  A.,  the  distinguished  sculptor,  who 
wais  bom  near  Conway,  is  buried  m  the  church 
and  a  marble  bust  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
Another  native  buried  within  the  sacred  walls  is 
entided  to  distinction  in  quite  a  different  direction, 
for  a  tablet  over  his  grave  declares: 

'*Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Nich*s  Hookes  of  Con- 
way, Gent,  who  was  ye  41  child  of  his  father 
William  Hookes  Esq.  and  the  father  of  27  chil- 
dren, who  died  on  the  20  day  of  Mch.  1637.*' 

Surely,  if   these    ancient   Wdshmen  were  alive 
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to-day  di^  would  be  lionized  by  our  anti-rac&^ii- 
cide  propagandiibl  In  the  chancel  diere  are  sev- 
eral elaborate  monuments  of  the  Wynne  hunily 
^lich  exhibit  the  usual  characteristics  of  old-time 
British  mortuaiy  sculpture.  One  of  diese  tombs 
is  of  circular  shape,  and  interesting  from  its  peculiar- 
ity, though  none  of  diem  shows  a  hi^  degree  of 
the  sculptor's  art 

Outside,  near  the  south  porch,  is  a  curious  sun 
dial  erected  in  1761,  ^lich  is  carefully  graduated 
to  single  minutes.  Near  diis  is  a  grave  made  famous 
by  Wordsworth  in  his  well-known  poem,  "We  are 
Seven,'* — for  the  poet,  as  we  have  learned  in  our 
wanderings,  was  himself  somediing  of  a  traveler  and 
these  simple  verses  remind  us  of  his  sojourn  in 
Gmway.  Their  peculiar  appeal  to  almost  eveiy 
tourist  is  not  strange  when  we  recaU  that  scarcdjy 
a  scho<J-reader  of  half  a  century  ago  omitted  them. 

Gmway,  as  mifl^t  be  expected,  has  many  quaint 
customs  and  traditions.  One  of  diese,  as  described 
by  a  pleasing  writer,  may  be  wordi  retelling: 

"At  Gmway  an  old  ceremony  called  the 
*Stocsio'  obtamed  till  die  present  reign,  being  ob- 
served at  Elastertide,  when  on  the  Sunday  crowds 
carrying  wands  of  gorM  were  accustcmied  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  small  hill  outside  the  town  known  as  Pen 
twt    There  die  most  recendy  married  man  was 
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dq[>uted  to  read  out  to  a  baie-headed  audioice  the 
ringiiW  and  immemorial  rules  that  were  to  prevail 
in  the  town  on  the  following  day:  All  men  under 
sixty  were  to  be  in  the  street  by  six  o'clock  in  die 
morning;  those  under  forty  by  four»  while  youths 
of  twenty  or  less  were  forbidden  to  go  to  bed  at  all. 
Houses  were  searched,  and  much  rough  horse-play 
was  going  about  Defaulters  were  carried  to  the 
stocks*  and  there  subjected  to  a  time^-honoured  and 
grotesque  catechism,  calculated  to  promote  much 
ridicule.  Ball-play  in  the  castle,  too,  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  all  these  ancient  fete  days.** 

Another  carefully  preserved  tradition  relates  to 
the  tenure  of  the  castle  by  the  town  corporation, 
which  must  pay  annually  a  fee  of  eight  shillings 
siiq[>ence  to  the  crown,  and  the  presentation  by  way 
of  tribute  of  a  '^dish  of  fish**  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford — Ae  titular  Earl  of  Gmway — ^whenever 
he  visits  the  town.  This  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous 
misunderstanding  not  very  long  ago.  An  old  guide- 
book substituted  "Mayor  of  Hereford**  for  Marquis 
of  Hertford,**  and  a  perusal  of  this  led  the  former 
dignitaiy  to  foimally  claim  the  honor  when  he  was 
in  Conway.  The  maycnr  of  the  ancient  burg  ex* 
plained  the  error  to  his  guest,  but  went  on  to  say 
that  had  q>arlings,  the  peculiar  fish  for  which  the 
G>nway  River  is  noted,  been  in  season  and  obtain- 
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able,  he  would  have  had  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing a  dish  of  them  to  the  Mayor  of  Hereford;  as  it 
was,  it  was  understood  tfiat  m  default  of  the  spar- 
lings  the  worthy  civic  clerk  of  Conway  would  treat 
his  illustrious  visitor  to  a  botde  of  champagne  of  an 
especiaUy  old  and  choice  vintage.  There  is  no 
record  that  the  dignitary  from  Hereford  made  any 
objection  to  the  substitution  of  somediing  **just  as 
good.- 

In  leaving  the  castle  until  the  last,  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  violating  die  precedent  set  by  nearly  all 
who  have  written  of  Conway  and  its  attractions, 
but  I  have  striven — ^I  hope  successfully — to  show 
that  there  is  enough  m  the  old  town  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  worth  while,  even  if  it  did  not  have 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  ruin  in  the 
Island.  For  the  superior  claims  of  Conway  Casde 
are  best  described  by  the  much-abused  word,  *'pi<^- 
turesque.**  While  it  has  seen  stirring  times,  it  did 
not  cut  the  figure  of  Denbigh,  Harlech  cw  Carnar- 
von m  Welsh  history,  nor  did  it  equal  many  others 
in  size  and  impregnability.  But  to  my  mind  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  so  completely  fulfills  the  ideal 
of  the  towered  and  batdemented  casde  of  the 
middle  ages.  From  almost  any  viewpoint  this  is 
apparent,  though  the  view  from  across  the  river  is 
well-nigh  spoiled  by  the  obtrusively  ugly  tubular 
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lailroad  bridge;  nor  does  the  more  graceful  siiq>eD- 
sion  bridge  add  to  it,  for  that  matter.  In  earlier 
times  the  only  approach  from  this  direction  was  by 
feny — an  **awkward  kind  of  a  boat  called 
yr  ysgraff/*  says  a  local  guide-book.  The  boat 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  unmanageable  as  its 
name,  for  on  Christmas  day,  1806,  it  capsized, 
drowning  twelve  persons.  Twenty  years  later  the 
suq[>ension  bridge  was  ready  for  use  and  the  tubular 
bridge  followed  in  1848. 

Omway  Castle  was  one  of  the  several  fortresses 
built  by  die  first  Edward  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Wales.  It  was  designed  by  Henry  de  EJreton, 
a  builder  of  great  repute  in  his  time  and  also  the 
architect  of  Carnarvon  and  Beumaris.  The  work 
was  conducted  under  personal  command  of  the 
king  and  its  completion  in  1291  was  celebrated  by 
a  great  fete  at  Christmastime.  As  one  wanders 
through  the  roofless,  ivy-^dad  ruin,  carpeted  with 
the  green  sward  that  has  crept  over  the  debris- 
covered  floors,  and  contemplates  the  empty  windows 
open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  the  fallen  walls 
and  crumbling  towers,  the  broken  arches— only  one 
of  the  eight  which  spanned  the  great  hall  remaining 
— amid  all  the  pathetic  evidence  of  dissolution  and 
decay,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  reconstruct  the  scene  of 
gay  life  that  must  have  filled  the  noble  pile  in  that 
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far-K>ff  day.  Here  the  hi^-^irited  and  often  ty- 
rannical long,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  almost 
as  ambitious  and  domineering  as  himself,  had 
gathered  the  flower  of  Elnglish  knighthood  and  no- 
bility with  their  proud  dames  and  brightly  liveried 
retamers  to  make  merry  vihSie  the  mcmarch  was  forg- 
ing the  chains  to  bmd  the  prostrate  principality. 
Here,  we  may  imagine,  the  revelry  of  an  almost 
barbarous  time  and  people  must  have  reached  its 
height;  and  we  may  thank  heaven  that  die  old 
order  of  things  is  as  shattered  and  obsolete  as  the 
ruined  walls  that  surround  us. 

As  previously  bdmated,  the  history  of  Conway 
Castle  is  hardly  in  accord  with  its  grandeur  and  im- 
portance. Its  royal  founder  soon  after  its  comple- 
tion found  himself  closely  besieged  within  its  waDs 
by  the  Welsh  and  was  nearly  reduced  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  when  the  subsidence  of  the 
river  made  it  possible  for  reinforcements  to  relieve 
the  situation.  A  century  later  Richard  11.  oxn- 
roanded  the  troops  raised  to  war  m  his  bduJf  on 
the  haughty  Bolingbroke  to  assemble  at  Conway, 
but  the  monarch's  feebleness  and  vacillation  brought 
aD  plans  of  aggressive  action  to  naught;  for  he 
basely  abandoned  his  followers  and  rushed  blindly 
mto  his  enemy's  power.  And  thus  what  m^ 
have  been  a  historic  milestone  in  the  career  oi  the 
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casde  degenerated  into  an  unimportant  incident 
Omway  esci4>ed  easily  during  the  civil  war  which 
sounded  the  knell  of  so  many  feudal  castles.  The 
militant  Archbishop  Williams,  ^ose  memorial  we 
may  see  in  the  parish  church,  e^oused  the  side  of 
the  long  and  after  his  efforts  had  put  everything  in 
shi^  for  defence,  he  was  ordered  to  turn  over  the 
command  to  Prince  Rupert  This  procedure  on  the 
part  of  Charles  led  the  warlike  churchman  to  sud- 
denly  change  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  royal 
cause  and  he  at  once  joined  forces  with  the  Crom- 
wellians.  He  carried  with  him  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing and  personally  assisted  General  Mytton  m 
his  operations  against  both  Denbigh  and  Ccmway 
Casdes.  The  latter  was  first  to  fall  and  the  good 
bishop  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his 
services  and  also  a  full  pardon  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  support  of  King  Charles.  He  was  also 
able  to  restore  to  his  followers  the  valuables  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  castle  for  safe  keeping. 
Conway  was  another  exception  to  Cromwell*s  rule 
of  destruction  of  such  feudal  fortresses.  Perhaps 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  the  Royal- 
ists were  almost  everywhere  subdued  and  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  reoccupy  it,  had  something  to  d6  with 
this  unusual  leniency,  hi  any  event,  the  discredit 
for  the  destruction  of  the  splendid   structure   rests 
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with  King  Guurlet»  who  pennitted  oot  ctf  his  re- 
tainers to  phmder  it  ctf  its  leaden  roof  and  timbers. 
These  materials  were  to  be  sent  to  Ireland — jurt  for 
what  purpose  is  not  clear — but  it  does  not  matter, 
for  the  ahips  canying  the  wreckage  were  all  lost  in 
a  violent  stoim. 

Since  that  memorable  period  the  old  ruin  has 
witnessed  two  and  a  half  centuries  ci  unbroken 
peace.  Its  enemies  were  no  longer  battering  ram 
and  hostile  cannon.  The  wild  storms  ci  winter, 
the  summer  rains  and  the  sea  wmds  have  expended 
their  forces  upcm  it,  only  to  give  it  a  weird,  inde- 
scribable beauty  such  as  it  never  could  have  pos- 
sessed b  its  proudest  days.  Careful  restoration  has 
arrested  further  decay  and  insures  its  preservation 
indefinitely.  It  has  never  figured  in  song  or  slory 
to  the  extent  its  beauty  and  romance  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  though  Owen  Rhoscomyl^  a  native 
Welshman,  has  written  a  stirring  novel,  **Battle- 
ments  and  Towers,**  which  deals  with  the  casde  in 
civil  war  days.  The  stoiy  has  a  historic  basis  and 
the  graves  of  the  fevers,  Dafyd  and  Morfa,  may  still 
be  seen  in  G»way  Church- 
But  no  Welshman  has  yet  arisen  to  do  for  his 
native  land  what  Scott  did  for  Scotland.  The  field 
is  fully  as  rich — surely  the  struggles  of  ^s  brave 
little  people  were  as  heroic  and  full  of  splendid  in- 
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cideiil  as  anything  that  tranq>irecl  b  Scotch  histoiy. 
But  as  a  venture  for  letters  the  field  still  lies  (aDow 
and  perhaps  the  unromantic  atmosphere  of  our 
present-day  progress  will  always  keep  it  so.  In 
leaving  Conway  for  our  fifth  sojourn  at  Ludlow  we 
find  ouisdves  wondering  which  of  these  may  out- 
rank the  other  as  the  gem  of  all  the  smaller  medie- 
val towns  we  have  visited  in  Britain.  Indeed,  we 
have  not  answered  the  query  yet«  but  we  are  sure 
the  distinction  belongs  to  one  or  the  other. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  traveler  who  has  visited 
either  John  0*Groats  or  Land's  Elnd  never  feels 
at  ease  until  he  has  both  of  these  places  to  his 
**credit**  I  should  be  loath  to  confess  that  such  a 
feeling  had  anything  to  do  with  our  setting  out  frcMn 
London  with  Land's  End  as  an  ill-defined  objec- 
tive, thou^  aM>earances  may  indeed  favor  siich  an 
inference.  Once  before  we  were  widiin  ten  miles 
ci  the  9>ot  and  did  not  feel  interested  enough  to 
take  the  few  houn  for  the  trip.  But  now  we  have 
q>ent  a  nig^t  at  John  0*Groats — and  have  no  very 
pleasant  recoDection  ci  iU  either — and  should  we 
ever  teD  of  our  eq>Ioit  the  first  question  would  be, 
"And  did  you  go  to  Land's  End?"  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  find  ourselves  carefully  picking  our  way 
throu^  the  crowded  Oxford  street  which  changes 
its  name  a  half  dozen  times  before  we  come  out 
into  the  Staines  Road.  We  are  not  in  the  best  of 
humor,  for  it  was  two  o'clock  when  we  left  our 
hotel — ^we  had  planned  to  start  at  nine  in  the 
morning!    But  a  refractory  magneto  in  the  hands 
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of  an  Englidi  repair  man — ^who  had  promised  it 
on  the  day  before — ^was  an  article  we  could  not 
very  well  leave  behind. 

Our  itinerary — ^we  never  really  made  one,  except 
in  imagmation— called  for  the  nig^t  at  Dorchester. 
We  had  previously  passed  through  the  pleasant  old 
capital  of  the  **Hardy  Country**  and  felt  a  long- 
ing for  a  closer  acquaintance.  But  Dorchester  is 
cme  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  London  and  our 
usual  leisurely  jog  will  never  get  us  there  before 
ni^tfaO — a  fact  still  more  apparent  when  we  find 
nearly  an  hour  has  been  consumed  in  covering  the 
dozen  miles  to  Staines.  We  shall  have  to  opea  up 
a  litde — a  resolution  that  receives  a  decided  chill 
when  a  gentlemanly  Automobile  Association  scout, 
sedng  the  emblem  on  our  engme  hood,  salutes  us 
with,  '^Caution,  Sir  I  Police  traps  all  the  way  to 
Basingstoke.**  We  take  some  chances  nevertheless, 
but  slow  down  when  we  come  to  a  hedgerow  or 
other  su^icious  object  which  we  fancy  may  atford 
concealment  for  the  despised  motor  "cop.**  At 
Basingstdke  a  seoxid  scout  pronounces  the  way 
clear  to  Andover  and  Salisbury  and  the  fine  undu- 
lating road  offers  every  opportunity  to  make  up 
for  lost  time — and  police  traps.  If  the  speed  limit 
had  been  twice  twenty  miles  per  hour,  I  fear  we 
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mil^t — but  we  are  not  bound  to  incriminate  our- 
selvesl 

Salisbury's  splendid  spire — the  loftiest  and  most 
graceful  in  all  Britain — soon  arises  athwart  the  sun- 
set sky  and  we  glide  through  the  tortuous  streets 
of  the  town  as  swiftly  as  seems  prudent.  Tlie  road 
to  Blandford  is  equally  good  and  just  at  dusk  we 
enter  the  village  of  Puddletown,  stretching  for  half 
a  mile  along  the  roadside.  Its  name  is  not  pre- 
possessing, but  Puddletown  has  a  church  that  stands 
to-day  as  it  stood  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 
for  it  has  not  as  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
restorer.  Its  paneled  and  beamed  ceiling  of  Spanish 
chestnut,  innocent  of  paint  or  varnish,  its  oaken 
pews  which  seated  the  Roundheads  and  Royalists 
of  Cromwell's  day,  its  (Jd-fashic«ed  pulpit  and  its 
queer  lMq>tismal  font,  are  those  of  the  countay  church 
of  neariy  three  centuries  ago.  The  village  is  a 
cozy,  beflowered  place  on  a  clear  little  river,  whose 
name,  the  Puddle,  is  the  aoly  thing  to  preju- 
dice <mt  against  it.  Just  adjoining  Puddletown  is 
Aethelhampton  Court,  the  finest  country  house  in 
Dorset,  which  has  been  inhabited  by  one  family, 
the  Martins,  for  four  hundred  years. 

Darkness  is  setting  in  when  we  drive  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  Kindt's  Arms  in  Dorchest^.  It  is 
a  wild,  windy  evening;  rain  is  threatening  and  under 
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such  conditions  the  comfortable  old  house  seems  an 
opportune  haven  indeed.  It  is  a  characteristic 
Ejdglish  inn  such  as  Dickens  eulogizes  in  *'Pickwick 
Papers**— one  where  "everything  looks — as  every- 
thing always  does  in  all  decent  Elnglish  inns — as 
if  the  travelers  had  been  expected  and  their  com- 
forts prepared  for  days  beforehand/*  There  is  a 
large,  well-fumished  sitting-room  awaiting  us,  with 
bedrooms  to  match,  and  the  evening  meal  is  ready 
on  a  table  resplendent  with  fresh  linen  and  glitter- 
ing Silver.  In  a  cabmet  in  the  comer  of  the  dining- 
room  is  an  elaborate  silver  tea-service  with  the  leg- 
end, "Used  by  His  August  Majesty  King  Eldward 
Vn.  ^en  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  a  guest  of 
the  King's  Arms,  Dorchester,  on  — ^**  but  we  have 
quite  forgotten  the  date.  A  rather  recent  and  inno- 
cent tradition,  but  perhaps  the  traveler  of  two  cen- 
turies hence  may  be  duly  impressed,  for  the  silver 
service  will  be  there  if  the  King*s  Arms  is  still 
standing.  It  is  an  irregular  old  house,  built  nobody 
knows  just  ^en,  and  added  to  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  required.  The  lack  of  design  is  delight- 
fully apparent;  it  is  a  medley  of  scattered  apart- 
ments and  winding  hallways.  It  would  fit  perfectly 
into  a  Dickens  novel — ^indeed,  with  the  wind  howl- 
ing furiously  outside  and  the  rain  fitfully  lashing 
the  panes  we   think  of  the  stormy   night  at  the 
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Maypole  in  ^'Bamaby  Rudge.**  But  it  has  beco 
a  rather  trying  day  and  our  musings  soon  faule  into 
pleasant  dreams  when  we  are  once  ensconced  in  the 
aq;>acious  beds  of  the  King*s  Aims. 

One  can  qpend  a  prcAtable  half  day  in  Dor- 
chester and  a  much  longer  time  might  be  consumed 
in  e3q;>l<Mring  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  are  two 
fine  churcheSt  All  Saints*,  with  a  tall  slender  q;>ire, 
and  Sl  Peter*s,  with  a  square,  battlemented  tower 
from  ^^ch  peal  the  chimes  of  the  town  cIocL  In 
the  latter  church  is  a  tomb  which  may  mterest  the 
few  Americans  who  come  to  Dorchester,  since 
beneath  it  is  buried  Rev.  Jcim  White,  who  took 
an  active  part  m  founding  Massachusetts  G>lony. 
In  1624  he  deq>atched  a  company  of  Dorset  men 
to  the  new  odony,  raising  money  for  them,  pro- 
curing their  charter  and  later  sending  out  as  the 
first  governor,  Jc^  Elndicott  of  Dorchester,  vdio 
sailed  for  New  England  m  1629  in  the  **George 
Bona  Ventura.**  In  both  churches  there  is  an  un- 
usual number  ci  effigies  and  monuments  which  prob- 
ably escaped  because  ci  Dorchester's  friendliness 
for  the  Parliamentary  cause — but  none  of  them 
commemorates  famous  pe<^le.  Outside  St  Peter's 
there  is  a  statue  to  William  Barnes,  the  Dorset 
poet,  with  an  inscription  from  one  of  his  own  poems 
which  illustrates  the  quaint  dialect  he  emplc^ed: 
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**Zoo  now  I  hope  his  Idndly  feace 

Is  gc«e  to  find  a  better  pleace: 

But  still  wi*  vo*k  a-Ieh  bdund 

He*ll  always  be  a-kept  in  mind.** 
The  county  museum,  adjoining  the  churcht  ccm- 
tains  one  of  the  best  iNrovmcial  coUections  in  Elng- 
land.  The  vicinity  is  noted  for  Roman  remains  and 
a  number  of  the  most  remarkable  have  found  a 
resting-place  here.  There  are  curiosities  galcnre  in 
the  shape  of  medieval  implements  of  torture,  amcmg 
them  a  pair  of  heavy  leaden  wei^ts  labeled 
"Mercy,**  which  a  tender-hearted  jailer  CMrdered  tied 
to  the  feet  of  a  man  hanged  for  arson  as  late  as 
1836,  so  he  would  strangle  more  quickly.  There 
are  relics  of  Jeffreys*  dread  court,  the  chair  he  used 
when  sentencing  the  Dorset  peasants  to  transporta- 
tion and  death  and  the  ircm  spikes  on  which  the 
heads  ci  the  rebels  were  exposed  to  blacken  in  the 
sun.  There  is  much  besides  horrors  in  Dorchester 
Museum,  though  I  suppose  the  gruesome  and  horri- 
ble will  always  get  the  greater  share  of  attention. 
And  such  things  are  not  without  their  educational 
and  moral  value,  for  they  q;>eak  eloquently  of  the 
IMTOgress  the  human  race  has  made  to  render  such 
implements  of  torture  only  objects  of  shuddering 
curiosity. 

To  the  adknirer  of  Thomas  Hardy,  the  novelist. 
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Dorchester  will  always  have  a  peculiar  interest,  for 
here  the  master  stiH  lives,  much  alone,  m  a  little 
house  near  the  town,  his  simple  life  and  habits 
scarcely  differentiating  him  from  the  humblest  Wes- 
sex  peasant  I  say  *'the  novdist,**  for  another 
Thomas  Hardy  was  also  a  IXnxhester  man — the 
admiral  vdio  supported  the  dying  Nelson  at  Trafal- 
gar. The  great  writer,  however,  is  known  to  all 
the  townsmen  and  is  universally  admired  and  re- 
vered. Portly  after  our  visit  die  people  of  the  town 
essayed  a  fete  in  his  honor,  the  chid  feature  being 
two  plays  adapted  from  Wessex  tales.  Mr.  Hardy, 
thouf^  in  his  seventy-second  year,  followed  the 
rdiearsals  closely,  sitting  nifl^t  after  night  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  auditorium.  A  correspondent  de- 
scribed him  as  **a  grave,  gray  little  figure  with  waxed 
moustache  ends  and  bright  vigilant  eyes,  who  rose 
occasionally  to  make  a  suggestion,  4>eaking  almost 
apologetically  as  if  asking  a  favor.**  His  sugges- 
tions usually  had  to  do  with  the  character  and 
effect  of  word  cadences.  Nothing  could  exceed 
his  sensitiveness  to  the  harmonies  of  speech.  **Will 
you  let  me  see  the  book,  please?**  he  wouM  say. 
**I  think  that  sentence  does  not  sound  right;  I  will 
alter  it  a  little.** 

He  also  personally  arranged  the  hornpipe  dance 
by  shepherds  in  the  cottage  where  duee  wayfiarers 
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take  shelter  from  a  storm.  The  music  was  played 
by  a  fiddler  nearly  eighty  years  old  who  used  to 
make  a  Uving  by  such  rustic  merrymakings  and  who 
is  perhaps  the  last  survivor  of  the  race  of  fiddlers  in 
Dorset  All  the  actors  belonged  to  the  town.  One 
is  a  cooper*  another  a  saddler»  and  there  were 
clerks  and  solicitors  and  auctioneers.  The  producer 
vAo  designed  aD  the  scenery  is  a  mcmument  mason 
and  ex-mayor  of  Dorchester. 

It  is  perhaps  too  eariy  to  predict  the  place  of 
Thomas  Hardy  in  literature,  though  there  be  those 
who  rank  him  with  George  EJiot  His  home  town, 
which  he  has  given  to  fame  as  the  Casteibridge  of 
his  tales,  has  no  misgivings  about  the  matter  and 
freely  ranks  him  with  the  immortals.  Tlie  chilling 
philosophy  of  many  of  his  books  has  not  hidden  his 
warm  heart  from  his  townsmen,  who  resent  the 
word  "stony"  applied  to  him  by  an  American 
writer.  They  say  that  his  unpretentious  life,  his 
atfability,  his  consideration  for  others  and  his  mod- 
esty, all  teach  the  lessons  of  love  and  hope,  and 
that  nothing  is  farther  from  his  personal  character 
than  misanthropy  or  coldness. 

The  histoiy  of  Dorchester  differs  not  gready 
from  that  of  many  other  Ejiglish  towns  of  its  dass. 
A  Roman  station  undoubtedly  existed  here.  The 
town  was  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  Book  and 
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was  a  village  of  good  size  in  the  reigD  ci  Henry 
VIIL  In  1613  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire— 
a  calamity  which  the  citizens  declared  a 
**visitacion  of  God*s  wrath,**  to  a^iease 
which  they  founded  an  ahnshouse  and 
ho4>ital.  With  business  foresi^^t  they  also 
established  a  brewery,  the  profits  from  which  were 
expected  to  maintain  the  hospital,  and  the  grave 
records  show  no  intimation  of  any  question  whedier 
such  a  plan  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Dei^  they 
sought  to  placate. 

Dorchester  was  stroni^y  for  the  Parliament  in  the 
unpleasantness  between  Oliver  and  the  long,  but 
its  loyalty  was  not  very  aggressive,  for  it  surrendered 
to  the  royal  army  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance 
— the  more  to  its  discredit,  since  it  had  been  elab- 
orately fortified  and  was  well  supplied  with  muni- 
tions of  war.  It  suffered  severely  for  its  cowardice, 
for  it  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times  during  the 
war  and  its  citizens  subjected  to  numberiess  exactions 
and  indignities.  The  ascendency  of  the  common- 
wealth brou^t  Dorchester  comparative  peace  for 
three  or  four  decades.  The  next  notable  event  inils 
career  was  the  coining  of  Jeffreys  the  infamous  to 
judge  the  unfortunate  Dorset  men  who  mclined,  or 
were  alleged  to  have  inclined,  towards  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  m  his  iH-starred  attempt  on  the  dirone 
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of  EngiaiKl.  To  eq>edite  matters,  Jeftreys  let  it 
be  understood  that  a  plea  of  guilty  would  predis- 
pose him  to  mercy,  but  the  poor  wretches  who  fell 
into  this  trap  were  sentenced  to  death  or  transpor- 
tation on  their  own  confessions.  The  charge  lodged 
against  most  of  the  unfortunates  was  that  they  were 
*  away  from  their  habitacions  att  the  tyme  of  the 
rebellion/* 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  this  carnival 
of  death,  sanctioned  by  a  corrupt  and  vengeful  gov- 
ernment, Dorchester  has  pursued  the  paths  of  un- 
broken peace  and  has  grown  and  prospered  in  a 
quiet  way.  The  fame  of  Thomas  Hardy  attracts 
many  and  the  roving  motor  car  also  brings  an  increas- 
ing number  of  pilgrims,  none  of  whom  go  away 
disappointed.  It  is  a  trim  old  town,  still  picturesque, 
though  modem  improvements  are  making  inroads 
on  its  antique  quaintness.  Its  environs  are  singularly 
beautiful;  the  country  roads  enter  the  town  between 
ranks  of  q[>lendid  trees  and  the  avenues  around  the 
town  are  bordered  with  giant  limes,  sycamores  and 
chestnuts.  The  River  Frome  glides  quietly  past 
the  place  through  reedy  meadows  and  the  smooth 
green  sward  covers  the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre 
which  adjoins  the  town  on  the  south.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind  in  Britain;  it 
is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  must 
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have  accommodated  some  twelve  thousand  q>ectar 
tors.  It  lies  just  along  the  road  by  which  we  leave 
the  town  and  which  runs  almost  due  west  to  Brid- 
port  Lyme  Regis  and  Exeter.  For  scHne  miles 
we  pursue  a  sinuous  course  across  the  barren  coun- 
by  and  occasicmally  encounter  forbiddingly  steq[> 
grades.  At  Brid^rt  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of 
a  placidly  blue  sea,  which  frequent)^  fladies  through 
gaps  in  the  hills  for  the  next  twenty  miles. 

At  Lyme  Regis  the  road  pitches  down  a  sharp 
hill  into  the  town,  which  covers  the  slopes  of  a 
ravinelike  valley.  It  is  a  retired  little  seaside  resort, 
though  red  roofs  of  modem  villas  now  contrast 
some^iat  with  its  rural  appearance.  No  railroad 
comes  within  several  miles  of  the  place,  which  has 
a  permanent  population  of  (»ly  two  thousand.  It 
is  not  without  historic  tradition,  for  here  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  landed  on  his  ill-fated  mvasicm  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The  town  was  a 
favorite  haunt  of  Jane  Austen  and  here  she  located 
one  of  the  memorable  scenes  in  **Persuasion.**  It 
is  still  a  very  quiet  place — a  retreat  for  those  seeking 
real  seclusion  and  freedom  frcxn  the  formality  and 
turmoil  of  the  larger  and  more  fashionable  resorts. 
Its  tiny  harbor,  encircled  by  a  crescent-shape  sweep 
of  clitfs,  is  almost  innocent  of  craft  to-day,  though 
there  was  a  time  when  it  ranked  high  amcmg  the 
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western  ports.  It  is  one  of  those  delightful  old 
villages  one  occasionally  finds  in  Elngland,  standing 
now  nearly  as  they  did  three  centuries  ago»  while 
the  great  world  has  swept  away  from  them. 

We  wish  we  might  tarry  a  day  in  Lyme  Regis, 
but  our  plans  will  not  permit  it  now.  We  dimb 
the  precipitously  steep,  irregular  road  that  takes  us 
out  of  the  place,  though  we  cast  many  backward 
glances  at  the  litde  town  and  quiet  blue-green  har- 
bor edged  by  a  scimiterlike  strip  of  silver  sand.  The 
Exeter  road  is  much  the  same  as  that  between  Lyme 
Regis  and  Dorchester — ^winding,  steep,  narrow  and 
rough  in  places — and  the  deadly  Devonshire  hedge- 
row on  a  high  earthen  ridge  now  shuts  out  our  view 
of  the  landscape  much  of  the  time.  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  with  the  most  charming  sceneiy  in  Elng- 
land,  would  easily  become  a  great  motoring  groimd 
if  the  people  would  mend  the  roads  and  eradicate 
the  hedgerows. 

At  Exeter  we  stop  at  the  Rougemont  for  limch, 
despite  the  recollection  of  pretfy  high  charges  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  provmcial 
hotels,  if  it  is  far  from  the  cheapest  A  drizzling 
ram  is  falling  when  we  leave  the  cathedral  city  for 
Newton  Abbot  and  Totnes,  directly  to  the  south; 
m  the  market-place  of  the  first-named  town  is  the 
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8t<me  iqx>n  vAikh  William  III.  was  proclaimed  long 
after  his  landing  at  Biixham. 

Totnes,  seven  miles  farther*  has  many  quaint  old 
houses  with  odd  piazzas  and  projecting  timbered 
gables,  which  give  the  streets  a  decidedly  antique 
an[>earance.  Here,  too,  is  another  famous  stone,  fht 
identical  one  up<m  which  Brutus  of  Troy  first  set 
foot  when  landing  in  Britain  at  a  date  so  remote 
that  it  can  (xdy  be  guessed  at  Indeed,  there  be 
wiseacres  who  freely  declare  that  the  Roman  prince 
never  set  foot  on  it  at  all;  but  we  are  m  no  mood 
for  such  scepticism  to-day,  when  cruising  about  m 
a  steac^  rain  seeking  "objects  of  interest,**  as  the 
road-book  styles  them.  Of  Totnes  Castle  only  the 
foundations  remam,  though  it  must  have  been  a 
concentric  circular  structure  like  that  of  Launcest<m. 
From  its  walls  on  fair  days  there  is  a  lovely,  far- 
reaching  view  quite  shut  out  from  us  by  the  gray 
mist  that  hovers  over  the  valley — a  scae  described 
by  a  writer  more  fortunate  than  we  as  *'a  rich  soft 
country  which  stretches  far  and  wide,  a  land  of 
swelling  hills  and  richly  wooded  valleys  and  green 
com  springing  over  the  red  earth.  Northwards  on 
the  skyline,  the  Dartmoor  hills  lie  blue  and  seem- 
ing infinitely  distant  in  the  light  morning  haze;  while 
in  the  opposite  direction,  one  sees  a  long  straight 
reach  of  river,  set  most  sweetly  among  the  hills,  up 
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yAikh  the  salt  tide  is  pouring  from  Dartmouth  so 
raiHclly  diat  it  grows  wider  every  moment,  and  the 
bitter  sea  air  which  travels  with  it  from  the  Channel 
reaches  as  far  as  the  battlements  on  which  we 
stand.  Up  that  reach  the  Totnes  merchants,  stand- 
ing <m  these  old  waDs,  used  to  watch  their  argosies 
sailing  with  the  tide,  homeward  bound  from  Italy 
or  Spain,  laden  with  precious  wines  and  spices/* 

But  no  one  who  visits  Totne»— even  though  the 
day  be  ramy  and  disagreeable — should  fail  to  see 
Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  which  common  consent  de- 
clares the  noblest  ruin  in  all  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
We  miss  the  main  road  to  the  village  of  Berry  and 
appoach  the  ruin  from  the  rear  by  a  narrow,  muddy 
lane  wmding  over  steep  grades  through  a  dense 
forest  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  are  fortunate 
or  otherwise  in  coming  to  the  shattered  haimt  of 
the  fierce  old  de  Pomeroys  on  such  a  day.  Perhaps 
its  grim  traditicHis  and  its  legends  of  ghostly  habi- 
tants seem  the  more  realistic  under  such  a  lowering 
sky — and  it  may  be  that  the  e^oomy  day  comports 
best  with  the  scene  of  desolation  and  rumed  gran- 
deur which  breaks  on  our  vision. 

The  castle  was  an  unusual  combination  of  med- 
ieval fortress  and  palatial  dwelling  house,  the  great 
towers  still  flanking  the  entrance  suggesting  immense 
defensive  strength,  as  does  the  situation  on  the  edge 
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of  a  rocky  precq>ice.  The  walk  are  pierced  by 
multitudes  of  mullioDed  windows — so  many^  indeedt 
an  old  chronicle  rea»ds»  that  it  was  **a  day*s  woHl 
for  a  servant  to  open  and  close  the  casements.**  In 
some  details  the  mcnre  modem  remnants  of  die  struc- 
ture remind  one  of  G>wdray  Palace — e^)eciaHy 
the  great  window  groups.  Verily,  '*ruin  greenly 
dwells**  at  Berry  Pomeroy  Casde.  Ivy  mantles  every 
mch  of  the  walls  and  some  fragments,  rising  tall  and 
slender  like  chimneys,  are  green  to  the  very  tops. 
The  green  sward  runs  riot  over  the  inner  courts  and 
covers  fallen  masses  of  debris;  great  trees,  some  ci 
them  doubdess  as  old  as  the  casde  itself,  sway  their 
branches  above  it;  our  pictures  tdl  the  stoiy,  per- 
haps better  than  any  words,  of  the  rank  greenness 
that  seems  even  more  intense  in  die  falling  rain. 

One  quite  forgets  the  stirring  histoiy  of  the  casde 
— and  it  is  stirring,  for  does  not  tradition  record 
that  its  one-time  owners  urged  their  maddened 
steeds  to  spring  to  death  with  their  riders  from  the 
beetling  precipice  on  ^lich  the  castle  stands,  rather 
than  to  surrender  to  victorious  besiegers  > — ^I  say  one 
forgets  even  this  in  the  rather  cieepy  sensations  that 
come  over  him  when  he  recalls  the  ghostly  legends 
of  the  place.  For  Berry  Pomeroy  Casde  has  one 
of  the  most  blood-curdling  and  best  authenticated 
ghost  stories  that  it  has  been  m/  lot  to  read.     It 
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has  a  wdrd  mterert  that  warrants  reteDing  here  and 
the  reader  who  has  no  liking  (or  such  things  may 
skip  it  if  he  chooses. 

"S(»newhat  more  than  a  century  ago.  Dr.  Walter 
Farquhar,  who  was  created  a  bar<met  in  17%» 
made  a  temporary  sojourn  m  Torquay.  This  phy- 
sician was  quite  a  young  man  at  that  time  and  had 
not  acquired  the  reputation  which,  after  his  settle- 
ment in  London,  procured  him  the  ccmfidence  and 
even  friendship  of  royalty.  Qnie  day,  during  his 
stay  in  Devon,  he  was  summoned  professional^  to 
Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  a  porti<m  of  which  building 
was  still  occupied  by  a  steward  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  was  seriously  ill,  and  it  was  to  see  her  that 
the  physician  had  been  called  in.  Previous  to  see- 
ing his  patient  Dr.  Farquhar  was  shown  an  outer 
apartment  and  requested  to  remain  there  until  she 
was  prepared  to  see  him.  This  apartment  was 
large  and  ill-proportioned;  around  it  ran  richly 
carved  panels  of  oak  that  age  had  changed  to  the 
hue  of  elxmy.  The  only  li«^t  m  the  room  was 
admitted  throui^  the  chequered  panes  of  a  gor- 
geously stained  window,  in  which  were  emblazoned 
the  arms  of  the  former  lords  of  Berry  Pomeroy.  In 
erne  comer,  to  the  right  of  the  wide  fireplace,  was 
a  flight  of  daric  oaken  steps,  forming  part  of  a  stair- 
case leading  ^>parently  to  some  chamber  above; 
SIS 
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and  on  these  stain  the  hiding  ^eams  cf  summer's 
twili^t  sh<me  througb- 

*'WhiIe  Dr.  Farquhar  wondered,  and,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  chafed  at  the  delay  which  had  been 
interposed  between  him  and  his  patient,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  richly  dressed  female  entered  the 
i^Murtment  He,  supposing  her  lo  be  one  of  the 
f amfly,  advanced  to  meet  her.  Unheeding  him,  she 
crossed  the  room  with  a  hurried  step,  wringing  her 
hands  and  exhibiting  by  her  moti<Mis  the  deq>est 
distress.  When  she  reached  die  foot  of  the  stairs, 
she  paused  for  an  instant  and  dien  began  to  ascend 
them  with  the  same  hasiy  step  and  agitated  de- 
meanour. As  she  reached  the  highest  stair  die  light 
f dl  strongly  <m  her  features  and  diq^yed  a  counte- 
nance youdiful,  indeed,  and  beautiful,  but  in  whidi 
vice  and  deq>air  strove  for  mastery.  *If  ever  human 
hice,*  to  use  die  doctor's  own  words,  'ezhiUted 
agony  and  remcnrse;  if  ever  eye,  that  mdex  of  die 
soul,  portrayed  anguidi  uncheered  by  hope  and 
sutfering  without  mterval;  if  ever  features  betrayed 
that  within  the  wearer's  bosom  there  dwelt  a  hdl, 
those  features  and  diat  bdng  were  then  pres- 
ent to  me. 

^'Before  he  coidd  make  up  his  mind  on  the  na- 
ture of  diis  strange  occurrence,  he  was  summoned 
to  the  bedside  of  his  patient     He  fbimd  the  Ia<|y 
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80  ill  as  to  require  his  undivided  attentic»,  and  had 
no  opportunity,  and  in  fact  no  wish,  to  ask  any 
questions  which  bore  on  a  different  subject  to  her 
illness. 

''But  on  the  following  morning,  when  he  repeated 
his  visit  and  found  the  sufferer  material^  better,  he 
communicated  what  he  had  witnessed  to  the  hus- 
band and  expressed  a  wish  (or  some  explanation. 
The  steward's  countenance  fell  during  the  physi- 
cian's narrative  and  at  its  close  he  mournfully 
ejaculated: 

"  *My  poor  wife!  my  poor  wifel' 
'*  'Why,  how  does  this  relation  affect  her?' 
"  'Much,  much  I'  replied  the  steward,  vehe- 
mently. That  it  should  have  come  to  this  I  I 
cannot— cannot  lose  her  I  You  know  not,'  he  con- 
tinued in  a  milder  tone,  'the  strange,  sad  history; 
and — and  his  lordship  is  extremely  averse  to  any 
allusion  being  ever  made  to  the  circumstance  or  any 
importance  attached  to  it;  but  I  must  and  will  out 
with  it!  The  figure  which  you  saw  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  daughter  of  a  former  baron  of  Berry 
Pomeroy,  who  was  guilty  of  an  unspeakable  crime  in 
that  chamber  above  us;  and  whenever  death  is 
about  to  visit  the  inmates  of  the  castle  she  is  seen 
wending  her  way  to  the  scene  of  her  crimes  with 
the  frenzied  gestures  you  describe.  The  day  my 
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Mm  was  drowned  she  was  observed;  and  now  my 
wifel* 

*'  'I  assure  you  she  is  better.  The  most  alarming 
symptoms  have  given  way  and  all  immediate  danger 
is  at  an  end.* 

"  1  have  lived  in  and  near  the  castle  thirty  years,* 
was  the  steward*s  desponding  reply,  *and  never 
knew  the  omen  fail* 

**  'Arguments  <m  omms  are  absurd,*  said  the 
doct<»r,  rising  to  take  his  leave.  'A  few  days,  how- 
ever, will,  I  trust,  verify  my  prognostics  and  see  Mrs. 
S recovered.* 

'They  parted,  mutually .  dissatisfied.  The  lady 
died  at  noon. 

''Years  intervened  and  brought  with  diem  many 
changes.  The  doctor  rose  mpidly  and  deservedly 
into  repute;  became  the  favourite  physician  and 
even  personal  friend  of  the  Prince  Regent,  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  ranked  among  die  hi^est 
authorities  in  the  medical  world. 

"When  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  professional 
career,  a  lady  called  on  him  to  consult  him  about 
her  sister,  whom  she  described  as  sinking,  overccnne 
and  heartbroken  by  a  supernatural  appearance. 

"  'I  am  aware  of  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the 
details  which  I  am  about  to  give,*  she  began,  'but 
the  case  will  be  unintelligible  to  you.  Sir  Walter, 
SIS 
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without  them.  While  residing  at  Torquay  last 
summer,  we  drove  over  one  morning  to  visit  the 
splendid  remains  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle.  The 
steward  was  very  ill  at  the  time  (he  died,  in  fact, 
while  we  were  going  over  the  ruins,)  and  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  keys.  While  my 
brother  and  I  went  in  search  of  them,  my  sister 
was  left  alone  for  a  few  moments  in  a  large  room 
on  the  ground-floor;  and  while  there — most  absurd 
fan^I — she  has  persuaded  herself  she  saw  a  female 
enter  and  pass  her  in  a  state  of  indescribable  distress. 
This  q>ectre,  I  suppose  I  must  call  her,  horribly 
alaimed  her.  Its  features  and  gestures  have  made 
an  impressiiHi,  she  says,  which  no  time  can  efface. 
I  am  well  aware  of  what  you  will  say,  that  nothing 
can  possibly  be  more  preposterous.  We  have  tried 
to  rally  her  out  of  it,  but  the  more  heartily  we  laugh 
at  her  folly,  the  more  agitated  and  excited  does  she 
beccHne.  hi  fact,  I  fear  we  have  aggravated  her 
disorder  by  the  scorn  with  which  we  have  treated 
it  For  my  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  her  impressions 
are  erroneous,  and  rise  entirely  horn  a  depraved 
state  of  the  bodily  organs.  We  wish  for  your  opin- 
icm  and  are  most  anxious  you  should  visit  her  with" 
out  delay.* 

**  *Madam,  I  will  make  a  point  of  seeing  your 
aster  immediately;  but  it  is  no  delusion.     Tliis  I 
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think  it  proper  to  state  most  positively,  and  pre- 
vious to  any  intorview.  I,  myself,  saw  the  same 
figure,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and 
about  the  same  hour  oi  die  day;  and  I  dMMiId 
decidedly  expose  any  raillery  or  incredulity  being 
expressed  <m  the  subject  in  your  sister's  presence.* 

*'Sir  Walter  saw  die  young  Ia4y  next  day  and 
after  being  for  a  short  tune  under  his  care  she 
recovered. 

*'Our  authority  for  the  above  account  of  how 
Beny  Pomeroy  Casde  is  haimted  derived  it  bcm 
Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  who  was  a  man  even  more 
noted  for  his  probity  and  veracity  dian  for  his  into- 
f essional  attainments,  hig^  as  they  were  rated.  The 
story  has  been  told  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Sir 
Walter's  own  words." 

Yonder  is  the  **gho8t*s  walk,**  along  that  totter- 
ing wall;  yonder  is  the  door  the  apparition  is  said 
to  enter.  If  you  can  stand  amidst  these  deserted 
ruins  on  a  dark,  lowering  evening  and  feel  no 
qualms  of  nervousness  after  reading  the  tale,  I  think 
you  are  quite  aUe  to  laugh  all  ghosts  to  scorn. 

We  have  lingered  long  enough  at  Beny  Pomeroy 
— ^we  can  scarce  cover  the  twenty  miles  to  Ply- 
mouth ere  darkness  sets  in.  But  fortune  favors  us; 
at  Totnes  the  rain  ceases  and  a  red  tinge  breaks 
dirough  the  clouds  which  obscure  the  western  sky. 
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We  have  a  gl<mou8  dasfa  over  the  wet  road  wluch 
vyincU  through  some  of  the  lovdiest  of  Devonshire 
landscapes,  Midway,  from  the  hiOtop  diat  dom* 
inates  the  vale  of  the  Eime,  we  get  a  view  of  Ivy 
Bridge,  a  {feasant  viUage  lying  along  die  clear  river, 
half  hidden  in  the  purple  haze  of  evening;  and  just 
at  dusk  we  glide  mto  the  city  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers. 
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POLPBffillO  AND   THB  SOUTH   CORNISH  COAST 

We  did  not  search  our  road-maps  for  Polperro 
because  of  anytfaing  the  guide-books  say  about  it, 
for  diese  dismiss  it  as  a  *  picturesque  fishing  viDage 
on  die  Soudi  Devonshire  coast.**  There  are  dozens 
of  such  villages  in  Devcm  and  G>mwall,  and  only, 
diose  bavelers  whose  feet  are  directed  by  scxne 
happy  chance  to  Polperro  will  know  how  much  it 
outshines  all  its  rivals,  if,  indeed,  there  are  any 
worthy  to  be  styled  as  such.  Our  mterest  in  the 
quaint  little  hamlet  was  aroused  at  a  Londcm  art 
exhibit,  where  a  weO-known  Ejiglish  artist  showed 
some  duree  score  clever  sketches  which  arrested  our 
attention  at  once. 

**I  made  them  last  sununer  during  a  stay  at  Pol- 
perro,** he  said  in  answer  to  our  mquiry. 

"And  where  is  Polperro,  pray?**  we  asked  with 
visions  of  Italy  or  Spain  and  were  taken  aback  not 
a  litde  to  leam  that  a  Devonshire  village  afforded 
subject  matter  for  the  sketches.  And  forthwith 
Polperro  was  added  to  the  list  of  places  we  must 
see  on  our  projected  Land's  End  tour.  A  diligent 
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search  of  our  maps  final^  revealed  the  name  and 
showed  the  distance  about  twenty  miles  from  Ply- 
moutL  The  road  is  steep  and  winding  and  there 
is  on^  a  network  of  narrow  lanes  for  some  miles 
out  of  the  village. 

We  leave  Plymouth  after  a  night's  sojourn  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  and  cross  the  estuary  at  the  Tor 
Point  ferry,  which  makes  trips  at  frequent  mtervals. 
A  flat-bottcMned  ferry  boat,  held  in  place  against 
the  strong  tides  by  heavy  chains  anchored  at  either 
end,  takes  us  across  for  a  moderate  fare  and  we 
set  out  beneath  a  lowering  sky  to  explore  the  rough 
and  difficult  but  beautiful  bit  of  countay  stretching 
alcng  the  coast  from  Plymouth  to  Fowey  Harbor. 
Indeed,  we  had  in  mind  to  cross  the  estuary  by 
ferry  at  the  latter  place  and  asked  a  garage  employee 
about  the  facilities  for  so  doing. 

"Hi  wouldn't  recommend  it,  sir.  Last  week  a 
gent  with  a  motor  tried  it  and  the  boat  tipped  and 
let  die  car  into  the  water.  Hi  went  down  to  *elp 
them  get  it  out  and  you  could  just  see  the  top  stick- 
ing out  at  low  tide.** 

And  so  we  altered  our  route  to  go  around  the 
estuary — scrnie  fifteen  miles — rather  than  chance 
repeating  the  exciting  experience  of  our  feUownmo- 
torist  of  the  Week  before.  But  this  is  a  digression 
— ^I  had  meant  to  say  that  there  is  little  to  engage 
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our  attention  for  several  miles  after  crossing  at  Tor 
Point  The  country  is  studded  widi  rou|^  hills 
and  our  route  cuts  across  some  of  these,  a  wide 
outlook  often  rewarding  the  steep  climb  to  the  sum- 
mits. We  cautiously  follow  the  sinuous  road  until 
it  pitches  sharply  down  mto  the  ravinelike  comnb 
occupied  by  the  Lobes,  East  and  West,  according 
to  their  position  cm  the  river.  These  villages  cling 
to  the  steep  hills,  rising  from  either  nde  of  the 
river,  which  we  cross  by  a  lichen-covered  bridge 
hung  with  a  multitude  of  fishing  nets.  We  see  a 
confused  medley  of  houses  elbowing  one  another 
out  into  the  roadway  until  their  sagging  gables  nearly 
meet  in  places,  built  apparently  with  sublime  disr^ 
gard  of  the  points  of  the  compass  and  without  any 
preconceived  plan.  Once  it  was  a  famous  fishing 
port,  but  now  the  industry  is  ccmducted  on  a  small 
scale  only  and  the  Looes  have  to  depend  largely 
on  vacationists  hom  F^mouth  in  summertime.  We 
do  not  linger  here,  but  after  crossing  the  bridge  we 
enter  the  narrow  road  that  cuts  straight  across  die 
hills  to  Polperro.  It  is  a  rouc^  hilly  road  and  the 
heavy  grades  shift  die  gears  more  than  once;  but 
it  carries  us  to  splendid  vastage-pomts  where  we 
pause  to  glance  at  the  landscape.  There  are  wide 
expanses  of  wooded  hills  with  lovely  intersecting 
valleys,  the  predominating  green  dashed  with  broad 
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splotches  of  puiple  heather — the  rankest  and  most 
brilliant  of  any  we  saw  in  a  land  famous  for  its 
heather  I  Over  all  stretches  the  mottled  sky*  reflect- 
ing its  moods  on  the  varied  scenes  beneath — here  a 
broad  belt  of  sunlight,  yonder  a  drifting  shower, 
for  it  is  one  of  those  fitful  days  that  alternately 
smiles  and  weeps.  We  descend  another  IcHig  hill 
and  enter  the  lane  which  runs  down  the  ravine  mto 
the  main  street  of  Polperro. 

The  main  street  of  Polpenrol  Was  there  ever 
another  avenue  like  it> — a  cobble-paved,  crooked 
alley  scarce  a  half  dozen  feet  from  curb  to  curb, 
too  narrow  for  vehicles  of  any  kind  to  pass.  The 
natives  come  out  and  stare  in  wonderment  at  our 
presumption  in  driving  a  motor  into  Polperro — and 
we  become  a  little  doubtful  ourselves  when  a  sharp 
turn  bars  our  progress  near  the  post  office.  A  man, 
seeing  us  hesitate,  tells  us  we  cannot  very  well  go 
farther — a  suggestion  with  which  we  quite  agree — 
and  leaving  the  car  surrounded  by  a  group  of  won- 
dering children  we  set  out  on  foot  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  Polperro. 

I  think  we  can  truthfully  declare  that  of  all  the 
queer  villages  we  saw  m  Britain — and  it  would  be 
a  long  story  to  tell  of  them — no  other  matched  the 
simple,  unpretentious  fisher-town  of  Polperro.  No 
huge  hotel  with  glaring  paint,  no  amusement  pier 
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or  promenade,  none  of  the  earmarks  of  the  con- 
ventional resort  into  ^^ch  so  many  fine  old  towns 
have — shall  I  say  degenerated? — are  to  be  seen; 
nothing  but  the  strangest  jumble  of  old  stone  houses, 
wedged  in  the  narrow  ravinehke  valley.  So  irreg- 
ularly are  they  placed,  with  such  a  total  disregard 
of  strait^t  lines  and  durecticms,  that  it  seems,  as  one 
writer  has  remarked,  that  they  might  originally  have 
been  built  on  the  hillsides  at  decent  distances  from 
each  other  and  by  some  cataclysm  slid  down  m  a  I 

solid  mass  along  the  river.     The  streets  are  litde  i 

more  than  footpaths  and  wind  among  a  hundred 
odd  comers,  of  which  the  one  shown  in  our  sketch 
is  only  typical.     We  cross  the  river — at  low  tide  ! 

only  a  shallow  stream — by  the  narrow  hie^i-arched  | 

bridge,  whose  odd  design  and  lichen-covered  stones  j 

are  in  perfect  keeping  widi  the  surroundings,  and  i 

come  out  on  the  sea  wall  that  overiooks  the  tmy 
harbor.  A  dozen  old  salts — dreaming,  no  doubt, 
of  their  active  younger  days  on  the  blue  sea  stretch- 
ing out  before  them — are  roused  from  their  reveries 
and  regard  us  curiously.  Evidently  tourists  are  not 
an  everyday  incident  in  Polperro,  and  they  treat  us 
with  the  utmost  civility,  answering  our  queries  in 
broad  G>mish  accent  that  we  have  to  follow  closely 
to  understand.  A  few  fishing  boats  still  go  out  of 
the  town,  but  its  brave  old  days  are  past;  modem 
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progress*  while  it  has  left  Polpeno  quite  untouched, 
has  swept  away  its  ancient  source  of  prosperity. 
Once  its  harbor  was  a  famous  retreat  for  smugglers, 
who  did  a  thriving  business  along  the  Cornish  coast, 
and  it  is  possible  some  of  these  old  fellows  may 
have  heard  their  fathers  tell  thrilling  tales  of  the 
little  craft  which  slipped  into  the  narrow  inlet  witb 
ccmtraband  cargos;  of  wrecks  and  prizes,  with  spoils 
of  merchandise  and  gold,  so  welcome  to  the  needy 
fidierfolk,  and  of  fierce  and  often  deadly  conflicts 
with  the  king*s  officers. 

The  tide  is  out  and  a  few  boats  lie  helplessly 
on  their  sides  in  the  harbor;  no  doubt  the  scene  is 
more  animated  and  pleasing  when  the  green  water 
comes  swelling  up  the  inlet  and  fills  the  river  chan- 
nel, now  strewn  with  considerable  unsightly  de- 
bris. A  violent  storm  driving  the  ocean  into  the 
narrow  cleft  where  the  town  lies  must  be  a  fear- 
some q;>ectacle  to  the  inhabitants,  and  fortunately 
it  has  been  well  described  by  Polperro*s  historian, 
who  has  told  a  delightful  story  of  the  town. 

**In  the  time  of  storm,**  he  writes,  **Polperro  is 
a  striking  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement  The 
noise  of  the  wind  as  it  roars  up  the  coomb,  the 
hoarse  rumbling  of  the  angry  sea,  the  shouts  of  the 
fishennen  engaged  in  securing  their  boats,  and  the 
screams  of  the  women  and  children  carrying  the 
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tidings  of  the  latest  disaster,  are  a  peculiarly  mdan- 
cfaoly  assemblage  of  sounds,  eq;>ecially  when  heard 
at  midnight  All  who  can  render  assistance  are 
out  of  their  beds,  helping  the  sailors  and  fishermen; 
lifting  the  boats  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  or  taking 
the  furniture  of  the  ground  floors  to  a  place  of 
safety.  When  the  first  streak  of  morning  li^t 
comes,  bringing  no  cessation  of  the  storm,  but  only 
serving  to  show  the  devastation  it  has  made,  the 
eflfect  is  still  more  dismal.  The  wild  fury  of  the 
waves  is  a  sight  of  no  mean  grandeur  as  it  dashes 
over  the  peak  and  falls  on  its  jagged  summit,  fnxn 
whence  it  streams  down  the  sides  in  a  thousand 
waterfalls  and  foams  at  its  base.  The  infuriated 
sea  sweeps  over  the  piers  and  striking  against  the 
rocks  and  houses  on  the  warren  side  rebounds  to^ 
wards  the  strand,  and  washes  fragments  of  houses 
and  boats  mto  the  streets,  where  the  receding  tide 
leaves  them  strewn  in  sad  confusion.** 

A  brisk  rain  begins  as  we  saunter  along  the 
river,  and  we  recall  that  the  car  has  been  1^  with 
top  down  and  contents  exposed  to  the  weather. 
We  hasten  back  only  to  find  that  some  of  the  fisher- 
folk  have  anticipated  us — they  have  drawn  the  t«^ 
forward  and  covered  everything  from  the  rain  as 
carefully  as  we  could  have  done — a  thoughtfdness 
for  the  stranger  in  the  viUage  that  we  a[9reciate 
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aD  the  more  for  its  rarity.  And  though  we  left  the 
car  surrounded  by  a  group  of  merry,  curious  children, 
not  a  thing  is  disturbed. 

The  postmaster  is  principal  shopkeeper  and  from 
him  we  learn  something  of  the  town  and  secure  a 
number  of  pictures  which  we  prize,  though  pictures 
are  hopelessly  inadequate  to  give  any  real  idea  of 
Polperro.  As  yet  tourist  visitors  to  the  village  are 
Dot  numerous,  though  artists  frequently  come  and 
are  no  longer  a  source  of  wonderment  to  the  natives. 
Two  plain  but  comfortable  old  inns  aflford  fair  ac- 
commodations for  those  who  wish  to  prolong  their 
stay.  With  the  increasing  vogue  of  the  motor  car, 
Polperro*s  guests  are  bound  to  be  on  the  increase, 
though  few  of  them  will  remain  longer  than  an  hour 
or  two,  since  there  is  little  to  detain  one  save  the 
village  itself. 

Lansallos  Church  is  a  splendid  edifice  surrounded 
by  tall  trees  beneath  which  are  mouldering  grave* 
stones  upmi  which  one  may  read  queer  inscriptions 
and  epitaphs.  There  is  also  an  ancient  water-mill 
just  where  the  road  enters  the  village,  which  still 
does  daily  duty,  its  huge  overshot  wheel  turning 
slowly  and  clumsily  as  the  clear  little  moorland  stream 
dashes  upon  it.  No  famous  man  has  come  forth 
from  the  village,  but  it  produced  a  host  of  hardy 
seamen,  who,  under  such  leaders  as  Drake  and 
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Nelaon,  cbd  dieir  full  share  in  mamtoining  the  un- 
broken naval  supremacy  of  Eni^cL  And  not  a 
few  of  those  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  thdr  country 
gained  their  sea  training  and  developed  thdr  hardi' 
hood  and  resourcefulness  in  the  ancient  and — in 
Devon  and  Gxnwall — honcnraUe  occiq>atioa  of 
smuggling. 

We  fcJlow  narrow,  hedge-bordered  lanes  nordi- 
ward  for  several  miles  to  regain  the  main  road  from 
Liskeard  to  Lostwithiel;  for  ^^e  we  should  have 
preferred  the  coast  route,  we  have  no  desire  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  ferry  at  Fowey.  The  fitful 
weather  has  taken  anodier  tack  and  for  half  an 
hour  we  are  deluged,  the  driving  rain  turning  the 
narrow  roads  mto  rivers  and  making  progress  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  When  we  reach  the  main  hii^way 
the  rain  abruptly  ceases  and  the  sky  again 
breaks  mto  mottled  patches  of  blue  and  white,  which 
scatter  sunshine  and  shadow  over  the  fidds.  The 
country  is  intensely  green  and  we  are  now  in  a  spot 
which  a  good  authority  declares  the  loveliest  inland 
scenery  in  Cornwall.  It  is  the  pleasant  vale  of  the 
River  Fowey,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  the 
charming  old  town  of  Lostwithiel,  surrounded  by 
luxuriant  pastures  which  stretch  away  to  the  green 
encircling  hills.  There  is  a  fourteenth-century  bridge 
b   the  town  which  seems  sturdy  for  all  its  six 
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hundred  yean  of  flood  and  stoim;  and  the  church 
spire,  with  its  richly  carved  open-work  lantern,  has 
been  styled  **the  glory  oi  Cornwall,**  and  we  will 
agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  G>mwall,  in 
any  event  It  shows  marks  of  cannon  shot,  for  con- 
siderable fighting  raged  round  the  town  during  the 
civil  war. 

So  narrow  and  steep  is  the  street  that  pitches 
down  (he  hill  into  Fowey  that  we  leave  the  car  at 
the  top  and  make  the  descent  on  foot  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  the  streets  of  the  town  are  so  narrow 
and  crooked  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  vehicle  of  any 
size  to  get  about  easily.  From  the  hill  we  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  little  land-locked  harbor,  dotted 
widi  fishing  vessels.  It  shows  to-day  a  peculiar  color 
effect — dark  blue,  ahnost  violet  out  seaward,  while 
it  fades  through  many  variaticms  of  greens  and 
blues  into  pale  emerald  near  the  shore.  The  town 
is  clean  and  substantial-looking  and  it  must  have 
presented  much  the  same  appearance  two  hundred 
years  ago— no  doubt  most  of  the  buildings  we  now 
see  were  standing  then.  It  is  now  a  mere  fisher 
village,  somewhat  larger  and  not  quite  so  primitive 
as  Polperro,  though  in  the  day  of  smaller  ships  it 
contended  with  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth  for  dis- 
traction as  chief  port  of  Cornwall.  It  was  during 
its  period  of   prosperity   and  maritime   importance 
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dial  the  two  towers,  yet  standing,  were  erected  to 
guard  tlie  entrance  of  the  harbor.  A  chain  stretched 
between  these  made  the  town  ahnost  impregnable 
from  attack  by  sea.  Here  the  okUtime  seamen 
dwelt  m  security  and  plotted  smuggling  eq[>editions 
and  raids  upon  the  French — gentle  occupations 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
town.  These  prc^table  trades  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  proved  Fowey*s  undoing. 
Peace  had  been  declared  with  France,  but  the 
bold  sailors  went  on  with  dieir  raids  and  c^tured 
French  vessels  quite  regardless  of  the  treaties  with 
that  nation.  This  so  incensed  King  Eldward  IV. 
that  he  caused  numerous  "leading  citizens**  of 
Fowey  to  be  summarily  hanged,  levied  a  heavy  fine 
on  the  town,  and  handed  its  ships  over  to  the  port 
of  DartmoutL  The  last  proceeding  seems  like  a 
grim  bit  of  humor,  for  Dartmouth  sailors  were  no 
less  offenders  against  France  than  their  unfortunate 
neic^bors.  After  this  sad  eaperience  it  was  long 
ere  Fowey  again  held  up  its  head  and  in  the  mean- 
while it  was  far  distanced  by  its  former  rivals.  Its 
sailors,  who  had  wrought  many  valorous  deeds  in 
the  English  navy,  were  little  heard  of  afterwards 
and  the  rash,  foolish  action  of  the  king  practically 
wiped  out  an  important  port  that  would  still  have 
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bred  thousands  of  bold  seamen  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. 

At  the  harbor  wall  a  grizzled  old  fishennan  ap- 
proaches us  and  politely  touching  his  cap  offers  to 
row  us  to  a  number  of  places  wbidx  he  declares  we 
should  see.  We  demur*  not  being  fond  of  row-- 
boats; he  persists  in  his  broad  Soulfa-G>untry  q>eech 
— ^to  give  it  is  past  my  linguistic  powers,  though  I 
wish  I  could — ^'^Pardon  me  for  pushing  my  trade; 
it*s  the  only  way  I  have  of  earning  a  living  now, 
sbce  I  gave  up  the  sea/*  We  think  it  worth  die 
modest  sum  he  proposes  to  charge  us  for  a  trip  to 
hear  him  talk  and  we  ask  him  about  himself. 

"I  was  a  sailor,  sir,  for  more  than  fifty  years  and 
I  saw  a  lot  of  hardship  in  my  day  widi  nothing  to 
show  for  it  now.  It  was  all  right  when  I  was 
young  and  fond  of  roving,  but  as  I  grew  old  it  be- 
gan to  pall  and  I  widied  I  might  have  been  able  to 
lead  a  different  life.  But  I  had  to  stick  to  It  until 
I  was  too  old  to  stand  the  work,  and  I  got  the  little 
boat  here  which  makes  me  a  poor  living — ^there*8 
nothing  doing  except  in  summertime  and  I  have  to 
get  along  as  best  I  can  in  winter.** 

"Do  you  own  a  house?** 

"Own  a  house?**  he  echoed  in  surprise  at  our 
Ignorance.  Nobody  owns  a  house  here;  the  squire 
who  lives  in  the  big  place  on  the  hill  yonder  owns 
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the  town — and  eveiybody  in  it  A  commoD  man 
hasn't  any  chance  to  own  anytfiing  in  ElnglancL  It 
doesn't  seem  fair  and  I  don't  uidentand  it — but  we 
live  by  it  in  England — ^we  live  by  it  in  England/* 

We  divert  his  bitter  reflections  by  asking  him 
about  the  town. 

'*Don't  forget  the  old  Ship  Inn,**  he  said,  **and 
the  church — it  has  die  tallest  tower  in  G>niwall. 
You  can  see  through  the  big  castle  on  the  hill  if 
you  get  permission.  Any  famous  people? — ^why, 
yes — Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  lives  here.  He*s 
our  ooly  titled  man  and  some  of  his  books,  they 
say,  tell  about  Fowey.*' 

We  thank  our  sailor  friend  and  repair  to  the 
Ship  Inn,  as  he  counseled  us.  They  show  us  die 
**great  Tudor  room,**  the  pride  of  the  house — a 
large  beamed  and  paneled  apartment  with  many 
black-oak  carvings.  But  the  chief  end  of  the  Ship 
to-day  appears  to  be  liquor  selling,  and  not  being 
bibulously  inclined,  we  depart  for  the  church.  It 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Eldward  IV.,  just  before 
diat  monarch  dealt  the  town  its  death-blow  as  a 
port  and  marked  the  end  of  Fowey *s  prosperity. 
Tlie  timber  roof,  the  carved-oak  pulpit  and  stone 
baptismal  font  are  all  unusually  fine  and  there  are 
some  elaborate  monuments  to  old-time  dignitaries  of 
the  town.    Place  House,  the  great  castellated  palace 
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hill,  with  immense,  elaborately  carved  bow- 
is  tbe  dominating  feature  of  die  town, 
there  is  some  remarkable   open   timberwork 
the  great  hall  and  much   antique   paneling 
carving.    There  is  also  a  valuable  coOection  (rf 
iture  and  objects  of  art  which  has  accumulated 
the  four  hundred  years  that  the  place  has  be-* 
'iJHiged  to  the  Tretfry  family.    It  is  more  of  a  pala- 
Ifbl  residence  than  a  fortress  and  it  ajJpears  never  to 
Kave  suffered  seriously  from  siege  or  warfare. 

We  are  soon  away  on  the  highroad  to  Truro, 
which  proves  good  though  steep  in  places.  There 
is  a  fise  medieval  church  at  St  Austell  and  another 
at  Probus  has  one  of  the  most  striking  towers  we 
saw  in  Ejigland.  It  is  of  later  origin  than  the  main 
body  of  die  church;  some  two  hundred  feet  high, 
and  is  surmounted  by  Gothic  pinnacles,  with  carved 
st<Mie  balustrades  eactending  between  them.  Near 
the  top  it  is  pierced  by  eight  large  perpendicular 
windows,  two  to  each  side,  and  it  is  altogether  a 
graceful  and  imposing  edifice.  Such  churches  in 
die  poor  litde  towns  that  cluster  about  them — no 
cfeubt  poorer  when  the  churches  were  built — go  to 
Aaw  the  store  the  Comishmen  of  early  days  set  by 
dieir  religion,  which  led  them  out  of  their  poverty 
to  rear  such  stately  structures;  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  a  goodly  part  of  the  profits  of  their  old  occu- 
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pations — ^wreckmg,  smuggling  and  piracy — went  in- 
to these  churches  as  a  salve  to  ccmscience.  Nor  is 
the  church-builciing  q[>irit  entirely  extinct,  as  proven 
by  the  magnificent  towers  of  Truro  Cathedral,  ci 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  anon  and  which 
soon  breaks  into  our  view. 

As  a  matter  <tf  variation  we  take  the  southern 
route  by  the  way  of  Helston  from  Truro  to  Pen- 
zance. This  is  rougher  and  has  more  steep  hills 
than  the  direct  road  through  Rudruth.  Helston  is 
some  ten  miles  north  of  the  Lizard  Peninsula,  where 
there  is  much  beautiful  coast  scenery — especially 
Kynance  0>ve.  Ccming  up  the  road  along  the 
coast  toward  Maraziim,  one  gets  a  perfect  view  of 
the  castle-crowned  bulk  of  the  Cornish  St  Michael's 
Mount,  the  seat  of  the  St  Aubyns.  In  the  distance 
it  stands  like  an  immense  pyramid  against  a  wide 
reach  of  sunset  sky,  but  as  we  come  nearer  the 
towers  and  battlements  of  die  castle  come  out  weird 
and  strange;  in  the  purple  shadows  die  whole  vast 
pile  savors  of  enchantment  Beyond  it  shimmers 
the  wide  calm  of  Penzance  Harbor — as  it  chances, 
dotted  with  the  dark  forms  of  seme  fifty  leviathans 
of  the  British  navy.  For  diere  is  to  be  a  great 
naval  review  in  Penzance  die  coming  week;  die 
king  and  queen  and  a  host  of  celebrities  are  expected. 
The  town  is  gay  with  decorations  and  delirious  with 
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eq>ectaiicy  of  the  big  events  to  come.  Graham- 
\^te,  the  famous  aviator,  is  to  appear  and  there 
are  to  be  many  thrilling  evolutions  and  much 
powder-burning  by  the  royal  fleet  Hotels  and 
lodging-houses  are  crowded  to  the  limit  and  if  we 
have  ever  been  somewhat  ddbious  whether  to  try 
die  hoq>itality  of  Land's  End  for  the  nii^t,  it  is 
settled  now — we  could  hardly  stay  in  Penzance 
unless  we  camp  on  the  street  It  was  mdeed  a 
bitter  dis2q[>pointment  to  Penzance  that  the  cm>ri- 
cious  Cornish  weather  completdy  ruined  the  ex- 
pected fete.  Furious  winds  and  continual  rain 
drove  the  fleet  to  the  more  sheltered  Tor  Bay  and 
die  programme,  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  took 
place  there.  Aside  from  the  disappointment  the 
pec^le  of  the  town  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  large 
sums  they  had  spent  in  anticipation  of  the  event 
But  Penzance  is  all  unconscious  of  the  fate  in  store 
for  it;  its  streets  are  thronged  and  it  is  fairly  ablaze 
with  die  national  colors  and  elaborate  electrical 
decoradons.  We  thread  our  way  slowly  through 
its  streets  into  the  lonely  indifferent  lane  that  winds 
€fvet  steep  and  barren  hills  to  Land's  End. 
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The  first  sight  of  Lancl*8  End  Hotel,  a  low. 
drab-colored  building  standing  on  the  bleak  head* 
land*  is  apt  to  beget  in  the  wayfarer  who  approaches 
it  at  sunset  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  passed  tfarou{^ 
Penzance  without  stopping  for  the  night  Nor  does 
his  regret  grow  less  when  he  is  assigned  to  iO-fur- 
nished  rooms  with  uncomfortable-looking  beds — 
which,  I  may  say,  do  not  belie  their  looks — or  when 
he  sits  down  to  a  dinner  that  is  only  a  slight  improve- 
ment upon  our  memorable  banquet  at  John 
0*Groats.  But  we  did  not  come  to  Land's  End 
to  find  London  hotel  comforts  and  conveniences, 
but  for  purely  sentimental  reasons,  which  should 
preclude  any  fault-finding  if  accommodations  are 
not  just  to  our  liking.  It  was  our  fancy  to  sp<aid 
a  night  at  both  Land's  Ejid  and  John  O'Groats — 
and  it  must  be  largely  imaginaticm  that  attracts  so 
many  tourists  to  these  widely  separated  localities, 
since  there  are  surely  hundreds  of  bits  of  Elnglish 
and  Scottish  coast  more  picturesque  or  imposing 
than  either. 
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But  here  we  are.  in  any  event,  and  we  go  forth 
in  the  gray  twilight  to  take  note  of  our  turroun<ling8. 
An  old  fellow  who  has  been  watching  us  closely 
since  our  arrival  follows  us  and  in  a  language  diat 
puzzles  us  a  little  urges  the  necessity  of  his  services 
as  guide  if  we  are  to  see  the  wonders  of  Land's 
End.  We  are  i^ad  enough  to  have  his  assistance 
and  he  leads  us  toward  the  broken  clitfs»  thrusting 
their  rugged  bulk  far  into  the  white-capped  waves 
which  come  rolling  landward.  The  sky  and  sea 
are  still  tinged  with  the  hues  of  sunset  and  a  faint 
glow  touches  the  reddish  rocks  along  the  shores.  It 
is  too  late  for  the  inspiring  effect  shown  in  Mr. 
Moran*s  wonderful  picture — had  we  been  an  hour 
earlier  we  might  have  beheld  such  a  scene.  Sub- 
dued purplish  hues  now  prevail  and  a  dark  violet- 
colored  sea  thunders  upon  the  coast.  The  wind  is 
blowing — ^to  our  noti(»it  a  gale,  though  our  old 
guide  calls  it  a  stitf  breeze. 

'*A  *i^  wind,  sir?  Wot  would  you  call  a  wind 
that  piles  up  the  waves  so  you  can*t  see  yonder 
lighthouse,  that's  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  tall? 
That's  wot  rd  call  a  *igh  wind,  sir.  And  you*d 
be  drenched  to  the  skin  in  a  minute  standing  where 
you  are." 

We  revise  our  ideas  of  high  winds  accordingly, 
but  a  stitf  breeze  is  quite  enough  for  us,  especially 
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when  the  oM  man  urgtt  us  to  come  out  upon  what 
teems  to  us  an  exceedingly  piecaiious  perch — be* 
cause  it  is  die  **last  rock  in  En^and.**  It  stands 
almost  sheer  as  a  chimney  with  the  sea  foaming  in 
indescribable  fury  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below, 
and  we  have  to  decline,  de^ite  our  guide's  insist- 
ence diat  we  are  missing  the  chi^  sensaticm  of 
Land's  End.  It  was  no  doubt  this  identical  spot 
which  so  impressed  J<Jm  Wesley,  who  visited 
Land's  End  in  1743,  when  he  made  his  famous 
preaching  tour  in  Gmiwall. 

*lt  was  an  awful  sight,'*  he  wrote.  **But  how 
wiO  this  melt  away  when  God  ariseth  in  judgment 
The  sea  breath  doth  indeed  boil  like  a  pot  One 
would  indeed  think  the  sea  to  be  hoaryl  But 
though  they  swell,  they  cannot  prevail  He  shall 
set  the  bounds  ^lich  they  cannot  pass  I"  But  the 
great  preacher  did  not  say  whether  he  stood  on 
the  '*last  rock"  or  not 

We  follow  our  guide  in  a  strenuous  scramble 
over  the  huge  rocks  to  reach  particular  viewpoints, 
and,  mdeed,  there  are  many  awe-inspiring  vistas  of 
roaring  ocean  and  rock-bound  coast  Eveiywfaere 
the  sea  attacks  the  shore  in  seeming  fury,  the  great 
foam-crested  waves  sweeping  against  die  jagged 
edges  and  breaking  into  a  deluge  of  salt  spray. 

*l've  seen  more  than  one  ship  go  to  pieces  on 
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these  rocks  in  winter  stoims/*  says  our  guide.  **At 
the  last  wreck  twenty-seven  lives  were  lost  I 
recovered  one  body  myself — a  fine  Spanish-looking 
gentleman  six  feet  three  mches  tall/*  he  goes  on. 
with  an  evident  relish  for  gruesome  details. 

*The  winter  storms  must  be  terrible,  mdeed,** 
we  venture. 

"You  can*t  imagine  how  dreadful,**  he  answers. 
**rve  seen  the  sea  so  rough  that  for  three  months 
no  boat  could  reach  yonder  lighthouse  a  mile  away; 
but  the  keeper  was  lucky  to  have  food  and  he  kept 
his  light  shining  all  the  time.  It*s  a  dreary,  lonely 
country  in  winter  time,  but  more  people  would 
come  if  they  only  knew  what  an  awful  sight  it  is 
to  see  the  sea  washing  over  these  headlands.'* 

The  same  story  is  told — ^in  more  polished  lan- 
guage— by  a  writer  who  spent  the  winter  in  Corn- 
wall and  often  visited  LiAd*s  Elnd  on  stoimy  nights: 
**The  raving  of  the  wind  among  the  rocks;  the  dark 
ocean — exceedingly  dark  except  when  the  flying 
clouds  were  broken  and  the  stars  shining  m  the 
clear  spaces  touched  the  big  black  mcoming  waves 
with  a  steely  gray  light;  the  jagged  isolated  rocks, 
on  which  so  many  ships  have  been  shattered,  rising 
in  awful  blackness  from  the  spectral  foam  that  ap^ 
peared  and  vanished  and  appeared  again;  the  mul- 
titudinous hoarse  sounds  of  the  sea,  with  throbbing 
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and  hoDow  booming  noises  in  the  caverns  beneath 
— all  together  served  to  bring  back  something  of 
the  old  vanished  picture  or  vision  of  Bolerium  as 
we  first  imagine  it.  The  glare  from  the  various 
lighdiouses  visible  at  this  pdnt  only  served  to 
heighten  the  inexpressibly  sombre  effect,  since  shin- 
ing from  a  distance  they  make  the  gIo(Hny  world 
appear  vaster.  Down  in  the  south,  twenty-^ve 
miles  away,  the  low  clouds  were  lit  up  at  short 
intervals  by  wide  white  flashes,  as  of  sheet  lightning, 
from  the  Lizard  light,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
lights,  the  reflection  of  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  at  sea.  hi  front 
of  the  Land's  End  promontory,  within  five  miles 
of  it,  was  the  angry  red  glare  from  the  Longships 
tower,  and  further  away  to  the  left  the  ^lite  revolv- 
ing light  of  the  Wolf  lighthouse.** 

Darkness  has  fallen  and  almost  blotted  out  the 
wild  surroundings  save  for  the  gleams  which  flash 
from  the  lighthouses  across  the  somber  waters.  We 
wend  our  way  back  to  our  inn  to  rest  as  best  we 
may  in  anything  but  comfortable  beds  after  an  un- 
usually strenuous  day;  we  have  traveled  but  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  since  leaving  Plymouth 
in  the  morning,  but  we  have  seen  so  much  and  had 
such  varied  experiences  that  we  have  a  dim  feding 
of  having  come  many  times  as  far. 
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A  glorious  mommg  gives  us  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  wild  coast  at  its  best  A  dark  blue  sea 
is  breaking  on  die  reddish  brown  rocks  and  chafing 
into  white  foam  at  their  feet  We  wander  out  on 
the  headland  to  get  a  farewell  glimpse  of  the  scene 
— ^for  there  is  little  to  tempt  one  to  Imger  at  LiAd*s 
End;  you  may  see  it  all  at  a  sunset  and  sunrise. 
There  is  no  historic  ruin  on  the  spot«  and  surely 
any  thought  of  the  hotel  will  hasten  your  departure 
if  you  ever  had  any  intention  of  lingering. 

Sennan,  a  forlorn  collection  of  stone  huts  about 
a  mile  from  Land's  Elnd,  is  worth  noting  only  as  a 
type  of  the  few  tiny  villages  in  the  bit  of  barren 
country  beyond  Penzance  and  St  Ives.  There  is 
nothing  to  catch  the  artistic  eye  m  these  bleak  little 
places;  they  lack  the  quaintness  of  Polperro  or  St 
Ives  and  the  coziness  and  color  of  the  flower-em- 
bowered cottages  of  Somerset  and  Hampshire.  The 
isolated  farmhouses  show  the  same  characteristics 
and  a  description  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  one  of 
these  during  the  winter  months  is  full  of  interest: 

**Life  on  these  small  farms  is  incredibly  rough. 
One  may  guess  what  it  is  like  from  the  outward 
aspect  of  such  places.  Elach,  it  is  true,  has  its 
own  individual  character*  but  they  are  all  pretty 
much  alike  in  their  dreaiy*  naked  and  almost 
squalid  appearance.  Each,  too,  has  its  own  an- 
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cient  Comish  name,  tome  of  these  very,  fine  or  very 
pretty,  but  you  are  tempted  to  rename  them  in  your 
own  mind  Deadation  Farm,  Dreary  Farm,  Stony 
Farm,  Bleak  Farm  and  Hungry  Farm.  The  farm- 
house is  a  small,  low  place  and  invariably  bdlt  of 
granite,  with  no  garden  or  bush  or  flower  about  it 
The  one  I  stayed  at  was  a  couple  of  centuries  old, 
but  no  one  had  ever  thought  of  growing  anything, 
even  a  marigold,  to  soften  its  bare,  harsh  aspect. 
The  house  itself  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  outhouses  clustered  round  it  Several  times  on 
coming  back  to  the  house  in  a  hurry  and  not  exer- 
cising proper  care  I  found  I  had  made  for  the  wrong 
door  and  got  into  the  cow-house,  or  pig-house,  or 
a  shed  of  some  sort,  instead  of  mto  the  human 
habitation.  The  cows  and  other  animals  were  all 
about  and  you  came  through  deep  mud  into  the 
living-room.  The  pigs  and  fowls  did  not  come 
in  but  were  otherwise  free  to  go  where  they  liked. 
The  ro<Mns  were  very  low;  my  hair,  when  I  stood 
erect,  just  brushed  the  beams;  but  the  living-nxmi 
or  kitchen  was  spacious  for  so  small  a  house,  and 
had  the  wide  old  open  fireplace  still  common  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Any  other  foim  of  fireplace 
would  not  be  suitable  when  the  fuel  consists  of 
furze  and  turf.** 

Such  are  the  towns  and  farmhouses  of  this  far- 
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tliest  G>rawall  tcxlay — a  country  once  ptOBpetom 
an  account  of  tin  and  copper  mines  which  are  all 
now  abandoned.  I  doubt  if  diere  is  a  more  poverty-* 
stricken  rural  section  in  the  Kingdom  than  G>m- 
wall.  I  noted  in  a  paper  edited  by  a  socialist  candi* 
date  for  the  House  of  Commons  a  curious  oud>ur8t 
over  a  donation  made  by  the  king  to  the  poor  of 
Cornwall,  ^lich  was  acccxnpanied  by  a  little  hom-* 
ily  6rom  His  Majesty  on  the  necessity  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries helping  themselves.  The  article  is  so  sig" 
nificant  in  the  light  it  throws  on  certain  social  con- 
ditions and  as  illustrating  a  greater  degree  of  free- 
dom of  q>eech  than  is  generally  supposed  to  exist 
in  Elngland  that  I  feel  it  worth  quoting: 

'^Although  we  do  not  doubt  the  Kjng*s  longing 
to  help  all  his  people,  we  must  be  forgiven  if  we 
refuse  to  be  impressed  by  his  apparent  mtensity 
of  feeling.  Not  that  we  blame  the  King.  In  order 
to  feel  decently  about  the  poor,  one  must  have 
*had  some,*  so  to  zpeak.  And  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  King  George  knows  much  ccmceming 
the  objects  of  his  sympathy,  when  we  consider  the 
annual  financial  circumstances  of  his  own  cmnpact 
little  family.  In  the  year  that  is  ending  they  will 
have  drawn  between  them  the  helpful  pittance  of 
six  hundred  diirty-four  thousand  pounds.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  mcome  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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derived  frcmi  the  revenues  of  die  Duchy  of  Com* 
walL  And  even  if  dus  sum  has  been  badly  drained 
by  Yuletide  beneficence  (as  faindy  direatened  in 
die  Church  Army  dcmadon)  die  New  Year  wiD 
bring  sure  rq>leni8hment  of  die  royal  purse. 

"We  should  not  have  felt  called  upon  to  men- 
tion these  litde  details  were  it  not  for  the  offensive 
phrase — ^*inay  they  show  their  gratitude  by  mdustry 
and  vigorous  efforts  to  help  diemseives.*  How  can 
the  poor  devils  who  live  m  the  foetid  hovels  which 
dot  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  *help  themselves?* 
Out  of  their  shameful  earnings — ^\^en  they  have 
any  earnings — they  must  first  pay  toll  to  the  bloated 
rent-roll  of  the  King's  infant  son.  Out  of  their 
constant  penury  they  must  help  to  provide  an  extrav- 
agant Civil  List,  to  enable  their  Monarch  to  lec- 
ture on  self-help  at  the  end  of  a  donation  of  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Help  themselves?  Show  their  grati- 
tude? How  can  they  help  themselves  when  the 
earth  was  stolen  from  them  before  their  birth,  yAkcn 
their  tools  of  production  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  a  group  of  moneyed  parasites, 
when  their  laws  are  made  and  administered 
by  the  class  which  lives  on  their  labours 
and  fattens  on  their  helplessness?  Show  dieir 
gratitude?  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  I 
What  have  they  to  be  grateful  ior — diese  squalid, 
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dependent,  but  alwajrs  necessary  outcasts  of  our 
civilization?** 

I  fear  this  is  pretty  much  of  a  digression,  though 
I  think  an  mteresting  one.  Not  all  of  Cornwall 
shows  evidence  of  such  poverty — the  country  stead- 
ily  improves  as  we  hasten  to  the  fine  old  town  of 
Truro  and  there  is  much  good  country  beyond. 
Though  we  have  come  but  diirty-^  miles  from 
LiAd's  Elnd,  the  indiqxmtion  of  one  of  our  party 
makes  it  advisable  to  pause  in  the  old  Cornish  cap- 
ital, where  we  may  be  sure  of  comfortable  quarters 
at  the  Red  Lion. 

We  find  this  a  commodious,  substantial  struc- 
ture, built  about  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  with 
a  fine  entrance  hall  frcxn  which  a  black-oak  stair- 
way leads  to  the  upper  floors.  Its  accommodations 
and  service  seem  to  average  with  the  best  provin- 
cial hotels  in  towns  the  size  of  Truro,  and,  alto- 
gether, the  Red  Lion  is  perhaps  as  good  a  place 
to  spend  a  day  of  enforced  idleness  as  one  is  likely 
to  ccxne  across. 

The  town  itself  has  little  enough  to  mterest  the 
stranger,  as  I  found  in  wandering  about  for  some 
houn.  Even  the  splendid  cathedral  lacks  antiquity 
and  historic  association,  for  it  still  wants  a  few  fin- 
ishing touches.  It  has  been  about  thirty  years  in 
building  and  more  than  a  million  dollars  has  been 
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expended  in  die  worL  The  exterior  confionns  to 
the  best  early  Elne^  traditions,  the  most  striking 
feature  being  the  three  splendid  towers — die  cen-* 
tral  one  rising  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  The  interior  is  some^^t  glaring  and  bare, 
owing  largely  to  the  absence  of  stained-^^ass  win- 
dows, of  which  diere  are  only  a  few.  A  portion 
of  the  old  parish  church  is  included  in  the  building 
and  contains  a  few  ancient  monuments  of  little  im- 
portance.  On  the  \^ole,  Truro  Cathedral  is  a 
fine  exanq>le  of  modem  church  architecture  and 
proves  that  the  art  is  not  a  lost  one  Iqr  any 
means.  I  was  fortunate  in  h^>pening  to  be  inside 
during  an  organ  rehearsal  and  more  majestic  and 
inspiring  music  I  never  heard  than  the  solemn  melo- 
dies  which  filled  the  vast  vacant  building. 

We  are  ready  for  the  road  after  a  day^s  sojourn 
in  Truro,  and  depart  in  a  steady  rain  which  con- 
tinues until  nightfall.  Our  road — ^which  we  have 
traversed  before — by  way  of  St  Cdumb  Major  and 
Camelford  to  Launceston,  is  hilly  and  heavy  and  in 
the  pouring  rain  we  make  cfsly  slow  progress.  The 
gray  mist  envelops  the  landscape;  but  it  matters 
litde,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  road  runs  between 
the  dirt  fences  I  have  described  heretofore,  which 
shut  out  much  of  the  country,  even  on  fine  dajrs. 
St.  G>lumb  and  Camelford  are  dreary,  angular  litde 
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towns  stretching  closely  along  the  highroacL  quite 
unattractive  m  fine  weather  and  under  present  con- 
ditions positively  ugly.  Camelford,  some  say,  is 
the  Camelot  of  the  Arthurian  romance  but  surely 
no  vestige  of  romance  lingers  about  it  to-day.  From 
here  we  make  a  wild  dash  across  die  moor  to 
Launceston — ^the  rain  is  falling  more  heavily  and 
the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  Our  meter  seldom 
registers  under  forty  miles,  a  pace  that  lands  us 
quickly  at  the  door  of  the  White  Hart;  we  are 
damp  and  cold  and  the  old  inn  seems  a  timely 
haven,  mdeed.  A  change  of  raiment  and  warm 
luncheon  makes  us  feel  more  at  peace  with  the 
worid,  but  we  do  not  muster  courage  to  venture 
out  in  the  stoim  agam.  Perhaps  if  we  could  have 
foreseen  that  the  following  day  would  be  no  better, 
we  should  have  resumed  our  journey.  Indeed,  the 
next  morning  the  storm  that  drove  the  fleet  away  from 
Penzance  was  m  full  sway  over  Cornwall  and  a 
dreary,  rain-swept  country  it  was.  The  road  north- 
ward to  Holsworthy  and  Great  Torrington  is  little 
else  but  a  narrow  and  hilly  lane,  though  as  dreary  a 
section  as  one  will  find  in  Cornwall  or  Devon,  and 
here,  also,  the  hedges  intercept  our  view  much  of 
the  way.  The  towns,  too,  are  quite  devoid  of 
interest  save  die  fine  Perpendicular  church  which 
towers   over   Holsworthy.      Bid^ord,    famous   m 
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Kingaley  t  "Westward  Hoi"  and  Bamstapk  with 
its  potteries  which  produce  the  cheap  but  not  inartis- 
tic '*Barum  ware,**  we  have  visited  before  and  both 
have  much  wc^rth  seeing.  We  are  now  out  of  the 
zone  of  the  storm  and  the  weather  is  more  tolerable; 
we  have  really  been  suffering  frcHn  the  cold  in  mid- 
summer— not  an  uncommon  thing  in  Britain. 

There  are  two  first-class  old  inns  at  Taunton — 
on  different  occasions  people  of  the  town  had 
assured  us  that  each  was  the  best — and  though 
Baedeker  gives  the  Londcm  the  preference  and 
honors  it  with  the  much  coveted  star,  we  thought 
the  Castle  equally  good.  It  is  a  gray-stone,  ivy- 
covered  building  near  the  castle  and  if  our  limcheon 
may  be  taken  as  an  index,  its  service  is  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

A  little  way  out  of  Taunton  we  notice  a  monu- 
ment a  sh(M  distance  from  the  roadside  and  easily 
identify  it  6rom  pictures  which  we  have  seen  as 
the  memorial  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  King  Alfred  over  the  Danes  at  Sedgemoor.  In 
olden  times  this  whole  section  was  a  vast  marsh  in 
which  was  the  Isle  of  Athehey,  surrounded  by  an 
almost  impenetrable  morass.  The  king  and  a  band 
of  faithful  followers  built  a  causeway  to  the  island, 
which  served  as  a  retreat  while  marshalling  sufficient 
force  to  cope  with  the  invaders.  The  rally  of  the 
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Saxons  around  the  intrepid  king  finally  resulted  b 
a  signal  victory,  which  brd^e  the  Danish  power 
in  Ejii^and.  Alfred  built  an  abbey  near  the  spot 
as  a  mark  of  pious  gratitude  for  his  success,  but 
scarcely  a  trace  remains  of  the  structure  to-day.  In 
die  same  vicinity  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  the 
famous  incident  of  King  Alfred  and  the  cakes, 
n^iicfa  he  allowed  to  bum  while  watching  them. 
Alfred  was  then  m  hiding,  disguised  as  a  farm 
laborer,  and  received  a  severe  berating  from  the 
angiy  housewife  for  his  carelessness. 

But  Sedgemoor  is  historic  in  a  double  sense,  for 
here  the  oxiflict  occurred  between  the  forces  of 
James  11.  and  the  ill-foted  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to 
which  we  have  previously  referred.  The  rebels 
planned  a  night  attack  on  the  royal  army,  and, 
knowing  diat  carelessness  and  debauchery  would 
prevail  in  the  king^s  camp  on  Sunday,  they  chose 
that  day  for  the  assault.  The  accidental  discharge 
of  a  pistol  gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
assailants  and  they  had  the  farther  misfortune  to 
be  hopeless^  entangled  m  the  deep  drainage  ditches 
which  then  (as  now)  intersected  the  valley.  The 
result  was  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the  Duke*s  follow- 
ers, of  whom  a  thousand  were  slain.  Monmouth 
himself  was  discovered  by  his  enemies  after  two 
days'  search,  hiding  in  a  ditch,  and  was  duly  exe- 
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cuted  in  London  Tower.  Some  five  hundred  of 
his  followers — mostly  ignorant  peasants — ^were 
hanged  at  Taunton  and  DcMrchester  by  orders  of 
the  infamous  Jefreys.  This  battle,  which  tock 
place  on  Sunday*  July  5»  1585,  was  the  last  of 
any  consequence  to  be  foui^t  on  English  soil  The 
historic  field  to<lay  is  green  and  proq>erous-looking 
and  the  only  indication  that  it  was  once  a  marshy 
fen  is  the  ditches  which  drain  its  surplus  waters. 

We  pass  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  which  mi|^t 
well  detain  us  had  we  not  visited  them  previously, 
for  in  all  En^and  there  are  few  towns  richer  m  tra- 
dition and  history  than  the  former;  and  the  latter's 
cathedral  no  well-inf oimed  traveler  would  widi  to 
miss.  Bath,  we  know  from  several  previous  so* 
joums,  affords  an  unequalled  stopping-place  for  the 
night  and  we  soon  renew  acquaintance  at  tfie  Em- 
pire Hotel,  yfhat  we  are  now  fairly  well  known. 
Our  odcxneter  shows  an  unusually  Icmg  day*s  run, 
much  of  which  was  under  trying  conditions  of  road 
and  weather.  This  hotel  belongs  to  a  syndicate 
which  owte  several  others,  m  London  and  at  var- 
ious resorts  throughout  the  country.  A  guest  ^o 
enters  into  a  contract  may  stay  the  year  round  at 
these  hotels  for  a  surprisingly  low  figure,  going  from 
one  to  the  other  according  to  his  pleasure — to  Folke- 
stone, for  instance,  if  he  widies  the  seaside,  or  to 
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London  if  he  inclines  towards  die  metn^>olis. 
Many  English  people  of  leisure  avail  diemselves  of 
this  plan,  which,  it  would  seem,  has  its  advantages 
in  somewhat  relieving  die  monotony  of  life  in  a 
single  hotel 

Though  we  have  been  in  Bath  several  times, 
scxnediing  has  always  interfered  with  our  plan  to 
visit  the  abbey  church  and  we  resolve  to  make 
amends  before  we  set  out  Londonward.  There 
are  few  statelier  church  edifices  in  die  island — the 
"Lantern  of  England,**  as  the  guide-books  style  it, 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  windows.  These  are 
mainly  modem  and  prove  diat  die  art  of  making 
stained  glass  is  far  from  lost,  as  has  sometimes  been 
insisted.  So  predominating  are  die  windows,  in 
fact,  diat  one  writer  declares,  ""It  is  the  beauty  of 
a  flower  a  litde  overblown,  diough  it  has  its  chamis 
just  die  same.**  The  most  remarkable  of  aU  is  die 
great  western  group  of  seven  splendid  windows 
illustrating  biblical  subjects  in  wonderfully  harmon- 
ious colors.  As  may  be  imagined,  die  interior  is 
unusually  well  lighted,  though  die  soft  color  tones 
prevent  any  garidi  effect  The  intricate  tracery  of 
die  fine  fan  vaulted  ceiling  is  clearly  brought  out 
and  also  the  delicate  carving  on  the  screen — a  mod- 
em restoration,  by  the  way.  The  monuments  are 
tasteless  and,  in  the  main,  of  little  importance,  diough 
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our  attention  is  natural  arrested  by  a  memorial 
to  *'William  Bingham,  Senator  of  the  United  States 
of  America,**  who  died  at  Badi  in  1804. 

The  exterior  of  the  abbey — they  tell  us — has 
many  architectural  defects,  though  diese  are  not 
apparent  to  the  layman.  The  walk  are  supported 
by  flying  buttresses  and  the  west  front  shows  cur- 
ious sculptures  representing  die  angek  upoa  Jacob's 
ladder.  The  tower,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  in  height,  is  a  pure  example  of  English  Perpen- 
dicular and  is  rather  peculiar  in  that  it  is  oblong 
rather  than  square. 

As  we  leave  the  town  we  cannot  but  admire  its 
cleanliness  and  beautiful  location.  It  skirts  bodi 
banks  of  die  River  Avon  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheater  of  wooded  hills.  To  our  notion  it  is 
the  finest  of  inland  English  resort  towns  and  certainly 
ncme  has  a  more  varied  past,  nor  has  any  odier 
figured  so  extensively  m  literature.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  London  by  road,  and  is  a 
favorite  goal  for  the  motorist  from  that  city. 

The  road  to  London  is  a  fine  broad  highway 
leading  through  Marlborough  and  Reading.  It 
proves  a  splendid  farewell  run  to  our  third  long  mo- 
tor tour  through  Britain;  we  have  covered  in  all 
nearly  twenty  diousand  miles  of  highways  and  by- 
ways during  vaiying  weadier.     If  there  has  been 
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much  sunshine,  there  have  also  been  weeks  of  rain 
and  many  lowering  gloomy  days.  There  is  scarce 
an  historic  shrine  of  importance  m  die  Kingdom 
that  has  escaped  us  and  we  haye  visited  hundreds 
of  odd  comers  not  even  mentioned  in  die  guide- 
books. And,  best  of  aU,  we  have  come  to  know 
the  people  and  have  gained  omsiderable  familiarity 
widi  their  institutions,  which  has  not  lessened  our 
respect  and  admiration  for  die  Motherland.  Indeed, 
I  feel  that  our  eq>erience  sufficiendy  warrants  a 
chapter  on  the  Elnglish  at  home — as  we  saw  diem 
— and  I  make  no  apology  for  concluding  this  book 
with  such.  It  is  not  free  from  criticism,  I 
know,  but  could  an  honest  observer  write  more  fav- 
orably of  our  own  country — if  conditions  were  such 
that  he  might  tour  our  populous  states  as  thor- 
oughly as  we  have  done  Britain? 

Our  last  day  on  die  road  fulfills  the  ideal  of 
En^^ish  midsummer;  the  storm  has  passed,  leaving 
the  country  fresh  and  bright;  green  fields  alternate 
with  the  waving  gold  of  die  ripening  harvest,  and 
here  and  there  we  pass  an  old  village  or  a  solitary 
cottage  by  the  roadside — all  typical  of  the  rural 
England  we  have  come  to  love  so  much.  We 
drive  leisurely  over  the  fine  road  and  linger  an  hour 
or  two  in  Marlborough  after  limcheon  at  the  Ailes- 
bury  Arms,  whose  excellence  we  have  proven  on 
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previous  occasions.  We  find  an  antique-shop  here 
with  a  store  of  old  silver  diat  rivals  our  discoveiy 
m  Largo*  and  the  prices  asked  are  no  higher. 

From  Reading  we  follow  die  Thames  River 
road*  which  for  some  miles  skirts  die  very  thore 
of  the  historic  stream  and  passes  within  a  distant 
view  of  the  towers  of  Windsor,  rising  in  all  their 
romantic  majesty  against  die  sunset  sky.  From 
Windsor  we  follow  the  familiar  road  to  die  heart 
of  the  teeming  metropolis  and  our  third  long  motor 
pilgrimage  in  Summer  Britain  is  at  its  close. 
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XX 

THE  BNQUSH  AND   THEIR  INSTITUTIONS 

One  who  has  spent  many  mcmths  in  die  United 
Kingdom,  traveling  about  twenty  thousand  miles 
by  motor  and  considerably  by  train,  and  who  has 
met  and  conversed  with  the  common  people  of 
every  section  of  the  country  in  the  most  retired  nooks 
and  in  metropolitan  cities,  may,  I  hope  without  un- 
due assumption,  venture  a  few  remariu  on  the  Eng- 
lish pec^le  and  their  institutions.  One  would  be  a 
dull  observer  indeed  if  he  did  not,  with  the  impor- 
tunities which  we  had,  see  and  learn  many  things 
concerning  present-day  Britain. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  American  writers,  even 
of  recent  date,  to  aUege  that  a  general  dislike  of 
Americans  exists  in  the  Kingdom;  and  it  would  not 
be  very  strange  if  this  should  be  true,  considering 
the  manner  m  which  many  Americans  conduct 
themselves  while  abroad.  Our  own  experience  was 
that  such  an  idea  is  not  well  founded.  In  all  our 
wanderings  we  saw  no  evidence  whatever  of  such 
dislike.  In  Elngland  everyone  knows  an  American 
at  sight  and  had  there  been  the  slightest  unfriendli- 
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ness  towards  Americans  as  a  class,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  apparent  to  us  during  such  a  tour 
as  our  own.  I  think  many  incidents  cited  in  this 
as  well  as  in  my  former  books  go  to  prove  that  the 
reverse  is  true,  but  these  incidents  are  on^  a  frac- 
tion of  what  I  might  have  given.  That  a  certain 
uncongeniality,  due  to  a  ditference  in  temperament 
and  lack  of  mutual  understanding,  exists  between 
the  average  American  and  the  average  Englishman, 
we  may  freefy  admit,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to 
view  this  as  personal  dislike  of  each  other.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  even  this  barrier  will  disappear  in 
time,  just  as  the  dislike  and  jealousy  which  really 
did  exist  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  have  disappeared. 
Who  could  now  ccmceive  of  the  situati<»i  diat  moved 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  write  in  '*Our  Old  Home** 
fifty  years  ago: 

**An  American  is  not  apt  to  love  die  Elngiish 
people,  on  whatever  length  of  acquaintance.  I 
fancy  they  would  value  our  regard  and  even  recip- 
rocate it  in  their  ungracious  way  if  we  could  give 
it  to  them,  in  spite  of  all  rebuffs;  but  they  are  beset 
by  a  curious  and  inevitable  infelicity  which  compels 
them,  as  it  were,  to  keep  up  what  diey  consider  a 
wholesome  feeling  of  bitterness  between  themselves 
and  all  other  nations,  eq>ecially  Americans.** 

Of  our  own  experience,  at  least,  we  may  q>eak 
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with  authority.  As  a  result  of  our  several  sojourns 
in  Britain  and  extensive  joumeyings  in  every  part 
of  die  Kingdcmi,  we  came  to  have  only  the  kindest 
regard  for  the  people  and  greater  appreciaticm  of 
their  apparent  good  will.  As  we  became  better  in*- 
formed  we  were  only  die  more  interested  in  the 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Motherland,  and  we 
almost  came  to  fed  something  of  the  pride  and  satis- 
faction that  must  fiU  the  breast  of  the  patriotic 
Englishman  himself.  Nothing  will  serve  more  to 
impress  on  one  die  close  connection  between  the 
two  countries  than  die  common  literature  which 
one  find^  everywhere  in  both;  and  you  will  pass 
scarce  a  town  or  village  on  all  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  Old  Country  that  has  not  its  namesake 
in  America. 

Our  impressions  as  to  the  fairness  and  honesty  of 
the  English  people  generally  were  most  favorable. 
First  of  all,  our  dealings  with  hotels  were  perhaps 
the  most  numerous  of  our  business  transactions. 
Never  to  my  recollection  did  we  inquire  in  advance 
the  price  of  accommodations,  and  I  recaU  scarcely 
a  single  instance  where  we  had  reason  to  believe 
this  had  been  taken  advantage  of.  This  was  indeed 
in  striking  contrast  to  our  experience  with  innkeepers 
on  the  Continent  For  an  American  in  possession 
of  a  motor  to  take  up  quarters  in  the  average  French 
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or  German  hotel  widiout  close  bargaming  and  an 
exact  understanding  as  to  charges  would  soon  mean 
financial  ruin  to  the  tourist  of  moderate  means.  We 
could  give  almost  as  good  report  oi  the  many  Eng- 
lish shopkeepers  widi  whom  we  dealt — there  was 
no  evidence  of  any  attempt  to  overcharge  us  on 
account  of  being  tourists.  Nor  did  I  ever  have  a 
cab  or  carriage-driver  try  to  exact  more  dian  was 
coming  to  him — ^though  of  course  a  small  extra  fee 
is  always  expected— certainly  a  contrast  widi  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  ^ere  it  is  always  hazard- 
ous to  get  into  a  cab  without  an  iron-dad  agree- 
ment with  the  driver.  Perhaps  die  credit  for  this 
state  of  affairs  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  die 
honesty  of  the  Elnglish  Jehus  as  to  a  public  senti- 
ment which  will  not  tolerate  robbery.  New  should 
I  fail  to  mention  that  in  twenty  thousand  miles  of 
touring  our  car  was  left  unguarded  hundreds  of 
times  with  much  movable  prc^rty  m  it,  and 
during  our  whole  journey  we  never  lost  the  value 
of  a  farthing  from  theft 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  say  that  the  average  Elnglish- 
roan  is  insular — but  this  became  much  more  to  us 
than  mere  hearsay  before  we  left  the  country.  The 
vision  of  few  of  the  pec^le  extends  beyond  die 
Island,  and  we  might  almost  say,  beyond  an  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  There  is  a  great  dismcUna- 
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tion  to  get  out  of  an  established  groove;  outude  of 
certain  classes  there  appears  to  be  little  ambition  to 
traveL  I  know  of  one  intelligent  young  man  of 
thirty  who  had  never  seen  salt  water — nowhere  in 
Ejigland  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant.  I  was 
told  that  a  journey  from  a  country  town  in  Scotland 
or  North  England  to  London  is  an  event  in  a  life- 
time with  almost  any  one  of  the  natives.  The  world 
beyond  the  confines  of  England  is  vague  indeed; 
Germany,  the  universal  bugbear,  is  best  known  and 
cordially  hated,  but  of  America  only  the  haziest 
notions  prevail.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  has  any 
conception  of  our  distances  and  excepting  possibly 
a  dozen  cities,  one  town  in  America  is  quite  as  un- 
known as  another. 

Akin  to  this  insularity  is  the  lack  of  enterprise 
and  adaptability  everywhere  noticeable — a  clinging 
to  outworn  customs  and  methods.  Since  the  Elng- 
lish  vision  does  not  extend  to  the  outer  world,  but 
little  seems  to  be  expected  or  even  desired  of  it. 
There  is  not  the  constant  desire  for  improvement, 
and  the  eager  seeking  after  some  way  to  do  things 
quicker  and  better — so  characteristic  of  America — 
is  usually  wanting.  An  American  manufacturer 
will  discard  even  new  machinery  if  something  more 
efficient  comes  out,  but  an  Englishman  only  thinks 
of  making  his  present  machine  last  to  the  very  limit 
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of  endurance.  A  friend  told  me  of  a  relative  of  his 
who  boasted  that  in  his  mill  a  steam  engme  had  been 
running  fifty  years;  it  never  occurred  to  the  mill- 
owner  that  the  old  engme  ahnost  yearly  ate  up  die 
cost  of  a  new  one  on  account  of  mefficiency  and 
wasted  fuel. 

Often  in  garages  where  I  took  my  car  to  have 
it  cleaned  and  oiled,  I  could  not  help  noting  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  workmen.  At  times  I  had  die 
engine  crank  case  removed  and  cleaned  and  this 
one  little  thing  gave  a  painful  insight  into  the  methods 
of  the  English  workman.  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  removing  and  replacing  the  dust  shield  under 
the  engme — simply  snapping  six  spring  catches  out 
of  and  into  position.  Yet  I  have  seen  one  or  even 
two  men  crawl  around  under  die  car  for  a  half 
hour  or  more  in  performing  this  simple  operation. 
In  replacing  the  oil  reservoir  and  pump  I  found  that 
nothing  would  take  the  place  of  personal  supervis- 
ion— a  cotter  pb,  gasket  or  what  not  would  surely 
be  left  out  to  give  further  trouble.  Repairing  an 
American  car  in  a  provincial  town  would  be  a  seri- 
ous job  unless  die  owner  or  his  driver  were  able  to 
ovorsee  and  direct  die  work. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  left  England  with  decidedly 
favorable  impressions  of  die  country  and  people;  so 
much  so  that  I  doubt  not  many  of  our  fellow'-coun- 
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faymen  would  think  us  unduly  prejudiced.  But  aO 
this  did  not  bhnd  us  to  the  fact  that  England  in 
many  regards  is  in  a  distinctly  bad  way  and  that 
a  thorough  awakening  must  come  if  she  is  to  avoid 
sure  decadence.  Indeed*  there  are  many*  chief 
among  them  distinguished  Elnglishmen  and  colonials* 
who  aver  that  such  decadence  has  already  begun* 
but  there  is  much  ditference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
cause  and  as  to  what  may  best  check  its  progress. 

If  I  were  to  give  my  own  humble  opinion  as  to 
the  chief  disadvantage  from  which  the  country  suf- 
fers and  the  most  depressing  influence  on  national 
character*  I  Aould  place  feudalism  first  of  all  and 
by  this  I  mean  die  ^tem  of  inherited  titles*  offices 
and  entailed  estates.  I  know  that  the  government  of 
the  Kingdom  is  regarded  as  one  of  great  efficiency 
and  stability*  and  I  think  justly  so;  and  this  is  often 
urged  by  apologists  for  the  f oidal  system.  But  die 
Rnglishman  is  slow  to  learn  diat  just  as  stable  and 
quite  as  efficient  government  may  be  had  without 
the  handicap  of  outworn  medievalism.  That  die 
present  qrstem  seems  to  work  well  in  England  is 
not  due  to  any  inherent  merit  it  may  possess*  but  to 
the  homogeneity  of  the  nation*  and  to  a  universal 
spirit  of  law-abiding  that  would  insure  success  for 
almost  any  respectable  type  of  government.    It  does 

not  work  well  in  Ireland  and  never  has;  and  it  has 
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substantially  been  abandoned  in  fht  self-goveming 
colonies. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  diat  the  questiixi  as  to 
how  the  feudal  system  works  in  government  is  of 
little  consequence  as  compared  with  its  ultimate 
effect  on  national  character  under  modem  condi- 
tions; for  it  is  all  out  of  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
modem  progress,  and  if  it  ever  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose, it  has  well  outlived  it  One  may  justly  claim 
that  the  king  and  the  nobility  have  really  little  to 
do  widi  governing,  especially  since  the  abolition  of 
the  veto  oi  the  House  oi  Lord^;  that  die  will  of 
the  people  finds  eq>ression  m  Elngland  quite  as 
strongly  as  anywhere;  but  even  if  we  admit  this, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  offers  any  argument  in  favor  of 
feudalism.  No  one  can  make  a  tour  of  England 
such  as  ours  and  not  observe  the  spirit  of  servility 
among  the  common  people  due  to  the  mbred  rever- 
ence for  a  tide.  Indeed,  diere  is  no  feeling  in  Eng- 
land that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  or  that 
one  man  is  quite  as  good  as  another  so  long  as  he 
behaves  himself.  A  mere  tide.  Sir,  Duke,  EUurl, 
Lord  or  what-not,  creates  at  once  a  different  order 
of  being  and  the  toadyism  to  such  titular  distinctions 
is  plainly  noticeable  everywhere.  An  earl  or  a  duke 
is  at  our  hotel;  he  may  be  a  bankrupt,  inconse- 
quential fellow,  it  is  true;  he  may  not  have  a  single 
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personal  trait  to  command  respect  and  he  may  not 
be  engaged  m  any  useful  indusbry.  But  diere  is 
much  salaaming  and  everyone  about  the  place  as- 
sumes an  awe-stricken,  menial  attitude,  merely  be* 
cause  die  gendeman  has  the  prefix  EUurl  or  Duke 
— ^there  can  be' no  other  reason.  Is  it  strange  that 
such  a  spirit  causes  the  common  people  to  lose  self- 
reliance  and  yield  up  their  ambition  to  be  anythmg 
more  dum  their  fathers  before  them?  A  propor- 
tion of  the  nobility  may  be  composed  of  men  of 
character  and  ability,  fitted  to  occupy  positions  of 
authority  and  public  responsibility  and  the  present 
king  may  be  all  that  a  king  should  be;  but  the  sys- 
tem is  wrong  and  its  effect  on  Elnglish  character  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  untoward  influence  on  the 
nation. 

I  find  this  view  borne  out  in  a  guarded  way  in 
a  book  recendy  published  by  a  prominent  colonial 
official  who  spent  some  time  in  England.  He  insists 
that  the  lack  of  patriotism,  which  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  observe,  is  due  to  the  present  social  system. 
He  declares  that  the  common  people  take  little  in- 
terest in  national  affairs  and  make  no  study  of  prob- 
lems confronting  the  government.  They  expect  the 
so-called  **upper  classes**  to  do  the  governing  for 
them;  there  is  no  need  to  concern  themselves  over 
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matters  that  must  be  tettlecl  by  a  House  of  Lords 
m  whose  choosing  they  can  have  no  voice. 

Tlie  recruits  to  the  nobility  now  come  ahnost 
exclusively  from  the  wealthy  class;  we  often  have 
flung  in  our  fatces  in  England  the  taunt  that  there 
is  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  America,  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  Abnig^ty  Dollar  is  the  all-prevailing 
passion.  It  may  be  just,  in  the  same  general  way 
that  I  mtend  these  remarks  to  apply  to  Elngland,  but 
we  can  at  least  retort  that  our  oil,  be^,  mining  and 
railway  magnates  cannot  purchase  a  title  and  found 
a  "family,*'  thus  becoming  in  the  public  eye  a  su- 
perior class  of  beings  and  established  as  our  hered- 
itaiy  rulers.  A  wealthy  brewer  may  not  become 
"my  lord**  for  a  ccmsideration,  m  any  event 

A  recent  American  writer  makes  the  curious  apol- 
ogy for  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  legislative  body 
that  it  affords  the  Elnglish  people  the  services  of  die 
most  successful  moneyed  men  in  framing  laws  and 
that  the  sons  of  such  men  are  pn^  sure  to  be 
practical,  weU-trained  fellows  themselves.  He  also 
argues  that  the  families  usually  die  out  in  a  few 
generations,  thus  mtroducing  new  blood  continually 
and  forming,  in  his  estimation,  a  most  capable  legis- 
lative body.  The  preposterous  nature  of  sudi 
statements  can  best  be  shown  by  trying  to  ^ply 
such  a  system  to  the  United  States  Senate.    If  our 
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senators,  for  instance,  were  hereditary  lords,  re- 
cruited from  the  oil,  be^,  brewing,  mining  or  rail' 
way  magnates  aforementi<Mied,  what  might  the 
American  people  expect  from  them?  We  complain 
vigorously  if  any  senator  is  shown  to  be  influenced 
by  such  interests  and  more  than  one  legislator  has 
found  out  to  his  grief  that  such  a  connection  will 
not  be  tolerated.  Suppose  we  had  a  system  that 
put  the  princq>als  themselves  in  a  permanent  legis- 
lative body  and  mvested  them  with  all  the  glamour 
of  **his  grace*'  or  '*my  lord?"  Quite  unthinkable 
— and  yet  such  is  the  system  in  Britain. 

And  these  self-sacrificing  hereditary  legislators  are 
no  fonder  of  bearing  the  real  burdens  of  the  coun- 
try than  our  own  plutocrats  are.  There  is  much 
complamt  in  Elngland  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobil- 
ity are  to  be  found  the  most  flagrant  tax  dodgers 
in  the  Kingdcmi.  Nor  does  this  complaint  lack  for 
vigorous  utterance — a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the 
times,  to  my  notion.  But  recently  a  London  paper 
exploited  the  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  owner  of 
Cardiff  Castle — ^and  most  of  Cardiff,  for  that  matter 
— ^who  returned  his  personal  tax  at  less  than  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  that  included  Cardiff  Castle  and 
grounds,  which  represent  literally  millions  I  Yet  no 
man  in  the  Kingdom  is  better  able  to  afford  pay- 
ment of  his  just  tax  than  this  nobleman.    To  show 
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the  groM  mjustke  of  his  tax,  a  comparison  was  made 
of  the  castle  with  a  humble  tailor  shop  in  Cardiff, 
ninety  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  which  was 
taxed  at  a  higher  figurel  The  newtspapei  in  ques^ 
tion  also  declared  that  this  case  was  typical  of  tax- 
dodging  lords  all  over  the  country. 

That  there  is  a  strong  under-current  against  the 
feudal  system  cannot  be  doubted;  we  found  it 
everyi^ere,  though  at  times  but  half  expressed  and 
again  only  to  be  inferred,  but  it  exists  none  the  less. 
Indeed,  more  recent  developments  have  shown  the 
extent  of  such  sentiment  in  the  overdirow  of  the 
veto  power  of  the  Lx>rds.  This  is  a  great  step  in 
advance,  though  England  would  be  infinitely  the 
gainer  if  the  feudal  ^stem  were  abolished  and  not 
merely  modified.  This  antagonism  does  not  ex- 
tend to  royalty — that  mstitution  escapes  through  die 
popularity  of  the  present  king  and  queen.  But  the 
time  may  come  when  a  weak  and  unpopular  king 
wiU  turn  public  sentiment  against  the  very  keystone 
of  feudalism  and  the  vAkolt  structure  is  likely  to 
fall.  When  one  recoUects  the  furore  that  prevailed 
in  Elngland  when  the  former  king  as  Prince  of  Wales 
was  mixed  up  with  the  Baccarat  scandals,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  royalty  owes  its  existence  to  good 
behavior.  At  that  time  doubt  was  freely  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  prince  would  ever  be  king  of  Eng- 
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landt  but  he  lived  it  all  down  by  his  subsequent 
good  record.  I  had  many  intelligent  men  admit 
that  **yova[  system  of  government  is  right;  we  shall 
come  to  it  some  time/*  or  words  to  that  effect,  and 
we  heard  many  ill-concealed  flings  at  the  nobility. 
'*We  are  all  the  property  of  the  nobility,**  said  one 
intelligent  young  shopman  of  whom  in  the  course 
of  conversation  we  inquired  if  he  owned  his  home. 
"No  one  has  any  chance  to  own  anything  or  be 
anything  in  Elngland.**  And  in  a  prayer-book  at 
Stratford  Church  we  found  the  petition  **for  the 
nobility**  erased  with  heavy  pencil  lines. 

I  give  these  as  typical  of  many  similar  instances, 
but  I  have  no  space  in  this  book  for  discussion  of 
the  impressions  I  record.  A  volume  would  be  re- 
quired should  I  attempt  this.  I  can  only  set  down 
these  random  notes  without  elaborate  argument 
And  yet,  what  could  be  more  convincing  Aat  the 
social  system  of  Elngland  is  wrong  than  the  hope- 
lessness we  found  everywhere  and  the  refrain  that 
we  heard  oftener  than  any  other,  *'A  common  man 
has  no  chance  in  England?**  If  he  is  not  fortunate 
or  a  genius,  there  is  nothing  for  him.  He  must 
either  succumb  to  inevitable  mediocrity  and  poverty 
or  get  away  to  some  new  country  to  gain  the  oppor- 
tunity of  competence  and  social  promotion  in  any 
degree. 
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It  is  to  the  feudal  qrstem  that  can  be  charged 
the  astonishing  state  of  atf  airs  in  England  that  makes 
a  gentleman  of  a  person  with  no  occupation — a 
loafer,  we  would  style  him  in  America — and  so- 
cially degrades  the  useful  citizen  engaged  in  trade. 
On  this  particular  phase  I  will  not  pass  my  own 
comment,  but  quote  from  a  book,  **Wake  Up, 
England,**  by  P.  A.  Vaile,  Premier  of  New  Zea- 
land, lately  issued  by  a  Lond<m  publisher: 

**71iere  is  perhaps  nodiing  in  English  life  so  dis- 
gusting to  a  man  who  has  not  the  scales  iqx>n  his 
eyes  as  the  loathsome  snobbery  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  despise  a  man  because  his  income  is  derived 
from  a  trade  or  business.  It  is  whoUy  mexcusable 
and  contemptible.  Trade,  instead  of  being  consid- 
ered honourable  and  dignified,  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  snob,  a  degradation.  Unfortunately,  snobs  in 
Elngland  are  not  scarce. 

*'71ie  tradesman  is  himself  in  a  great  measure 
to  blame  for  this,  for  he  accepts  humbly  as  his  due 
the  contempt  that  is  meted  out  to  him.  Most  of 
those  who  so  freely  despise  the  poor  necessary  man 
of  trade,  have  a  portion  of  their  savings,  when  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  any,  invested  in  some  large 
millinery  or  pork-butcher*s  business  that  has  been 
floated  mto  a  limited  liability  company — ^yet  to  them 
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the  man  who  earns  their  dividends  is  absolutely 
outside  the  pale. 

**I(  there  is  any  nation  that  I  know  that  is  hope- 
lessly bourgeois,  it  is  Elngland.  Why  can  we  not 
be  manly  enough  to  recognize  the  kict,  to  acknowl- 
edge and  freely  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  very  commonplace  individuals,  mostly 
shopkeepers,  that  it  is  the  shopkeepers  who  have 
made  the  nation  what  she  is,  and  that  commerce  is 
an  occupation  worthy  of  any  gentleman  instead  of 
being  a  calling  which  merits  the  contempt  of  the 
idle,  the  rich  and  the  foolish?** 

If  such  a  condition  prevails  in  Elngland,  it  can 
surely  be  chargeable  to  nothing  else  than  a  system 
which  places  the  stamp  of  superiority  on  the  idler 
and  puts  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  assume  a 
patronizing  air  towards  those  who  are  the  back- 
bone and  mainstay  of  the  nation. 

Hand  in  hand  with  outworn  feudalism  goes  the 
established  church,  of  which  it  is  really  a  part  and 
parcel.  A  state  religion  of  which  a  none  too  re- 
ligious king  may  be  the  head,  and  whose  control 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  politicians  who  are  fre- 
quently without  the  first  qualification  of  churchmen, 
is  an  incongruity  at  best.  If  America  has  proven 
anything,  she  has  demonstrated  that  absolute  separa- 
tion is  best  for  both  church  and  state;  that  true 
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religious  (reedom  and  amity  can  best  be  axiserved 
by  it  But  in  England  the  established  chwch  is  a 
constant  bone  of  contention;  its  supercilious*  holier- 
than-thou  attitude  toward  the  other  churches  is  the 
cause  of  much  heart-burning  and  friction.  It  has 
the  sanction  of  the  state,  the  social  rank,  the  great 
church  buildings  and  the  traditions,  and  forces  other 
Christian  dencHninations  mto  the  attitude  of  the 
poor  and  rather  shabby  relation  of  a  wealthy  aristo- 
crat— the  wealth  in  this  case  not  measured  merely 
in  mcmey.  Qass  distinction,  the  curse  of  Elngland 
everywhere,  is  on^  fomented  by  the  attitude  of  the 
established  church.  In  religious  matters  it  is  not 
human  nature  to  concede  to  anyone  else  superiority, 
and  not  until  the  Qiurch  of  England  places  itself 
on  common  ground  with  its  contemporaries,  will 
true  fraternity  among  the  different  denominations  be 
possible  in  Elngland  as  it  is  rapidly  becoming  in 
America.  I  remember  a  kindly  old  gentleman  who 
showed  us  much  courtesy  m  the  Elnglish  Boston  in 
pointing  out  to  us  the  places  of  mterest,  but  who 
did  not  fall  in  with  our  enthusiasm  over  the  great 
church. 

''Ah,  yes,**  he  said.  'It  once  belonged  to  R<»ne» 
who  grew  arrogant  and  oppressive — and  feQ;  it 
now  belongs  to  a  church  that  is  just  as  arrogant  and 
would  be  as  much  of  an  oppressor  if  she  dared — 
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and  her  downfall  is  just  as  sure."  And  the  enthus- 
iasm with  which  he  pointed  out  the  plain  Wesleyan 
chapel  betrayed  his  own  predilections. 

That  the  educational  system  of  England  is  faulty 
and  inefficient  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  lead- 
ing Elnglish  educators  themselves.  The  constant 
interference  of  the  Churdi  of  England  and  the 
Catholics  with  the  public  schools  is  greatly  respon- 
sible for  the  chaos  of  the  educational  situation  of  the 
country.  Conditions  in  Elngland  are  such  that  a 
most  excellent  public  school  system  might  easi^  be 
maintained.  The  density  of  population  and  the 
perfect  roads  would  make  every  rural  school  easily 
accesnble,  and  there  would  be  distinct  advantages 
not  enjoyed  by  many  American  communities  which 
have  far  better  schools.  But  church  jealousy,  hide- 
bound tradition,  and  the  almost  universal  inefficiency 
of  Eni^Bsh  school-teachers,  are  obstacles  hard  to 
overcome.  I  cannot  discuss  so  great  a  question  m 
the  limits  of  a  short  chapter,  but  the  testimony  of 
the  most  representative  Elnglish  educators  may  be 
found  m  the  report  of  the  commission  which  visited 
American  schools  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Mosely. 

That  Ejigland,  generally  speaking,  is  better  and 
more  efficiently  governed  than  the  United  States  is 
no  proof  that  its  system  is  as  good  as  our  own,  or 
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that  its  possibilities  equal  ours.  It  is  rather  due  to 
the  homogeneity  of  the  masses  and  to  a  more  pre- 
valent respect  for  law  and  authority  among  the  peo- 
pie.  Justice  is  surer  and  swifter  when  the  criminal's 
otfense  is  once  proven  m  the  courts;  but  the  many 
technicalities  and  the  positive  nature  of  proof  re- 
quired enables  a  large  number  of  swindlers  and  ras- 
cals to  keep  at  large.  Dead-beats  wiD  evade  dd>ts, 
irresponsible  tenants  refuse  payment  of  rents  for  in- 
definite periods,  and  petty  swindlers  go  quite  free 
— all  of  whom  would  be  given  short  shrift  in 
America — simply  because  it  is  a  dangerous  matter 
to  risk  infringing  the  '^rights  of  the  subject'*  and 
thus  lay  oneself  liable  to  heavy  damages  should 
charges  fail  of  proof. 

The  excellence  of  the  British  police  system  is  pro- 
verbial; in  efficiency  and  honesty  of  administration 
it  has  no  paraDel  in  America.  Bribery  and  coinq>- 
tion  among  policemen  are  unknown,  as  Americans 
sometimes  leam  to  their  grief — ^illustrated  by  the 
instance  of  a  rich  New  Yorker  \^ho  offered  a  gold 
coin  to  an  officer  who  had  held  up  his  motor  for 
speeding.  The  offender  was  fined,  not  only  for 
speeding,  but  much  more  heavily  for  attempted 
bribery — as  it  was  justly  regarded  by  the  court. 
From  the  hundreds  of  policemen  of  whom  we  made 
inquiries— often  veiy  stupid,  no  doubt,  to  the  offi- 
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cer — ^we  never  had  an  answer  with  the  slightest 
trace  of  ill  nature  or  impatience.  Frequently  the 
<^cer  gave  us  much  assistance  in  a  friendly  way  and 
information  as  to  places  of  mterest  The  British 
policeman  has  no  swagger  or  ostentation  about  him; 
he  carries  no  weapon — not  even  the  club  so  indis- 
pensible  in  the  States — ^yet  he  will  control  the  riot- 
ous crowds  more  effectively  than  his  American 
brother;  but  we  diould  remember  that  even  a  riot- 
ous Elnglish  mob  has  more  respect  for  law  than  one 
cm  our  side.  He  appears  to  appreciate  thoroughly 
the  value  of  his  position  to  him  personally  and  his 
dignity  as  a  conserver  of  law  and  order,  which  he 
represents  rather  than  some  ward  politician  or 
saloon-keeper. 

And,  speaking  of  saloons — ^public  houses,  they 
call  them  in  Britain — ^the  drink  evil  averages  worse 
than  in  the  United  States.  Tliree  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  go  direcdy  every  year  for  spirituous 
liquors  and  no  statistics  could  show  the  mdirect  cost 
m  pauperism,  suffering  and  crime,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  deleterious  effect  on  the  health  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people.  In  America  liquor  in  the  country 
hotel  is  an  exception,  constandy  becoming  rarer;  in 
Elngland  it  is  the  universal  rule.  Every  hotel  is  quite 
as  much  a  saloon,  in  our  vernacular,  as  a  house  of 
entertainment  for  travelers.     Women  with  children 
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in  tfajdr  anns  frequent  the  low-grade  drink  houses 
and  women  as  bar-maids  serve  the  liquors.  More 
than  once  I  had  to  exercise  great  cauticm  oa  account 
of  reeling  drunken  men  on  the  streets  of  the  smaller 
towns;  but  we  had  only  hearsay  for  it  that  in  the 
slums  of  Liverpool  and  London  one  may  find  hun- 
dreds of  women  dead  drunk.  There  was  much  in- 
dignation over  an  insinuation  made  m  parliament 
against  the  character  of  the  bar-maids,  but  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  many  of  these  women,  surrounded  by 
the  influences  forced  upon  them  by  their  vocation, 
can  lead  a  decent  life  for  any  length  of  time. 

Surely  the  drink  evil  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  a  serious  one  and  deserves  far  more  active  mea^ 
ures  than  are  being  taken  against  it  That  sentiment 
is  slowly  awakening  is  shown  by  the  fi^^t  made  for 
the  **licensing  bill**  which  proposed  a  step,  though 
a  distant  one,  towards  repression  of  the  traffic  That 
the  almost  world-wide  movement  against  the  liquor 
busmess  will  make  headway  in  England  is  reasonably 
certain  and  those  who  have  her  welfare  at  heart  will 
earnestly  hope  that  its  progress  may  be  rapid. 

But  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
my  observations  on  the  liquor  question  in  Britain 
are  broadly  general;  there  are  millions  of  people  in 
the  Kingdom  to  whom  they  do  not  apply,  and  there 
are  whole  sections  which  should  be  excepted  had  I 
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space  to  particularize.  North  Wales,  for  instance, 
has  a  population  that  for  sobriety  and  general  free- 
dom from  the  evils  of  drink  will  rival  any  section  of 
similar  population  any\^ere.  The  mming  towns 
of  Southern  Wales,  however,  are  quite  the  reverse 
in  this  particular. 

While  Wales  is  a  loyal  and  patriotic  part  of  the 
British  Ejnpire,  there  are  many  ways  b  which  the 
pec^le  are  quite  distinct  and  peculiar  as  compared 
with  native  Ejiglishmen.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
pomt  of  ditference  is  consistent  opposition  to  the 
established  church,  which  has  little  support  in 
Wales  and  has  been  practically  forced  upon  the 
Welsh  people  by  the  British  government  Only 
recently  a  measure  for  disestablishment  has  been 
entertained  in  parliament  and  it  is  sure  to  come 
sooner  or  later. 

For  the  people  of  Northern  Wales  we  came  to 
have  the  highest  respect  and  even  regard.  They 
were  universal^  kind  and  courteous  and  their  solici- 
tude for  the  stranger  within  their  gates  seemed  to 
be  more  than  a  mere  desire  to  get  his  money.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  Kingdom  where  one  may  find 
good  accommodations  cheaper,  barring  a  half  dozen 
notable  resorts  in  the  height  of  the  season.  Added 
to  this,  the  beauty  of  the  countiy  and  its  romantic 
and  historic  interest  make  a  combination   of  at- 
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tractions  that  would  l<Nig  detain  one  whose  time 
permitted. 

The  foregoing  observations  about  the  Wdsh  are 
applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  many  sec- 
tions of  England  and  to  most  of  rural  Scotland*  save 
that  in  the  latter  country  hotel  expenses  will  average 
higher. 

A  word  on  hotels  generaUy  may  not  come  amiss 
from  one  whose  eq>erience  has  dealt  with  several 
hundreds  of  them  of  all  classes  and  degrees,  from 
the  country  inn  to  the  pretentious  resort  hotel.  It 
was  our  practice  to  seek  out  the  best  m  every  case, 
since  we  hardly  enjoyed  hotel  life  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions;  but  it  was  largely  saved 
from  monotony  by  the  traditions  which  have  gath- 
ered  about  almost  every  ancient  inn  in  the  Kingdom. 
One  would  miss  much  if  he  did  not  visit  the  old 
inns  such  as  the  Feathers  in  Ludlow,  the  Lygon 
Arms  in  Broadway,  the  Great  White  Horse  in 
Ipswich,  the  King*s  Head  in  Coventry — ^but  I  could 
fill  pages  with  names  alone;  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  missing  a  historic  castle  or  a  cathedral  as  some 
of  the  inns.  It  is  this  sentiment  that  has  led  me  to 
give  the  rather  extended  individual  mention  ac- 
corded in  some  cases. 

As  a  whole,  the  British  hotels  are  comfortable 
and  well  conducted.    Outside  of  London  one  will 
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find  the  menus  rather  restricted  and  usually  quite 
heavy  and  substantial  from  an  American  point  of 
view.  Special  dishes  are  not  easily  obtained  in  the 
country  inns  and  request  for  them  is  not  at  all  en- 
thusiastically received.  Eggs  and  bacon — ^with  the 
latter  very  nearly  answering  the  specification  of  ham 
in  America — ^with  fish,  usually  sole  or  plaice,  and 
tea  or  rather  bad  coffee,  is  the  standard  breakfast 
Fruit  cannot  usually  be  had  even  in  season  without 
preanangement  the  evening  before,  and  then  only 
at  exorbitant  prices.  Strawberries,  for  instance — 
there  are  none  finer  than  the  English  m  season — 
may  be  selling  for  si3q>ence  a  quart,  but  you  wiU  pay 
half  a  crown  extra  for  a  lesser  quantity  served  with 
your  breakfast.  An  assortment  of  cold  meats, 
usually  displayed  on  the  sideboard,  forms  the  basis 
for  luncheon  and  the  very  wise  native  will  go  to 
the  sideboard  and  select  his  own  portions.  Hiere 
wiU  sometimes  be  a  hot  dish  of  meat;  cabbage  and 
potatoes  are  the  standard  vegetables,  the  latter 
cooked  without  seasoning  and  generaDy  poor.  A 
lettuce  salad  and  cheese,  with  stewed  fruit  or  a 
tart,  as  they  style  a  pastry  something  similar  to  an 
American  pie,  will  complete  the  meal — at  least  for 
one  who  does  not  care  for  liquid  refreshments,  which 
may  be  had  in  great  variety.  Dinner  m  the  smaller 
inns  is  usually  served  on  the  table  d*hote  plan.    A 
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very  poor  soup,  a  bit  of  stale  fish — ^mexcusable  m  a 
country  surrounded  by  the  sea;  an  entree,  usually 
a  highly  seasoned  hotch-potch,  or  chicken  and  bacon 
^-often  a  vile  combmaticm — followed  by  some 
heavy,  indigestible  **sweet,**  made  the  standard 
evening  meal.  We  finally  rebelled  against  this  and 
had  many  a  lively  tilt  with  the  manageress  in  our 
efforts  to  get  a  plain  meal  of  eggs,  tea,  bread  and 
butter  and  perhaps  a  chop.  In  some  of  the  resort 
hotels  our  demands  caused  positive  consternation  and 
in  more  than  one  case  had  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
proprietor  himself.  The  difficulty  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  disarrangement  of  the  regime;  the  table  d* 
bote  meal  was  ready,  though  often  stale  and  cold, 
and  one  waiter  by  foDowing  the  fixed  routine  could 
serve  a  dozen  people,  while  our  simple  wants  usually 
disarranged  the  whole  program,  both  in  kitchen  and 
dining  room.  It  was  rare  indeed  that  a  mutton 
chop  could  be  had  in  the  hotel;  some  one  must  be 
sent  to  the  meat  shop  for  it,  and  any  such  departure 
from  the  fixed  order  of  things  jarred  the  nexves  of 
the  whole  establishment  It  is  only  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  at  some  of  the  fine  inns  I  have  especi- 
ally mentioned  there  were  notable  exceptions  to 
these  generalizations. 

The  rooms  in  the  country  hotel  do  not  average 
very  comfortable;  the  furniture  is  scant;  they  are 
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pooriy  lighted — ^if  not  with  candles,  a  single  dim 
electric  bulb  or  gas  light  serves  the  purpose;  feather 
beds,  with  the  odors  that  these  give  out  in  a  damp 
climate,  were  not  uncommon,  though  flat  rebellion 
against  them  would  often  bring  out  the  fact  that 
there  were  others  in  the  house.  Bathing  facilities 
were  usually  poor,  a  dirty  bathroom  or  two  serving 
the  entire  house.  Not  in  a  single  case  did  we  find 
running  water  in  the  ro(»ns.  But  with  all  its  draW" 
backs,  the  British  provincial  hotel  will  probably 
average  as  good  as  may  be  found  in  any  country, 
and  in  motoring  one  has  the  option  of  going  on  to 
the  next  town  if  conditions  seem  too  bad  to  be  en-- 
dured.  Rates — ^to  tourists — ^in  the  better  class  ho- 
tels are  not  low;  yet  I  would  not  call  them  exorbitant 
as  a  rule.  Two  shillings  for  breakfast,  three  for 
luncheon  and  four  to  six  for  dinner  may  be  given 
as  the  average,  while  the  charge  for  rooms  can  hardly 
be  generalized.  Five  or  six  dollars  per  day  per 
person  should  cover  the  hotel  expense,  including 
tips. 

And,  speakmg  of  tips,  these  aggregate  no  mcon- 
siderable  item;  a  smaller  mdividual  amount  will  give 
satisfaction  than  in  America,  but  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  is  so  much  greater  that  the  total  cost 
is  more.  Every  servant  who  does  anything  for  you 
or  who  ought  to  do  anything,  must  have  a  fe 
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porter*  boots,  chambennaid*  waiter,  head  waiter, 
stable  man,  garage  attendant,  the  man  who  cleans 
your  car  or  brings  you  oil  or  petrol;  in  fact,  every- 
one m  the  hotel  excq>t  the  prc^rietor  or  manageress 
expects  from  sixpence  to  half  a  crown  for  the  day, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  widihold 
it.  One  subjected  to  such  exactions  cannot  but  view 
with  great  concern  the  increase  of  the  practice  of 
tipping  in  America;  should  it  ever  become  so  prev- 
alent here  at  the  much  higher  rate  that  the  Ameri- 
can servant  requires,  traveling  would  be  prohibitive 
except  for  millionaires. 
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Books  by  Thos.  D.  Murphy 
Tkree  Wonderlands  of  tte  American  West 

(SmoiuI  Rflviacd  E^tion) 

Splendidly  illustrated  with  sixteen  reproductions 
in  colors  from  origmal  paintings  by  Thos.  Moran, 
N.  A.  and  thirty-two  duogravures  from  photo- 
graphs, also  three  maps.  180  pages,  tall  8vo. 
decorated     cloth.       Price     (boxed)     $3.00    net. 

Carriage  30  cents  extra. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Murphy  turns  to  our  own  coun- 
try and  both  text  and  pictures  tell  a  story  that  may 
well  engage  the  attention  of  any  qne  interested  in  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  natural  scenery.  The  book 
wiU  come  as  a  revelation  to  many  who  have  had  a 
vague  notion  that  there  may  possibly  be  something 
worth  seeing  in  America — after  one  has  "done"  Europe 
The  author  himself  admits  of  such  skepticism  before 
he  made  the  tour  described  in  the  book.  He  says,  "I 
found  myself  wondering  if  there  could  be  such  an  en- 
chanted land  as  Mr.  Moran  portrays — such  a  land  of 
weird  mountains,  crystal  cataracts  and  emerald  rivers 
all  glowing  with  a  riot  of  coloring  that  seem  more 
like  an  iridescent  dream  than  a  sober  reality." 

A  tour  through  the  three  wonderlands  gives  the 
ajaswer — neither  pen  nor  picture  has  ever  told  half  the 
story.  The  sixteen  illustrations  from  original  paint- 
ings by  Thomas  Moran  come  nearer,  perhaps,  than 
anything  excepting  a  personal  visit  in  presenting  to 
the  eyes  the  true  grandeur  of  the  wonderlands  des- 
cribed; and  these  are  supplemented  by  thirty-two  splen- 
did photographs,  reproduced  in  duogravure  and  printed 
in  a  rich  shade  of  brown.  These  features  make  the 
book  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  coming  from  the 
American  press,  and  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
guide  to  Intending  visitors,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  souvenir  for  those  who  have  visited  one 
or  all  of  the  wonderlands  so  graphically  portrayed. 
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Britisli  Highways  and  Byways  From  a 
Motor  Car 

(Tlura  Eaitioa) 

With  sixteen  illustrations  in  color  from  original 
paintings  by  noted  artists,  and  thirty-two  duogravures 
from  English  photographs,  also  descriptive  maps  of 
England  and  Scotland.     320  pages  8vo,  decorated 

cloth,  gilt  top.     Price  (boxed)  $3.00. 

An  interesting  record  of  a  summer  motor  tour  in 
Great  Britain  by  an  American  who  took  his  car  with 
him  and  drove  over  some  thousands  of  miles  of  British 
roads.  The  tour  Includes  the  cities,  towns  and  yiUages, 
the  solitary  ruins»  the  literary  shrines,  every  cathedral 
in  the  Island  and  many  of  the  quaintest  and  most 
fascinating  out-of-the-way  places  not  on  the  usual 
route  of  trayel.  A  book  of  value  to  anyone  contem- 
plating a  tour  of  Britain  or  interested  in  the  country 
and  its  people. 

In  Unfamiliar  England  Witli  a  Motor  Car 

(Second  EcUtion) 

A  new  book  on  England*  with  mcunions  into 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Splendidly  illustrated  with 
sixteen  reproductions  in  color  from  original  paintings 
by  noted  artists,  including  Moran,  Leader,  Bow^ 
man,  Ellias,  Sherrin  and  others,  and  forty-eight  duo- 
gravures from  English  photographs,  illustrating 
many  of  the  quaint  places  visited  by  the  author. 
Also  indexed  map  of  England  and  Wales  and  map 

showing  routes  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

A  chronicle  of  the  extensive  wanderings  by  motor 
car  of  an  American  in  rural  England  and  a  record  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  out-of-the-way  comers  of  the 
Island;  also  of  delightful  incursions  into  Scotland  and 
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Ireland.  It  is  a  story  redolent  with  the  summer  beauty 
of  the  loveliest  countryside  in  the  world,  and  is  replete 
with  the  tales  of  lonely  ruins,  quaint  old  churches, 
historic  manor  houses  and  palaces;  it  takes  one  through 
the  leafy  byways,  into  the  retired  country  villages,  and 
to  many  unfrequented  nooks  on  the  seashore.  Particu- 
larly has  the  writer  sought  out  the  historic  shrines  in 
England  of  especial  interest  to  Americans  themseives, 
and  his  book  is  quite  a  revelation  in  this  respect.  The 
book  has  much  of  interest  seldom  noted  in  the  litera- 
ture of  travel  and  will  please  alike  the  actual  traveler 
or  the  reader  who  does  his  traveling  in  an  easy  chair 
by  his  own  fireside. 

Of  Mr.  Murphy's  motor  travel  books  dealing  with 

Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  Journal 

speaks  the  following  commendatory  words: 

England  Through  American  Eyes 

A  member  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  who 
is  also  an  Individual  Associate  of  the  Royal  Automo- 
bile Club,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Murphy,  has  for  several  years 
past  spent  two  or  three  months  in  touring  in  his  car 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  publication  in  America  of  two  books,  one 
entitled,  'British  Highways  and  Byways  from  a  Motor 
Car,'  and  the  other,  'In  Unfamiliar  England.' 

"In  the  former  Mr.  Murphy  deals,  in  a  most  read- 
able and  attractive  style,  with  many  of  the  better 
known  places  of  interest  in  our  country;  but  in  his 
book  entitled  'In  Unfamiliar  E}ngland,'  the  author 
describes  many  out-of-the-way  places  which  are  totaUy 
unknown  to  the  average  English  motorist,  and  even 
to  people  who  pride  themselves  upon  a  knowledge  of 
their  own  country.  A  short  time  ago  the  Touring 
Department  received  an  Inquiry  from  a  member  of  the 
Club  concerning  an  old  building  in  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties; wished  to  know  the  exact  position  of  the  place, 
also  whether  it  was  open  to  the  public.  A  diligent 
search  was  made  through  all  the  usual  books  of  refer- 
ence, and  no  trace  of  it  could  be  discovered.  As  a 
last  resource  Mr.  Murphy's  book  was  consulted,  and 
not  only  was  the  exact  information  required  obtained, 
but  in  addition  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  build- 
ing was  found.  It  seems  curious  that  the  Touring 
Department  should  have  to  consult  a  book  written  by 
an  American  in  order  to  obtain  information  about  an 
interesting  spot  in  this  country. 
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"Tbe  writing  of  a  motoring  guide  book  is  a  Tory 
difflonlt  matter,  and  the  majority  are  either  crammed 
with  information  and  yery  unreadable,  or  elae  they  are 
written  in  a  Tory  personal  manner  which  becomes 
rather  irritating  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  obtain 
information  from  them.  It  is  sn  exceedingly  dilliealt 
matter  to  combine  road  information,  historical  facts, 
and  interesting  legends,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dry 
sections  are  not  so  nnmerous  as  to  make  the  book 
wearisome  and  the  lighter  sections  not  so  drawn  out 
as  to  make  the  reading  matter  triviaL  We  should 
imagine  that  it  is  much  easier  to  write  an  ordinary 
novel  than  a  good  guide-book  of  the  readable  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Murphy  is  one  of  the  few  people  who  can 
manage  this  difficult  undertaking  successfully." 
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